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Universal Winding Company 





ANNOUNCES A 


The Universal Automatic Bobbin Winder is a high- 
speed machine which discharges full bobbins and starts 
winding new bobbins automatically. 

All bobbins can be wound to correct specifications 
for any type of automatic loom. 


Mill tests have proven this winder to be successful on 
all textile fibres. We are proceeding with a schedule 
that will enable us to make shipments during the first 
quarter of 1941. 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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DOUGLAS G. WOOLF, Editor 


What of Tomorrow? 


THE ELECTION IS OVER. Whether you or I like or 
dislike the result is of no moment now. The American 
people have designated a man and a party to lead them 
for these next four terrible years. 

We say “terrible” advisedly. There can be nothing 
sweet about those years. There can and will be every- 
thing horrible about them. 

One unbelievably sadistic dictator, dragging along his 
weaker allies and prostrate victims, represents the com- 
mon enemy of all of us. 

So far, only one of the many nations he has attacked 
has been able to stop him. The heroism of that nation 
defies description. Scourged by the fires of hell let loose 
by World Enemy No. 1, Great Britain still stands un- 
bowed and unafraid on her little isles. Her people— 
plain, ordinary people like you and me—have set a new 
high for courage and sacrifice. World history holds no 
more sublime record than that of British resistance 
during these last frightful months. 

Fortunately, both candidates were united in a pledge 
to continue all aid, short of war, to Great Britain. In so 
doing, they expressed the wish of the great majority of 
American people. And now, with the political blitzkrieg 
out of the way, that help will continue at an accelerated 
pace. 

God willing, the forces of hate and destruction which 
this modern monster Hitler has directed against all peo- 
ples—belligerent and non-belligerent—will be checked 
by the one country he really fears: Great Britain. To 
that end, the United States must direct every bit of its 
defense effort that it can spare. compatible with the 
defense of its own shores. 


BUT WIN OR LOSE, Hitlerism and its by-products will 
continue as the greatest threat to humanity. There can 
be no real peace, either way. There can be only struggle. 
If Hitler wins, this country will have to fight him and 
his satellites. If he loses, we will have to fight the menace 
‘1 a world prostrated by war, hate, famine and disease. 
This is not a pleasant editorial. But the world is not 
leasant, today. 
The saddest part, so far as this country is concerned, 
- the lack of complete realization of the world revolution 
‘at is going on today. We know a relatively few men 
ho are weighted down by the somber prospect ahead. 
' nfortunately, most of those men are so weighted down 
‘hat they have accepted defeatism as their school of 
‘ought. We also know a great many who fight the war 
‘inst Hitlerism, verbally, on the commuting trains 
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en route to the city, or in their mill offices, but who find 
security in the belief that “Hitler can’t win.” Their 
optimism is more refreshing, but less realistic, than the 
pessimism of the few. They delude themselves with the 
idea that the defeat of Hitler would mean the return of 
the world they have known. We also know a still greater 
number who believe this war is “no problem of ours,” 
and that we can just go our own way and let Europe 
“ficht it out.” Their nonchalance is good only for 
cigarette advertising. 

But outnumbering these three groups, at least 10 to 
one, is the great mass of American citizens who have no 
point of view other than bewilderment. They just 
don’t know. 

That attitude, if not immediately constructive, is at 
least honest. More than that, it reflects an open-minded- 
ness which gives promise of constructive action, if and 
when direction-lines of such action can be indicated. 


IN UTTER HUMILITY, this writer—as one of the be- 
wildered majority—offers certain lines of thought as 
departure points: 

1. Everything that has happened in Europe should 
merely reinforce our national confidence in the demo- 
cratic ideals through which we have achieved greatness 
during more than a century and a half. 

2. There can be no compromise insofar as those ideals 
are concerned. You can’t have a Hague type of Hitlerism 
in New Jersey, for example, and still remain a pure 
democracy as a nation. The Hagues and the Kellys- 
and the other rotten apples—will eventually spoil the 
whole barrel, if not removed. So, the first job seems to 
be a fumigation problem in our communities, our 
counties, and our States. That’s the starting point. 

3. The Federal Government will have to become a 
national Government—not a breeding place for isms, 
no matter how sincere the proponents of some of those 
isms may be. The Government must shun class distinc- 
tions and class hatreds as it would shun leprosy. Em- 
ployees of the Government—from the President down 
must consider themselves as merely that: employees. 
We, the people, hire them. They express the will of 
the electorate 

1. In asserting ourselves as “we, the people.” we can’t 
take the risk of utilizing self-constituted minorities. We 
can’t permit one group to put on fancy-colored shirts, or 
even wave the American Flag and presume to talk for 
other groups. That way, more than any other, lies Fasc- 
ism. If we are to be alert in smothering un-American 





or else! 
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tendencies. we must do it by regularly- 
constituted agencies of our National, 
State, and local Governments. And in 
this connection, it seems to this writer 
that we could well afford to divert at 
least a small part of our defense appro- 
priations toward strengthening one arm 
of the Government: the FBI. That 
agency has more potentiality as a de- 
fense mechanism against un-American 
activities than all other agencies in the 
country combined. But, in giving the 
FBI that added support, it should be 
stipulated that it concentrate its atten- 
tion upon groups representing foreign 
Governments and foreign ideologies, 
and upon racketeering breeding-spots 
of local. State or national isms. If the 
Department of Justice ignores the type 
of menace represented by Hague, and 
spends its money on prosecuting groups 
which are trying to inject sanity into 
sick industries, then the Department 
itself is sick, and needs a dose of 
castor-oil. After the medicine has taken 
effect, then the FBI should be endowed 
with unlimited funds to go get the 
enemies of American democracy. What 
happened in Norway and in many other 
countries can happen here. It is not yet 
too late to stop it. 

5. It is about time for all of us to 
realize that we are on the same side. 
What happens to capital will happen to 
labor. What happens in New Jersey 
will happen in Montana. What happens 
in textiles will happen in public utilities. 

Futile as the defeatists regard this 
thing called cooperation, it actually is 
the only way out. Democrats, Repub- 
licans, Socialists, Labor, Capital, Con- 
sumers, Rich. Poor. Privileged, Under- 
Privileged. Catholics. Jews, Protestants. 

all these groups. and many others, 


have one common goal: the defense 
against an attack on the principles 


which we hold dear. Defense against 
submersion of the Bill of Rights. De- 
fense against the intrusion of any one 
man as the Court of Last Appeal. De- 
fense against brutality and stupidity 
and cupidity. 

Military, naval. and air defense, yes! 
But, far more than that, a psychological 
defense which arises from the hearts and 
consciences of the American people. 

And, on the positive side, a deter- 
mination to go forward: to explore new 
frontiers of human progress; to capital- 
ize the gains achieved in our yesterday 
merely as stepping-stones from the chaos 
of today into the world of tomorrow. 

If this hope is futile. then all man- 
kind, in its past, present and future. is 


apn? Ort 


But it is not. 
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Fashion Futures 


Announcement of plans for New 
York’s Fashion Futures Dec. 10 and 11 
is good news. The success of this fashion 
show is assured in advance by the type 
of organizations backing it. It will be 
sponsored by the Mayor’s Business Ad- 
visory Committee, of which the textile 
industry's own George Sloan is chair- 
man, and will be presented by the 
Fashion Group, Inc. We can’t imagine 
a better combination. 

In our September issue, we stated: 

“Without prejudice to any of the 
other organizations involved, it is 
our feeling that the Fashion Group is 
the best nucleus for an attack on this 
whole problem. Its members are women 
who have devoted their lives to fashion, 
in its various phases, as a_profes- 
sion. Their jobs touch all the indus- 
try and trade groups which make up the 
cycle from ‘a new idea’ to ‘out the back 
door.’ Their leadership in the present 
transition stage is essential.” 

We are certainly glad that they are 
asserting that leadership. 


L.£.R.A.S.t.N.M.t.T.M. 


One of our pet pairs of comedians 
used to admit to their audiences: “We 
don’t sing so good, but we sing loud.” 

Certain after-dinner speakers who in- 
flict themselves upon textile audiences 
might declare. with equal truthfulness: 
“We don’t talk so good, but we talk 
long.” 

As a modest worker in the “League 
for Restricting All Speeches to Not 
More than Twenty Minutes,” this writer 
advocates direct action on the part of 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE 
MONEY? 


If you do, turn to page 91, the start 
of the ‘Textile Modernization for Defense 
Section” of this Annual Mill Check-Up 
Number of TEXTILE WORLD. 

But, more important still, you will learn 
how you can best serve your country in 
this hour of crisis. 

Take this issue home with you. Read 
the special section, and again. Then 
you will understand why we are proud 
of the staff which produced it. There 
isn’t a line of hooey in it. It’s straight 
bread-and-butter information for the 11,000 
subscribers, and at least 25,000 readers of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

After you read it, let us have your 
comments.—Editor. 








the audience. “Get up and go,” is his 
advice. He practices what he preaches; 
he leaves at the end of the first 20 
minutes—and never even inquires what 
was said in the remaining hour and a 
quarter. 

A banqueteers’ strike is in order. 
Join the L. f. R. A. S. t. N. M. t. T. M. 
You pay no dues, and you save yourself 
a lot of wear and tear. 


Salute to Harry Riemer 


As a member of his craft, we think 
we know better than most of those who 
attended the dinner to Harry Riemer 
just why the industry honored him. 
Harry is, first and last, a swell reporter. 

But he is more than that. He is a 
swell guy. His ever-ready smile is some- 
thing which his “competitors” enjoy as 
much as do his “customers.” If Harry 
ever gets mad about anything or any- 
body, he manages to keep it to himself. 
And that’s an art. 

Harry’s friends are legion. And this 
writer is proud to be numbered among 
them. 


Letter from War Zone 


The following letter from Norway was 
opened and passed by the censor! We 
are withholding the writer’s name, for 
his own possible protection—although 
he himself did not request us to do so. 


OsLo, Norway 
Editor, TextTiLE Wortp: 

The June issue just arrived about a 
month after the July issue, so up to now 
I am happy to report that I have my 
TexTILE WorLp complete in spite of all. 
I think this is so great credit to your 
distribution department, as yours is the 
only U.S.A. technical monthly I now 
receive. You can scarcely imagine what 
it means to get this sign from a happier 
world now. 

I found your editorials especially 
sensible these last three months, as 
these and other news items indicate that 
U.S.A. is about to awaken from the 
blueyed, careless and materialistic state 
of mind, that we had too much of. | 
hope that you have learned from our 
disgrace, especially that there is no 
group too comical and insignificant to 
grasp the ruling power from the other 
99% when they get the opening; and 
that all these leagues for peace, etc. 
are poison. 

Thanks for the many happy and in- 
teresting moments I have had_ with 
TEXTILE Wor.Lp. READER 
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Fashion-Shift News Is Still Red Hot 


INTEREST has not abated in the much- 
discussed Paris-to-New York fashion- 
center shift. On the contrary, a succes- 
sion of new developments has increased 
its news value. (See editorial comment 
on opposite page; also news item on 
page 138.) 

Among recent events was the award- 
ing of prizes in the Chicago Tribune 
“American Fashions” show, held last 
month. At left is a group of prize win- 
ners. These are (left to right) Kathryn 
Bill’s four-in-one dinner suit which won 
the grand prize of $3,000; Patrick’s 
evening dress of bouffant white tulle, 
awarded $2,000 in second place; Donald 
Frist’s evening gown of pale pink net 

over pink taffeta, fourth place and $506; 
tk 7 Nancy Layton’s street ensemble of 
% Quaker gray wool, third prize of $500; 
and a sophisticated evening gown by 
Emmet Joyce, fifth place and $500. 


; 
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Institute Points Toward Promotion 


New program aims to boost cotton 
consumption to 10,000,000 bales 


THE COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE re- 
turned from the wars at its 14th annual 
meeting in New York Oct. 23. It turned 
its back, hopefully, on the defensive 
program it has been forced to maintain 
during the recent years of legislative 
experimentation, and faced, even more 
hopefully, the job of increasing domes- 
tic cotton consumption to 10,000,000 
bales a year. To that end, it has se- 
cured to date pledges of special assess- 
ments of 2¢ per bale of cotton consumed, 
from 50% of the total active spindles; 


has enlisted the cooperation of all 
groups engaged in cotton economy, 


from the grower through to the retail 
distributor; and proposes to develop a 
great Cotton Bureau of America. 

That was the theme of the annual 
meeting. It these 
What can be done to improve 
the machinery and methods of cotton 
goods distribution? In support of that 
theme, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the institute, produced a 
galaxy of stars including representa- 
tives of the chain-store field, the retail 
dry-goods trade, the the 
brokers, and the purchasing agents. As 
home talent, he presented three mem- 
bers of the institute staff at the lunch- 
eon-meeting. 


was expressed in 
words: 


converters, 


And one of the speakers. the convert- 
ers’ representative, added to the joy of 
nations by staging a style show which 
demonstrated, among other things, the 
step-down from an $85 costume made 
of lowly 10-0z. osnaburg to a copy at 
$10.95 by a Fifth Ave. store, and then 
to a $1.95 job for the masses. Since 
none of our friends, so far as we know, 
invested in the $85 are not 
getting into complications 


model, we 
we hope 
by observing that the $1.95 sublimation 
looked just as good to us. 
There is of course the possibility that 
in this case we mean the 
-obscured our vision. At 


the models 
living models 
any rate, it was at this stage of the pro- 
that an institute member 
leaned over to us and said: “The insti- 
tute is certainly stepping out!” 

Asa prelude to the development of 
there 
always-delightful introduction 
by Goldthwaite H. Dorr, chairman of 
the board of the directors of the insti- 


ceedings 


the main theme of the meeting. 
was the 


tute. When more graceful introductory 


0 £0 gg 


_ remarks are spoken, we are sure Mr. 


Dorr will say them. He painted a word- 
picture of the way in which the textile 
industry of Great Britain is helping 
that nation to meet its greatest crisis, 
and declared, for our own domestic in- 
dustry: “Whatever the demands may 
be, we too will meet them.” He left 
this writer with the comforting feeling 
that, while nations and ideals crash in 
the Old World, there is still left at 
least one democracy in which an indus- 
try can get together and plan for 
aggressive productive enterprises. 


NOW FOR THE DETAILS of what really 
happened at the institute’s annual 
meeting. 

C. T. Murchison’s annual address 
set the stage for the symposium on dis- 
tribution. He said in part, “Every in- 
dustry, group and economic activity 
should find its justification in the value 
which it creates for society. But, as we 
have seen, such values have no bearing 
upon the policies of the State unless 
they are publicly recognized. 

“If the industry is to become a great 
force in raising the level of national 
life, its scope must be regarded as in- 
cluding cotton farmers and all allied 
groups engaged in the ginning, market- 
ing, compressing and transportation of 
raw cotton and also the processors of 
cotton seed. We must also regard as 
merged with us selling agents, convert- 
ers, finishers, cutting trades and all sec- 
ondary processors of cotton yarns and 
fabrics. Likewise, those industries 
whose major function is to provide tex- 
tile equipment and supplies should be 
included... Beyond these is the great 
army of cotton goods distributors, the 
wholesale and retail merchants of the 
United States whose number runs 
into the hundreds of thousands and 
whose volume of sales of cotton goods 
will approximate annually four billion 
dollars. 

“The coordination of all 
groups can be achieved through cen- 
tralized and expert responsibility. I am 
certain that the program’s results this 
year will encourage the industry to give 
more nearly adequate financial support 
to the effort, so that the institute can 
develop within its own framework a 
really great Cotton Bureau of America 


necessary 


—an organization which will constitute 
a full mobilization of every resource 
of the industry and will provide the 
necessary liaison, interchange of in- 
formation, stimulus of new suggestions 
and promotion springboard which cot- 
ton today needs so desperately. 

“At the moment, and probably for 
some months to come, the industry will 
be greatly absorbed in doing its part 
to meet the requirements of the na- 
tional defense program. Generally 
speaking, the industry will meet the 
major requirements of the Government 
in normal stride, promptly and easily 
and at low prices. Here and there, 
tight situations will probably develop 
but they will be temporary. Govern- 
ment requirements over a 12-months 
period will not exceed 10% of a normal 
year’s output. After the first year, owing 
to the slow rate of replacement, certain 
items in total Government demands will 
be even less. If 90% and probably more 
of our business is for civilian require- 
ments and promises to continue so, 
obviously our main concern at the pres- 
ent time is with the outlook for private 
cotton consumption.” 

John P. Nichols, managing director, 
Institute of Distribution, Inc., spoke on 
behalf of the chain store. He said in 
part. “Though Government purchases 
for national defense purposes will un- 
doubtedly require a substantial amount 
of American cotton, the demand will 
still fall short of the huge supply, and 
the problem of finding a domestic 
market for 20 to 25% more cotton than 
has ever before been consumed in the 
United States for apparel, household 
items and industrial products, in any 
single year, is still active. On the 
achievement of that goal rests not only 
the earning and spending powér ‘of the 
12,000,000 American’who depend on 
cotton for a complete livelihéod, but 
also the economic well-being of 130,- 
000,000 American people.” 

After sketching the growth of promo- 
tional events and groups in the field, 
he came to National Cotton Week, of 
which he said: “The project was sup- 
ported by organized retailers of all 
kinds, chain and independent. Our 
campaign group was made up of 134 
well-known non-grocery chains oper- 
ating about 15,530 units, coast-to-coast. 
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\nd, strangely, among the active 
participants in your Cotton Week 
were the companies of our group that 
operate in such fields as restaurants, 
lumber, candy shops, cigar and other 
establishments wherein no cottons are 
sold. It is estimated that the sales of 
cottons and allied cotton products of 
the companies comprising the Institute 
of Distribution group aggregate ap- 
proximately $800,000,000 annually. 

“If King Cotton’s goal of a substan- 
tially expanded domestic cotton market 
is to be attained, a year-round retail 
push, in our judgment, should become 
wedded to a realistic, year-round edu- 
cational program provided by the cot- 
ton industry itself, which should be de- 
signed to fashion public attitudes and 
to create increased cotton demand. 
When cotton moves, America goes for- 
ward; when it halts, America halts, too.” 

Lew Hahn, general manager, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York, gave the independent re- 
tailer’s viewpoint. He began by touch- 
ing on the lack of glamor in cotton. 
“We have known it for so long—it is a 
good old drudge of a fiber, and needs 
to have its face lifted,” he said. 

He recommended that, in this age of 
the test-tube. the arts of chemistry be 
applied to cotton. Now cotton is being 
used mostly where it doesn’t show— 
underwear, shirts, bed sheets. He 
named an obvious exception—cotton 
dresses, but said that they did not solve 
the problem and that, in the range 
from $3 to $10, dress manufacturers 
do not do a good job for cotton. 

One rayon company alone, he as- 
serted, is spending $10,000,000 a year 
on research. “And what are you 
doing?” he asked. “For too long you 
have expected a Congressman to solve 
your problems. You must find your 
own way out.” 

“Cutters are telling our members,” 
Mr. Hahn said, “that because of Gov- 
ernment textile orders prices must go 
higher, yet you tell me the Government 
is taking only 10% of your product.” 
He recalled that the blame for high 
prices after the last war fell without 
warrant on the retailer’s head, and he 
pointed out his association’s current 

ffort to hold down prices with its 
pledge” to resist advances 
which over 10,000 buyers have signed. 

Howard Veit, of M. Lowenstein & 
sons. Inc., New York, presented the 
ewpoint of the converter. He said in 

irt: “Foundation of all big business 

the science and the romance of dis- 
bution, and it is the almost total lack 
knowledge of this science, as well 
the lack of romance in your souls, 
it is the chief cause of such troubles 


t 


the industry may have. 


‘buyer’s 
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“We are in a merchandising business. 
Every week is national cotton week. 
Our profits must be a result of proper 
operation—an operating, not a specu- 
lative profit. Earned profits are usually 
kept. Gambling profits are always suc- 
ceeded by large speculative losses. It 
is peculiarly true that when a major 
part of an industry is unable to earn 
a profit, every co-related part of the 
industry finds itself in the same posi- 
tion. Buyers of gray goods would be 
better off, by far, in their own ability 
to make a profit, if their sources of 
supply were making a profit on their 
sales. 

“The one great cardinal principle of 
distribution is to sell goods when the 
buyer wants to buy. That cardinal 
principle is violated by you more often 
than any other principle of sound dis- 
tribution. 


“When 


we, your major distributors, 













































role in merchandising. He said in part, 
“In staple trading, the seller looks to 
the broker for accurate information, 
not alone as to price, but prospects of 
demand, extent of supply or lack 
thereof—and many other judgments— 
all of which aid in determining mer- 
chandising and sales policies. It is part 
of the broker’s function to bring buy- 
ers into line with the realities of the 
market situation, which, of course, re- 
sults in the consummation of business. 

“It should be the constant effort of 
the broker to create closer understand- 
ing of the mutual problems of producer 
and converter, and in this direction 
many of the most stable business rela- 
tionships have been nurtured by him. 

“We are all familiar with the tre- 
mendous advance which has recently 
been made in print cloth merchandis- 
ing. Confidence has been built because 
orderly and intelligent selling has been 
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Dr. C. T. Murchison delivering his annual address to Cotton-Textile Institute. 
(Left to right) John P. Nichols, Lew Hahn, Dr. Murchison and Goldthwaite 
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buy goods for conversion and resale, 
we lock ourselves into a position for 
three to six months, and we need sta- 
bility of price, not a market which is 
in a constant turmoil. 

“We have a product which can be 
and should be promoted. To regain 
our rightful place, glamour must be 
put into our business. I believe the 
converter would make himself a part 
of such a program. You and your dis- 
tributor might feel it to be mutually 
advantageous for the converter to be 
a part of the Institute. 

“The industry, as an industry, should 
also have a research laboratory to de- 
velop new uses for cotton, new finishes 
for cloths, etc. No one company is 
large enough to do this, but the indus- 
try is. The Cotton-Textile Institute 
should be the agency through which 
these things could be accomplished. 

Sidney H. Scheuer, of Scheuer & 
Co., New York, the 


covered broker’s 


demonstrated. One of my associates re- 
cently observed that 90% of our sales 
were made at “full market prices,” and 
pointed out that the most severe selling 
competition we meet is from direct sell- 
ing organizations who, more often than 
not, under-sell the market. As has been 
said before, the competent broker does 


not overpay, nor does he do _ the 
opposite.” 
Robert C. Kelly, chairman of the 


textile committee of National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, considered 
merchandising as applied to industrial 
goods. He said: 

“In the industrial field cotton fabrics 
and yarns are used mainly for their 
utility value, shorn of the embellish- 
Here 
from its 
physical and chemical characteristics; 
how heavy; 
how pliable; how absorptive. 


ments of style and eye appeal. 


your product is evaluated 


how wide; how strong; 


(Continued on page 150) 
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N. A.C. M. Holds a Town Meeting 


Also honors Samuel Slater: re-elects 
Russell Fisher; eats, golis, and eats 


WHERE ARE the set speeches of the tex- 
tile conventions of yester-year? Not gone 
—but going, we hope. In their place is 
coming a “panel” type of discussion, 
where a group of men sit around a table 
and talk informally about the industry 
and its needs. 

The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers is doing its bit in this 
direction. For the second consecutive 
year, it devoted a session of its annual 
meeting to this saner form of conven- 
tioneering. 

Last year, at Boston, the association 
entertained, and was entertained by, the 
Textile Foundation’s traveling troupe of 
experts. This year, at Providence (Oct. 
9-10), it featured another group of ex- 
perts, most of whom denied they were 
experts. One went so far as to admit 
that an expert is “a guy from out of 
town.” We have heard that descrip- 
tion applied to “notables,” but possibly 
it describes experts also. However, 
whether or not it was due to the fact 
that the six members of the panel 
were “guys from out of town,” they 
all proved their expertness on their sev- 
eral subjects. 

Last year’s panel had the cohesive in- 
fluence of the Foundation’s sponsorship, 
and so directed the discussion toward 
research and its implications. This 
year’s panel lacked that initial homo- 
geneity, but made up for it by directing 
its thinking toward the topic outlined 
by the leader of the discussion: “To- 
morrow: the Future.” They speculated, 
out loud, about those problems which 
men running textile mills ought to have 
in their minds today. 

It was particularly fitting that this 
type of discussion was held in New Eng- 
land, the birthplace of the town-meeting 
idea. As the leader of the discussion 
stated, this type of meeting can’t be 
held in Germany today—or in fact in 
any country than the United 
States. And so he aptly described it as 
a “precious thing.” 

So far as the panel itself was con- 
cerned, it would be difficult. if not im- 
possible, to pick six men_ better 
equipped to discuss the topics assigned 
to them than those the 
N. A. C. M. 

They and their subjects included: 
Arthur Besse, president of the National 


other 


selected by 
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Association of Wool Manufacturers, on 
“National Defense”; Harold F. Browne, 
director of the Management Research 
Division of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, on “Labor Relations”: 
Gustavus J. Esselen, industrial chemist, 
on “Problems of Research”; W. O. Jel- 
leme, of Pacific Mills, on “The Con- 
sumer Movement”; Dr. George W. Tay- 
lor, of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, on “The Economic Out- 
look”: and John F. Tinsley, president 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, on “Mechanical Advancement.” 

Erwin H. Schell, professor of Busi- 
ness Management, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, served as leader of 
the discussion, while William D. Fales, 
head of textile department of Rhode 
Island School of Design, introduced the 
members of the panel. 

Each spoke to his subject briefly, di- 
rectly, and constructively. What more 
can any conventioneer demand? 

More about this panel-discussion 
later on in this report. 

The N.A.C.M. was welcomed by the 
Governor of Rhode Island, William H. 


Vanderbilt; held a business session at 


SCENE BEFORE THE 
ea ses on O 10 when N. A. C. 
Ar industry 


- OLD SLATER MILL, Pawtucket, R. I., 


M. celebrated the 


which it re-elected Russell T. Fisher as 
president; looked to the past, as well as 
to the future, by participating in the 
150th anniversary of the start of me- 
chanical cotton manufacture in the 
United States by Samuel Slater in 1790 
—and incidentally the start of the fac- 
tory system in this country; ate a ban- 
quet and listened to an address by 
M. D. C. Crawford, research editor of 
Fairchild Publications, on “The Cotton 
Industry’s Contribution to True De- 
mocracy”’; played golf at the Agawam 
Hunt Club; and enjoyed a clam bake 
at the Pomham Club, than which’s clam- 
bakes there are no whicher. ... We 
may have passed over some events, but 
those listed seem to be ample for a 
two-day meeting. 


THE OLD SLATER MILL sesqui-centennial 
was a party in its own right. It was 


attended by many notables—and not all 
“suys from out of town.” Nelson Slater, 
president of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., and 
great grand-son of the original Samuel 
Slater, was there in person. Then there 
was the delightful old gentleman who 
invited himself into the reviewing stand, 
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SAMUEL SLATER LEFT THEM A HERITAGE: (left to right) Russell T. Fisher, president, 


A 


N. A. C. M.; H. Nelson Slater, president of S. Slater & Sons, and great-grandson of 


Samuel Slater whose founding of the American factory system was celebrated on its 


50th anniversary; William B. MacColl 


president of Lorraine Mfg. Co., who presented a 


emorial plaque on behalf of N. A. C. M. and the Rhode Island Textile Association. 


and whose life-time and that of his fam- 
ily have been tied up with the Slater 
heritage. Also the volunteer cheer- 
leader in the audience, who was either 
for or against Willkie (we couldn't get 
his point quite clearly). And Albert E. 
Noelte, president of the Old Slater Mill 
Association, who presided and decided 
to “skip” a pageant which wasn’t there. 
Also William B. MacColl, president of 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., who dedicated the 
memorial plaque commemorating the 
150th anniversary of Samuel Slater’s 
achievement. And other textile digni- 
taries: Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute; Russell 
l’. Fisher, president of the N. A. C. M.; 
Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman, and Ed- 
ward T. Pickard, secretary, of the Tex- 
tile Foundation; and Robert Anthony, 
president of the Rhode Island Textile 
Association. Also, a band, a soloist, and 
representatives of Pawtucket’s civil, in- 
dustrial and religious life. We also must 
mention some sweet young girls who 
were taking notes—not for TEXTILE 
WorRLD, we are sorry to say. Samuel 
Slater was also featured at N. A.C. M. 
business meeting in a talk by G. W. Gar- 
diner, banker, industrialist, historian. 
Altogether, it was a big day for Paw- 
tucket and for the textile industry. 


TO COME BACK to the panel-discus- 
sions: Prof, E. H. Schell posed the ques- 
tion each speaker answered—“What 
ire the features of the future that we 
sight to have in mind right now?” 
Dr. Geo. W. Taylor forecast a dilemma 
‘| increased costs faced with resistance 
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to price advances. High wages but low 
unit labor costs must be the industry’s 
goal, and relatively high wages can be 
maintained only by technical improve- 
ments, he stated. Tax burdens can be 
met and high living standards main- 
tained only by higher national income 
level, he added, and this can be 
achieved only by lowering unit costs 
and bettering distribution. He foresaw 
further regulation by the _ industry- 
committee method, and commented, “I 
would have more confidence in a poor 
industry committee than in a good 
bureaucrat.” Annual wages must soon 
come to the forefront, since setting of 
minimum hourly rates affects purchas- 
ing power only slightly unless related 
to total hours worked. Regional differ- 
ential is a road that leads to setting of 
wage scales all along the line. Dr. Tay- 
lor posed a few questions of his own— 
what has been the effect of minimum 
wage on your industry?—-have mar- 
ginal workers been displaced ?—wmar- 
ginal mills displaced? Also what is col- 
lective bargaining? It is not collective 
arguing, he asserted, and there is a job 
of education ahead—we must make the 
mechanism work for the general good 
—for the public interest. 

Harold F. Browne stressed that labor 
relations must be realistic in that they 
must be based on what really exists to- 
day. He pointed out that collective bar- 
gaining gives workers a class con- 
sciousness, yet each worker wants his 
employer to treat him as an individual. 
The worker has been kidded so long 
that he is slow to believe the employer 


sincere. By contact between rank-and- 
file employee and top management, 
said Mr. Browne, the worker must be 
led to know that he has attributes use- 
ful to the company. on which his ad- 
vancement rests. Mutual confidence is 
essential, and the employer must build 
up the idea that he is on the level. The 
union leader who is a scrapper and 
seeks primarily immediate results, is 
being displaced by a more statesman- 
like type as the organization becomes 
more stable. Mr. Browne believed that 
straight-forward, sincere contact with 
labor would not likely bring charges of 
coercion under NLRA. Dr. Taylor at 
this juncture pointed out that many a 
company, on signing with the union, 
disbanded its personnel departments 
an erroneous step since that depart- 
ment was needed all the more, though 
on a bilateral instead of a unilateral 
basis. 

Arthur Besse, in considering the tex- 
tile side of the National Defense pro- 
gram, said that we are preparing for a 
different kind of war from that of 1917 

-there are fewer uniforms and more 
overalls because of mechanization. He 
classified the bottle-necks as (1) raw 
materials, (2) machinery, (3) time. 
Lack of flax and possible later short- 
ages of wool and silk were all he fore- 
saw under No. 1. He saw no machinery 
bottleneck except possibly on the heav- 
ier looms for tent-duck production. On 
the third item, he pointed out that the 
Army was now ahead of its schedule. 
Mr. Besse expressed the hope that the 
industry would constantly bid on more 
goods than the Army calls for to avoid 
any charge that the industry was un- 
able to meet the need. He expressed 
himself strongly as seeing no reason 
to change the sealed-bid system of buy- 
ing since the alternate—the contract by 
negotiation—opens the door to favorit- 
ism and chicanery. There is pressure to 
break down the sealed-bid system, he 
added, and the textile industry will 
have to fight to retain it. 

John F. Tinsley expressed belief that 
industry will support high wage levels 
by using efficient machinery to permit 
lowest possible unit costs. When is re- 
placement of machinery justified, he 
asked, and then answered “When a 
machine ceases to turn out a competi- 
tive product.” Through the years, he 
went on, we have built up the idea that 
a loom lasts 20 years—yet it is the 
product of the loom not the loom itself 
that counts. Because looms today are 
running at higher and for 
longer hours than 25 years ago, a loom 
turns out the same yardage in seven to 
10 years which formerly took 20. The 
shorter period therefore becomes the 
period of obsolescence, he explained. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Khaki Cloth Bids Take Spotlight 


20,000,000 yd. called for; offerings fall 
far short; Army to accept foreign wool 
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By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


ARMY OPENS BIDS on 20,000,000 yd. 
more of cotton cloth for shirts and 
uniforms; continues to resist the Hill- 
man-Jackson attempt to have the Quar- 
termaster negotiate textile orders out- 
side the bidding system; expresses 
concern over the rising price of wool 
for blankets and uniforms. The Defense 
Commission takes action on its plans to 
store 250,000,000 Ib. of British Empire 
Wool; sets up a priorities board which 
may or may not concern itself with 
allocation of textile products as between 
the Service and civilians. Army and 
Navy find themselves all but completely 
independent of silk. That outlines recent 
Washington-defense-textile activity. 

Biggest news of the period was Army’s 
big cotton cloth order, bids on which 
were opened Nov. 5, falling short of the 
20,000,000 yd. by 6,327,000 yd. The 
Quartermaster, apparently hoping for 
the least possible disturbance of the 
cotton-textile market, had sprung the 
call as a surprise. New York knew of it 
before Washington did. 

Further to ease the shock of such a 
requisition on the industry, the Phila- 
delphia Depot offered three alternative 
specifications on the 8.2 oz. cloth: (1) 
Single combed yarn may be substituted 
for two-ply yarn in the filling, and break- 
ing strength is reduced to 110 lb. in 
filling; (2) both warp and filling may 
be either single- or two-ply combed 
peeler yarn, and breaking strength is 
reduced to 155 lb. in warp and 105 lb. 
in filling; (3) cloth to conform to 
Specification 6S-201A, with exception 
that single- or two-ply carded yarn may 
be substituted for combed yarn in fill- 
ing, yarn count per inch is reduced to 
90 in warp and 54 in filling, breaking 
strength is 140 lb. in warp and 105 Ib. 
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in filling, weight per square yard is 
8.5 oz. instead of 8.2 oz. No one bidder 
is to receive orders for more than 4,- 
000,000 yards; delivery, 120 days from 
date of contracts. 

But these alternatives failed to spot 
enough production capacity under cur- 
rent mill operating schedules to fill the 
requirement. The Quartermaster of 
course has possible remedies in mind. 
The most obvious is further spreading of 
cloth alternatives. Or, mill operators 
can be asked to man additional shifts. 
The Army confidently believes there are 
enough looms in the country to produce 
all the cotton cloth it wants. As a last 
resort it can appeal to the defense com- 
mission’s priorities board to swing the 
gate shut a few degrees on deliveries to 
civilian markets. As it has from the 
first, Army still insists it will not call 
for the erection of Government-spon- 
sored textile plants to meet the present 
emergency. In view of the far more 
urgent need for munitions plants, it 
probably will stand on this policy. The 
matter of emergency plants, however, 
would be decided by the defense com- 
mission. 

Reports circulated in Washington that 
additional quantities of khaki cloth com- 
parable to this latest requisition, would 
be placed before long. It does not seem 
reasonable, however, on the basis of 
estimates which any one can make. Re- 
gardless of authenticity, the report is of 
little importance now, except in that it 
implies the huge needs or wants, of the 
Quartermaster, and indicates a rather 
serious situation. The Army believes 
that the quantities of cotton cloth called 
for and contemplated for call are neces- 
sary to get troops into summer training. 
So the whole matter of the short offers 
of Nov. 5, and any contemplated addi- 
tional calls, will have to be reconsidered, 
and the Quartermaster is already so 
engaged. 

Whatever additional purchases the 
(Juartermaster may have in mind, there 
is no imminent request for additional 
funds from the 77th Congress, which 
convenes on the heels of the New Year. 
The total 1940 textile program, about 
$350.000,000, is covered by cash appro- 
priations and by contract authorizations. 
The new Congress will be asked for cash 
to cover the authorization. New con- 


tingencies may arise and any flat state- 
ment that no new money will be asked 
would be fatuous. 


NOT SO NEWSY, but negatively impor- 
tant is bidding vs. negotiation. Army’s 
purchases of apparel, including shoes, 
have gone over to negotiation. Organized 
labor appealed, through Sidney Hillman 
of the Defense Commission, for the pur- 
chase of textiles by negotiation. The 
primary object was to incorporate in 
contracts the Commission rule that the 
Wagner Act must be complied with. 
The law provides this can be done in 
the negotiated type. But William S. 
Knudsen, production head of the Com- 
mission, refused to support Mr. Hillman 
in his effort to aid labor-law enforce- 
ment. The Army, too, says that it will 
not abandon bidding in textiles unless 
it gets orders from higher up, meaning 
the President. 

There actually is not much reason for 
negotiating Army cloth orders. Negotia- 
tion is usually resorted to when military 
secrecy is involved; when highly spe- 
cialized, non-commercial equipment is 
wanted; when supply and price situa- 
tions are abnormal; or when for any 
reason no bids can be obtained. Textile 
experts, in and out of Service, say that 
negotiation in textiles would cause 
delay and would not lower price. 
Nevertheless, the Consumer Division of 
the Commission is known to be super- 
sensitive on prices (that’s its job) and 
it might get the President’s ear for its 
contention that the Government should 
go “bargain hunting” behind closed 
doors. There have been several “open 
market” purchases where bids were not 
called for, but these should not be mis- 
taken for negotiated orders. 


FOREIGN WOOL is now authorized for 
use in Army uniform cloths, shirtings, 
blankets, ete., by action of the War De- 
partment Nov. 6. It was fast becoming 
evident that the domestic supply of the 
necessary grades was becoming so short 
as to have a markedly bullish effect on 
prices, and Army authorities were be- 
coming concerned over the situation. 
Elimination of the preference for domes- 
tic sorts now permits bidding on fabrics 
containing any combination of foreign 
and domestic wools, or all one or the 
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other, providing the grade requirements 
are met. This removes the artificial 
shortage in the market by which certain 
domestic grades in the form of tops were 
15 to 20¢ a pound higher than foreign 
of the same grade. 

[here are no provisions in any of the 
defense laws against the use of imported 
But there is the “Buy American 
Act” of 1933—a depression measure— 
which authorizes the Secretary of War 
to exclude foreign products in war pro- 
curement. That was the basis on which 
the Army limited its materials to domes- 
tic wool. There is no restriction against 
foreign wool in the cloth specifications. 

\s for the wool growers, they prob- 
ably will make no objection to admis- 
sion of imported wool for Army orders. 
They have practically none of the 1940 
spring clip still on hand, and are there- 
fore not interested in immediate price 
elevations. Their representatives are not 
even in their Raleigh Hotel suite— 
pulled stakes last month. 

While the Army is just beginning its 
worries about wool prices, the Defense 
Commission seems to have put an adroit 
end to emergency wool supply worries 
for both Britain and the United States. 
The deal for storage here of 250,000,000 
lb. of Australian wool was predicted and 
outlined accurately on page 61 in the 
October issue of this publication. The 
arrangement in full detail has since been 
announced by the Commission. The deal 
is unanimously applauded in Washing- 
ton. It is said that first shipments of the 
wool are already at sea. This would be 
the spring clip. Authorities hope to get 
the whole 40 shiploads over here by 
March. That would be a man-size chore. 
Grading takes time, and cargo space is 
not plentiful. 
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ANOTHER ACTION by the Defense Com- 
mission may soon come to bear on the 
textile industry. That is the setting up 


AIRY AT CAMOUFLAGE: The Engineer Corps at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
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of a Priorities Board, consisting of 
Knudsen, Stettinius, Henderson, indus- 
trial price watchdog of the Commission, 
and Donald Nelson, defense procurement 
coordinator, serving as chairman. The 
Board establishes principles of policy 
to govern the operation of the priorities 
systems. It was instituted by the Presi- 
dent, upon request of the Commission, 
which believed that industry wanted 
Government assistance in the settling 
conflicts. 

The Priorities Board will not act con- 
cerning textiles unless and until the 
War Department asks it to do so. The 
Commission is an advisory and co- 
ordinating agency for supplies, it does 
not tell the Services what they need. 
QM officers say that, by proper distri- 
buting and the use of specification 
alternatives, Army textiles can be pro- 
cured without cutting into the civil 
population’s requirements. 

With the Priorities Board serving as 
arbiter between War and civil and ex- 
port demands of strategic goods, the 
Army-Navy Priorities Committee con- 
tinues to function as between those two 
services. Navy’s textile needs are small 
just now, as compared with Army’s. 


BOTH ARMY AND NAVY at last are prac- 
tically independent of silk. This fiber, 
though it is about out of strategic con- 
sideration, still figures sttongly in 
politics. Some Washington observers 
think people are just coming into a 
state of patriotic emotion where they 
would enjoy a boycott on silk. Others 
say the women would resist. Some ob- 
servers mention the possibility of Japan 
herself cutting off silk, but others reason 
there would be no point in that; it 
would hurt Japan worse than it would 
hurt us. Boycott by the Government 
would be almost an act of war, a pass at 
Japan’s jugular vein. Whether the Ad- 
ministration may see fit to go that far 


is experimenting with 


cotton cover-all designed to blend a sniper into a background of trees or shrub- 


Others to blend with snow are being tried out. 
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depends on unpredictable developments 
in Asia. Only one thing seems sure: 
Uncle Sam is determined to knock the 
Nippons’ ears down if they tweak his 
beard too much. 

Reports from the Air Corps’ big 
laboratory at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, and from Irving Air Chute Co., at 
Buffalo, are that Nylon, subjected to all 
sorts of weather and service tests during 
the last year or two, has shown up 
superior to silk in important respects. 
Silk now seems essential for only one 
military item: powder bags for big guns. 
The Services think they could, if neces- 
sary, salvage enough stockings to fight 
a war, even disregarding their silk re- 
serves, which are large. Also there is a 
suitable synthetic substitute. 

On the subject of silk stockings, a 
news dispatch from Mexico City says 
that the Hosiery and Allied Workers 
Union there has been asked by the 
American Hosiery Workers Association. 
to prevent the dumping of 36,000,000 
pairs of various grades of American silk 
stockings on their market. Mexican Fed- 
eral Labor Department says it will in- 
vestigate and protect its industry. 


INSPECTORS of miscellaneous supplies 
are needed by the Quartermaster Corps 
of the War Department in connection 
with the national defense program. The 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


D. C., is receiving applications to fill 
the following positions: Inspector of 


hats, $2,000 a year; inspector of tex- 
tiles, $2,000 a year; junior inspector 


of textiles, $1,620 a year; inspector of 
clothing, $2,000 a year; junior inspector 
of clothing, $1,620 a year. The salaries 
are subject to a 34% retirement deduc- 
tion. There are no examinations; appli- 
cants are rated on their qualifications 
as shown in their applications and in 
corroborative evidence. 

This Washington report should not 
end without mention of the Army’s new 
camouflaged uniforms which make men 
look like tree bark, leafy plants, or 
bushes. They say the fighting Europeans 
haven’t anything as good. Tricks are 
done mostly with printing and applique 
on uniforms, raincoats, “sniper suits.” 

Tents are being changed from khaki 
to olive drab. QM headquarters says 
there is nothing to the report that khaki 
color is being abandoned for olive drab 
in uniform cloth. 

Navy has made marvelous use of spun 
glass cloth as insulation for diving suits, 
increasing working depth from 260 to 
340 ft. To work that deep you need a 
helium-oxygen mixture to breathe. But 
helium conducts heat away from the 
body, chills you. Electrically heated 
underwear would take care of that. But 
it might short-circuit and burn you up 
at the bottom of the sea. 
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Fabrics For National Defense |. 


By JOHN HOYE 


No. 4 of a series designed to help manu- 
facturers in production of fabrics for 
national defense. Previous articles dis- 
cussed worsted serge, sleeveless summer 
undershirts, rayon-wool shirting, uniform 
and herringbone twills, woolen blankets, 
and knitted woolen lining cloth. Mr. Hoye. 
author of “Staple Cotton Fabrics,’’ inter- 
rupts his series to present this timely 
article on duck fabrics 


x * * 


COTTON DUCK, in large amounts, is 
needed to equip and shelter our first 
peacetime conscription army. Tents, 
leggings, gun and instrument covers, 
tarpaulins, knapsacks, army cots, etc., 
will be needed in quantity. To meet 
the need, the army has already pur- 
chased approximately 40,000,000 yards 
of ply-yarn, piece-dyed numbered and 
tent ducks. Specifications of these fab- 
rics are contained in Federal Specifica- 
tion CCC-D-77la. A digest of general 
specifications follows: 

Material—thoroughly cleaned cotton. 
free from waste. 

Workmanship — shall be evenly 
woven, without size, and shall be free 
from imperfections which will affect 
appearance or serviceability. 

W eight—-shall be as near standard as 
practical; no piece shall weigh less 
than specified square yard weight. 

Thread count and ply—may exceed 
those in tables, at discretion of manu- 
facturer, but shall not be less. Varia- 
tion from standard adopted by manu- 
facturer shall not exceed plus or minus 
two threads in warp or filling. 

Breaking Strength—averages shall 
not be less than minimums given. 

Sampling—shall be done by lots; a 
lot shall consist of all duck of same 
ordered unit, weight, width, type, 
color, and texture submitted for inspec- 
tion at the same time. A sample shall 
be taken from each 1.000 yd. or frac- 
tion thereof, except on lots of over 
10,000 sq.yd., where not less than 10 
samples shall be taken. 

T esting—Federal Specifications CCC- 
T-191 shall be followed wherever prac- 
tical. 

Fastness—good to light and water. 
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Duck fabrics are among important items 


needed for equipping conscription army 


29¥2 IN., 15.50 OZ. FINISHED. This is the 
most important tent duck used by the 
Army. Approximately 4,400,000 yd. 
has been called for so far. 

Finished specifications: 

Width—29%% in. plus or minus 14 in. 

W eight—15.50 oz. sq.yd.. minimum. 

Color—khaki or olive drab, as speci- 
fied. 

Pieces—single cuts of 50-65 yd.; 
double cuts of 80-130 yd. 

Finish—water repellant by treatment 
with soap, wax, and sulphur-free alumi- 
num acetate. 

Strength—(1x1x3 grab) 230 Ib. 
warp and 180 lb. filling, minimum. 

Thread count—46 x 32 minimum, 
2-ply yarns w & f. 

W eave—plain. 

[Approximate gray construction (not 
given in specification) necessary to 
meet finished specifications: 30% in. 
width, 46 x 34, 11/3 warp, 12/3 filling, 
and 13.65 oz. linear yd. | 


2842 IN., 9.85 OZ. FINISHED. This fabric 
is the same as the widely-used stand- 
ard clothing duck. Almost 1,000,000 
yd. has been ordered. 

Finished specifications: 

Width—28%, in. plus or minus 14 in. 

W eight—9.85 oz. sq.yd., minimum. 

Color—khaki or olive drab, as speci- 
fied. 

Pieces—single cuts of 50-65 yd.., 
double cuts of 80-130 yd. 

Finish—highly water repellant by 
treatment with soap, wax, and sulphur- 





Photo by U. 8. Arm; Signal Corps. 
Many tents such as these will be 
needed in training conscriptees. 


free aluminum acetate. 

Strength—(1x1x3 grab) 160 Ib. 
warp and 95 Ib. filling, minimum. 

Thread count—49 x 31 minimum, 
2-ply yarns w & f. 

W eave—plain. 

| Approximate gray construction (not 
given in specification) necessary to 
meet finished specifications: 301 in. 
width, 50 x 40, 14/2 warp, 14/2 filling, 


and 8.42 oz. linear yd. ] 


36 IN. 10.2 OZ. FINISHED. This fabric is 
constructed with slightly higher thread 
counts than standard Army duck. Ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 yd. have been 
called for to date. 

Finished specifications: 

Width—36 in. plus or minus 4 in. 

W eight—10.2 oz. sq.yd. minimum. 

Color—vat-dyed olive drab. 

Pieces—30 yd. or longer. 

Finish—highly water repellant by 
treatment with petroleum, wax and 
copper stearate. 

Strength—(1x1x3 grab) 150 Ib. 
warp and 90 lb. filling, minimum. 

Thread count—52 x 42 minimum, 
2-ply yarns w & f. 

W eave—plain. 

[Approximate gray construction (not 
given in specification) necessary to 
meet finished specifications: 38 in. 
width, 52 x 44, 13/2 warp, 13/2 filling, 


and 11.25 oz. | 


33 IN., 7.90 OZ. FINISHED. This is a 
closely-woven, finer-yarn duck used for 
shelter or “pup” tents. Because of its 
close weave, it is very resistant to water 
penetration. Bids have been invited on 
3,360,000 yd. 

Finished specifications: 

Width—33 in. plus or minus 4 in. 

W eight—7.90 oz. sq.yd., minimum 

Color—vat-dyed olive drab. 

Pieces—double cuts of 80 to 130 yd. 
with percentage discount for all lengths 
under 80 yd. 

Strength—(1x1x3 grab) 125 Ib. 
warp and 115 lb. filling minimum. 

Thread count—62 x 54 minimum, 
2-ply, yarns w & f. 

W eave—plain. 

[Approximate gray construction (not 
given in specification) used: 35% in. 
width, 60 x 60, 22/2 warp, 22/2 filling, 
and 8.25 oz. ] 
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|Dyeing Military Fabrics 


By JOHN T. GIBBONS 


DURING THE WORLD WAR sulphur and 
mineral colors were used extensively 
for producing olive-drab, khaki, and 
blue shades on cotton fabrics for mili- 
tary use. Some of the present Army and 
Navy specifications call for use of vat 
dyes; others merely state that the color 
shall have “good fastness” to light and 
washing when tested in accordance with 
methods prescribed in Federal Specifi- 
cation CCC-T-19la. Selected sulphur 
and mineral dyes yield shades which 
withstand these fastness tests, and are 
again finding application in dyeing 
cotton duck and other fabrics which are 
not required to be dyed with vat or 
other specified classes of colors. 

Dyeings on cotton produced with 
mineral dyes are very fast to light and 
washing. Mineral dyes tend to make the 
cloth harsher; therefore, they ordinarily 
are not used for clothing fabrics; but 
find their greatest use in dyeing tent 
cloth, tarpaulins, etc. 

There are two methods of dyeing with 
the mineral colors. In one method the 
pigments are ground with water and a 
carrier, such as potato dextrine. A bath 
is made up with this material and the 
cloth impregnated, leaving the pigment 
deposited directly on the fiber. 

The other method is to impregnate 
the cloth with the soluble salts of the 
metals necessary to obtain the required 
shade, and, after drying, to reduce the 
salts by passing the fabric through 

ustic soda and soda ash, thus leaving 
the pigments thoroughly fastened to 
the fiber. 

\s an example of this method the 

owing procedure can be used to ob- 
1 a medium khaki shade: The first 
th consists of 24 gal. acetate of 
me, 84%, 48 gal. black iron liquor 
., and 114 gal. water. This is mixed 
| applied cold or at normal room 
perature. In order to get proper 
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Use of sulphur and mineral colors to 
produce olive-drab and khaki shades 


penetration, the liquor should be applied 
in a padder, giving four nips and four 
dips. With heavy fabrics it is helpful 
to use one of the common penetrating 
agents. After passing through this bath, 
the cloth is dried over dry cans which 
are wrapped with cloth to obtain uni- 
form drying and prevent mottling. 
Following the above dyeing and dry- 
ing operations, the goods can be allowed 
to lie for short time to age and then 
are passed into the following bath at 
the boil: 30 Ib. soda ash, 74 lb. caustic 
soda, and 100 gal. water. This bath 
should be used in three boxes of a six- 
box soaper; the last three boxes should 
contain water at the boil, which will re- 
move any alkali left after the reaction 
has taken place. The cloth is then ready 
to be dried again and framed to width. 
The method of matching shades is 
practically the same as in other methods 
of dyeing. Patches of the cloth are im- 
mersed in the liquor and passed through 
the padder rolls, then reduced in the 
alkaline mixture and dried. The con- 
stituents of the liquor are changed until 
the correct shade has been obtained. 
Then a small piece of the cloth is run 
through the padder to check on the 
shade, and, if it is correct, the lot is run. 


SULPHUR COLORS. Most dyers are 
familiar with the application of su'phur 
colors, and, there is no necessity, there- 
fore, for discussing this method in de- 
tail. There are, however, a few precau- 
tions which should be mentioned. 

It is essential, in the first place, to use 
sufficient sodium sulphide to reduce 
and dissolve the color completely. If an 
insufficient amount is employed, par- 
ticles of the dye will remain undissolved 
and will cling to the surface of the cloth. 
The amount of sodium sulphide required 
varies with different dyes and with the 
type of dyeing machine used, and must 
be determined by experiment or ex- 
perience. In addition to sodium sul- 


phide, soda ash is employed in dissolv- 
ing sulphur colors in order to increase 
the alkalinity of the solution. Some dyers 
prefer to mix the dye and the soda ash 
and then paste the mixture with water 
before the sodium sulphide is added, as 
this serves to neutralize any acidity of 
the color. Since many sulphur dyes do 
not exhaust readily, addition of con- 
siderable quantities of salt to the dye- 
bath is needed, especially when dyeing 
heavy shades. 

Sulphur dyebaths are quite stable on 
standing. However, some of the sodium 
sulphide may become oxidized, allowing 
precipitation of the dye. Any such pre- 
cipitate can be brought into solution 
again by addition of more sulphide solu- 
tion. Practically all sulphur colors can 
be dyed at the boil, but the writer pre- 
fers a slightly lower temperature of 
about 200°F. If it is necessary to 
brighten the shade slightly, basic colors, 
rather than direct colors, are preferred 
for shading. 

The type of machine chosen for dye- 
ing sulphur colors depends on the equip- 
ment available and the size of the 
lot to be run. Jigs used ordinarily are 
the usual ones, with the exception the 
rolls must be of iron or other metal 
which will resist the action of the al- 
kalis present. Better results are obtained 
if the cloth is immersed in the liquor 
during the process and air is excluded. 
Sometimes two jigs are run in tandem— 
one jig for the dyeing; the other for 
the washing. Heavy fabrics are fre- 
quently scoured and bleached (if neces- 
sary) on the jigs before dyeing. This 
procedure avoids formation of creases 
and wrinkles which might be formed if 
the goods were kier-boiled. 

Continuous machines are ordinarily 
employed for long runs. The padder 
section should be so designed that the 
cloth remains submerged in the dye 
liquor and is not alternately dipped 
into the dyebath and exposed to air. 
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inner Honors Textile Educator 


Graduates of Philadelphia school hear 
discussion of Army textile procurement 


NEARLY 350 former students of Phila- 
delphia Textile School paid homage to 
Professor Bradley C. Algeo for his long 
service to textile education, at a ban- 
quet held Oct. 18 in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Algeo was president of the School’s 
Alumni Association for 39 consecutive 
years, from its founding until he de- 
clined to stand for re-election earlier 
this year. Chief speaker at the banquet 
was Lieut.-Col. Vere Painter, Q.M.C., 
who discussed army textile procurement 
practice. 

Lewis A. Hird, of Samuel Hird & 
Sons, Inc., presented Mr. Algeo with a 
check for $1500.00 on behalf of the 
Alumni Association. Brief talks were 
also made by a number of other men 
prominent in the textile industry or 
textile education. Clarence L. Ederer. 
president of the Association, was toast- 
master. 

In the course of his talk on textiles for 
\rmy use, Lieut.-Col. Painter said: 

“It has been the history of this coun- 
try that we never prepare for a war 
until we get into it. This emergency is 
no exception to the rule. We have been 
recommending for five years, to my 
knowledge, the procurement of suffi- 
cient stocks of clothing and textiles to 
take care of the first six months of a 
major emergency. These recommenda- 
tions have not obtained the desired 
stocks and we came into this emergency 
in our normal, unprepared condition, 
insofar as stocks are concerned. 

“In June of this year our stocks of 
standard items of clothing and textiles 
were so low as to be almost non-exist- 


Banquet photos by Franklyn Weiss 
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ent. The Army appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1941 was approved in June, 
and our procurement program got 
under way. We purchased at that time 
10,500,000 yd. of woolen and worsted 
fabrics for delivery in five months and 
1,000,000 blankets for delivery.in four 
months. This cloth is now being deliv- 
ered at the rate of 1,000,000 yd. per 
week and the blankets have all been 
delivered. Since June we have increased 
our purchases of woolen and worsted 
fabrics to 20,000,000 yd., with another 
17,000,000 yd. now being purchased, 
and have purchased a total of over 
4,000,000 blankets. In addition to our 
purchases of wool cloth and blankets, 
large quantities of knitted clothing have 
been purchased and 30,000,000 yd. of 
cotton goods have been contracted for. 
In addition to the purchase of cloth, 
large contracts for the manufacture of 
clothing have been made and garments 
are beginning to be delivered. 

“You may wonder how we have been 
able to organize our force-to handle 
such a large procurement in such a 
short time. However, we have been pre- 
paring for this for a long time; officers 
have been trained in technical duties 
at the textile schools and others in pro- 
curement duties at the Army Industrial 
College and other schools, such as Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. 

“Branch textile inspection offices 
were established in Lawrence, Mass. 
and Pawtucket. R. I.. as these were 
centers of large production. Com- 
petent textile inspectors were employed 


and within one month after the first 





big purchases were made, textile in- 
spection was functioning fairly well 
and today is running as smoothly as 
could be expected; we hope to keep it 
that way. 

“It is inevitable that in such large 
purchases as we have been making some 
bottlenecks would develop, especially 
in those cases where we want the sup- 
plies the day before we buy them. 

“Some of the bottlenecks of which I 
speak are scarcity of wool, the lack of 
certain types of knitting equipment, a 
shortage of twisting equipment to make 
plied cotton yarns and the limited num- 
ber of duck looms. 

“The use of substitutes for wool has 
been studied for a long time and we 
are ready at any time to put these plans 
into force. Substitutes for standard 
knit fabrics have been specified and 
that bottleneck cracked. Experiments 
are now being made to get away from 
plied yarn in some of our duck re- 
quirements and to design a_ suitable 
fabric that can be woven on other than 
duck looms. 

“During past wars there has always 
been a lowering of standards to such 
an extent that before the war was over 
the Army fabrics were very poor ex- 
amples of the textile art. It is our duty 
to see that this does not happen again. 
We are not averse to lowering our 
standards to meet actual military re- 
quirements, but we must insist upon 
maintaining standards as long as pos- 
sible, and only using substitutes as a 
last resort and then only as long as 
absolutely necessary.” 
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M. Earle Heard, Philadelphia Textile Sch 
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By DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


A VISIT TO CANADA is always thrill- 
ing. To most citizens of the United 
States, Canada means the city of Que- 
bec, with its old-world flavor, or the 
unbelievably beautiful trip up the 
Saguenay, or a pilgrimage to the Evan- 
geline country, or the glorious motor- 
route around the Gaspé Peninsula. 

But in this year 1940, Canada means 
much more to us in this country. It 
means our second line of defense, sec- 
ond only to Great Britain. It means, 
still more, the one nation in this hemi- 
sphere to which we are really akin. Im- 
portant as is the Pan-American move- 
ment, signifying our mutuality of in- 
terests with those of the countries South 
of the border, our relations with the 
north of the border are far 
pregnant with imminent signifi- 
cance. That fact has been recognized by 
both Governments through the appoint- 
ment of a joint defense commission. 

\nd so this writer considers himself 
articularly fortunate in having been 

of a group which visited Canada last 
month under the auspices of the Na- 
nal Conference of Business Paper 


country 


more 


Editors. The group met with practically 

the leaders of the Canadian Govern- 
n the Prime Minister, most of the 
uM 


sters who make up the Cabinet in 
ida, and men from all important ad- 
strative agencies. 

s writer formed these conclusions: 
Canada is “in the war,” with both 
All its people, whether of British 
ench or other extraction, are united 
ommon cause. That was the prin- 
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A few impressions obtained during 


an editorial trip north of the border 


cipal question we wanted answered. We 
wondered what the defeat of France, 
with its subsequent antagonisms, meant 
to French Canadians. We found that it 
meant a closer bond to all other Canadi- 
ans: a more determined effort to pool all 
resources toward the defeat of the Dic- 
tator States. That, to us, is of primary 
significance. Whatever lines of cleavage 
may have existed in Canada before are 
now sealed even more completely than 
they were in the First World War. 

2. If Great Britain can hold out for 
one more year—and every Canadian 
knows she can—Canada will be a tre- 
mendous force toward final victory. 

3. Even under war-time conditions, 
Canada continues to function as a com- 
plete democracy. While we were in Ot- 
tawa, editorials appeared in leading 
Canadian newspapers analyzing and 
criticizing the war policy. The basic 
rights are still extant in Canada—just 
as powerful as they are in this country 
in this time of so-called peace. 

4. The United States has a profound 
influence upon Canada. Our Govern- 
mental policies find an echo in Ottawa. 
The rise or fall in our business indices 
has almost as direct an effect upon 
Canadian economics as it does here. We 
have a Big Brother status in Canada— 
“big” referring largely to the approxi- 
mately 10 to 1 ratio of our population, 
resources and income. 

5. Canadian Government officials do 
not resent our not being “in the war.” 
On the contrary, the prevailing opinion 
among them seemed to be that the 
United States is actually of more help 


to the cause of Great Britain and 


Canada as a neutral than as a com- 
batant. Some pointed out quite frankly 
that one effect of our entrance would be 
a natural tendency to regard our own 
war needs as No. 1, with possible im- 
pairment of our help to Great Britain. 
The majority opinion was that we can 
best help the cause by doing “just what 
we are doing now” It must be 
pointed out that this thoughtful view is 
apparently not shared by many of the 
Canadian people who have displayed to 
travelers from this country a definite 
resentment at our failure to take active 
part in the fight against the dictators. 

6. Business is certainly not in the 
“dog-house” in Ottawa. Instead, it rates 
very high in Government Councils. Not 
only have many of the Cabinet Ministers 
themselves come from the ranks of in- 
dustry or the professions, but great 
numbers of dollar-a-year men, loaned 
by their companies, are carrying a sub- 
stantial part of the administrative bur- 
den throughout all the Government 
agencies. The high type of these men 
impressed us tremendously. It is one of 
the best promises for successful prose- 
cution of Canada’s share in the war. 

7. The closer relationship between 
Canada and the United States, induced 
by mutual defense interests, will not 
disappear after the war. The two coun- 
tries will have found a need for, and a 
hope in, a closer working arrangement 
as a permanent feature. They supple- 
ment each other so perfectly in so many 
ways that such an outcome is a most 
logical one. This is the most encourag- 
ing thought this writer brought home 
from Ottawa. 
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COMMITTEE D.13, textile branch of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
held its 1940 fall meeting in New York 
on Oct. 16-18. During the period 
numerous sub-committees devoted their 
attention to particular problems; a 
paper session was held at which abra- 
sion testing, tensile-strength-testing ma- 
chines, new synthetic fibers, and 
consumer tests on rayon fabrics were 
discussed; and a session on glass was 
conducted, with Games Slayter, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., speaking on 
“Fiberglas,” and Dr. George W. Morey, 
Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie In- 
stitution, talking on “Glass Other Than 
Fiberglas.” A business session of the 
committee as a whole, at which reports 
of subcommittees were presented and 
several changes in specifications recom- 
mended, brought the meeting to a close. 
Prof. H. J. Ball, who presided at this 
session, announced that Committee 
D-13’s next meeting will be held in 
March, 1941, in Washington; that the 
Annual Meeting will be held in June, in 
Chicago, and that the meeting in Oc- 
tober next will again be held in New 
York. 

Among changes recommended and 
specifications proposed were a method 
for testing tubular braid; a change in 
thickness tolerances for glass tapes; a 
method for determining the commercial 
weight of spun rayon yarns; recom- 
mendations for revision of tests of staple 
fibers; and suggested changes in fast- 
ness to light, laundering, and domestic 
washing test methods. 

First speaker at the paper session 
was Arthur Russman, of Howard Mfg. 
Co., whose topic was “Correlation Be- 
tween Laboratory Abrasion Tests and 
Service Life of Men’s and Women’s 
Outerwear.” Mr. Russman outlined a 
procedure developed by his company to 
produce in the laboratory wear tests 
which closely approximate the wear re- 
ceived by a garment in actual service. 
He also described a method of rating 
fabrics on the basis of calculations 
taking into consideration number of 
rubs required to rupture yarns in the 
fabric and length of the season during 
which the garment would normally be 
worn. 

The speaker pointed out that it is 
dificult with ordinary wear-test pro- 
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Textile testing group hears papers on 





cedures to reproduce wear such as re- 
sults at cuffs, pockets, edges, and other 
similar portions of a garment. After 
considerable experimentation, it was 
found possible to produce a laboratory 
result comparable to that resulting from 
actual wear. This was achieved by fold- 
ing the test sample in the shape of an S, 
and inserting the cloth in the machine 
in this shape. In making observations 
of samples under test, only the edge of 
the S shape is examined. This edge, it 
is said, closely resembles cuff and other 
similar edges already mentioned. 

Mr. Russman said that if a test 
sample showed resistance to abrasion 
which indicated it would wear longer 
than what is considered an average 
season for that type of cloth, it is rated 
good. A sample which tests show will 
just last for an average season is rated 
fair; and one which tests less than one 
season’s wear is called poor. 


“COMPARISON of the Breaking Strength 
of Fabrics as Determined by the Pendu- 
lum and Incline Plane Testing Ma- 
chines,” the second paper presented. 
reported tests made by Gladys White 
and Emma C. Peterson, of the Division 
of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of 
Home Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. The paper was presented, in 
abstract, by Miss White, who stated the 
tests were “an attempt to find a statis- 
tical method of controlling variations 
in breaking strength rather than to 
search for possible improvements in 
machines. 

“As shown by an analysis of vari- 
ance, the breaking strength determina- 
tion of one fabric was significantly 
different when made on the two ma- 
chines and in seven others the differ- 
ence was highly significant. These fab- 
rics included silk tussah, wool crepe 
and flannel (both warp and _ filling 
strength), acetate and combination 
acetate-viscose rayons, and rayon fabric 
with yarns made by the cuprammonium 
process. For each of these fabrics the 
mean of 32 observations per machine 
differs by approximately 1 to 2 Ib., 
except the tussah silk where the differ- 
ence between means is only 0.2 lb. In 
all except the acetate rayon the in- 
cline-plane values are higher than 
those of the pendulum. The percentage 





abrasion, strength, and wear tests 





elongation as measured on the incline 
plane ranged from 16 to 65 for the 
eight fabrics. 

“Results of the experiment show that 
differences between the pendulum and 
incline plane machines are significant 
for some fabrics in the region from 20 
to 50 lb. (the region used in these 
tests). Most fabrics with machine 
differences had large values of percent- 
age elongation and their mean break- 
ing strength values were higher on the 
incline plane than on the pendulum 
machine. In general, however, the total 
variation in the strength of fabrics did 
not vary greatly between the two types 
of machines. For many practical pur- 
poses the two machines might be used 
interchangeably. 

“A fairly large number of samples 
would be required from many fabrics 
in order to determine the breaking 
strength within 1 lb. 95% of the time. 
This indicates that the five samples re- 
quired in breaking strength determina- 
tions by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials may not be sufficient for 
specification purposes in all cases.” 

“New Synthetic Fibers” was the topic 
of Herbert R. Maurersberger, technical 
editor of Rayon Textile Monthly, whose 
paper discussed the characteristics of 
Nylon, Vinyon, casein, and other syn- 
thetic fibers. 


“RESULTS OF TESTS of Relative Merit 
in Actual Consumer Service of Four 
Rayon Fabrics Used in Slips,” were dis- 
cussed by Alexis Sommaripa, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Mr. Somma- 
ripa described methods of making tests, 
and presented data covering a series of 
tests recently completed. The objects 
of such testing, he said, are: (a) “To 
permit a rough quantitative compari- 
son of the life span of two or more 
fabrics; that is, to show under repro- 
ducible conditions the number of units 
of wear that result in the fabric being 
no longer wearable. (b) To record the 
types of deterioration operating to 
bring about a worn-out condition. The 
knowledge of the types of deteriora- 
tion,” he said, “is to be used as a guide 
in developing fabrics with greater re- 
sistance to such deteriorations as well 
as to investigate the value of labora 
tory tests to forecast fabric resistance”. 
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1e _ladies-in-waiting crowd around Anne Rutherford 


The king and queen, followed by members of the Court, 


enter), goodwill delegate from Hollywood, quest of 


honor at a dinner given at the Poinsett Club for 


mem- 


bers of the Court by Miss Beattie (second from left) 


Proud father W. H. Beattie (left) 


poses with daughter Dot, 


queen of the festival, Luther Marchant, king, and Maj. G. Hey- 
ward Mahon (right), one of the original organizers of the affair 
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step from the dais to begin dancing of the Cotton Ball 


A parade many miles long heralded the 


opening of the 


Cotton Festi 


~ 
breenvilie 


Greenville Holds Cotton Festival 


THE HUGE ROOMS of Textile Hall 
ioed last month with music and 
ehter. sparkled and glittered with 
ip and ceremony as Greenville. 

». €.. celebrated its second annual 

Festival. This year, 

estival was much larger and better 

ned than before. and most of the 
and pains which came with its 


\ onal Cotton 


nal presentation were missing. 
itures of the 

noth parade of 
mportance of 


festival were: a 
floats depicting 
cotton: 


free acro- 


ind animal circus acts along the 
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streets; a children’s parade; corona- 
tion of both an adult and a child king- 
and-queen of the festival; a huge cotton 
ball with furnished by Ben 


Bernie; a “Cotton Jubilee” consisting 


music 


of a musical extravaganza and _ style 
show; attendance by Anne Rutherford. 
The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute furnished a large cotton-products 


movie actress. 


exhibit and cooperated in putting on 
the stvle show. 

ceremony, Luther 
Marchant. son of the late Luther Mar- 
chant. cotton broker. was crowned king 


At the coronation 


of the festival, and Miss Dot Beattie, 
daughter of W. H. Beattie, vice-presi- 
dent of Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
was made queen. Names of many of 
the members of the Court are promi 
nent in Greenville textile circles. 

Officers of the National Cotton Festi- 
val, Inc., are as follows: L. P. Hollis, 
president: Hugh Aiken, John W. Ar- 
rington, Jr., James T. Greene, G. Hey- 
ward Mahon, Jr.. H. T. Mills, John I. 
Smith. vice-presidents; Mahon, 
treasurer: L. M. Glenn. executive sec- 
retary. 


Brown 
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Innovation at Chemists Meeting 


Was inter-sectional contest at which 
Rhode Island Section won top award 


SEVERAL INNOVATIONS in the program 
contributed to the success of the 20th 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
held Oct. 18 to 20, in New York. Fore- 
most among the events of the meeting 
was an inter-sectional contest, at which 
the Rhode Island Section won _ first 
honors for presentation of a paper on 
the effect of modern finishing agents 
on the light fastness of cotton colors. 
Other features included two symposia— 
one on chemical and dyeing aids, and 
the other on evaluation of properties of 
finished textiles; the annual banquet; 
and a luncheon meeting on Sunday at 
the World’s Fair. Over 1,000 members 
and guests of the association attended 
the meeting, which was held under the 
auspices of the New York Section. 

In the paper presented by the Rhode 
Island Section and read by William H. 
Cady at the inter-sectional contest on 
Friday afternoon, it was pointed out 
that many of the new cation-active fin- 
ishing compounds accelerate the fading 
by light of direct, Indigosol, and 
sulphur dyes; but not that of naphthol 
and vat colors. Apparently, a salt-form- 
ing reaction occurs between the finish- 
ing agent and the dyes, and the result- 
ant salts are less fast to light than are 
the original dyes. Of nineteen differ- 
ent cation-active compounds studied, 
some caused much greater acceleration 
of fading than did others. Addition of 
a small amount of an anion-active com- 
pound to the finishing bath results in 
less fading. 

Second prize went to the Southeast- 
ern Section for a paper read by Prof. 
Alfred R. Macormac on the tendering 
of vat- and naphthol-dyed army duck 
on exposure to weather. Samples of 
cotton gray goods and vat- and naph- 
thol-dyed fabrics were exposed to 
weather for four months during sum- 
mer, following which they were tested 
for breaking strength and examined 
visually to determine percentage of 
light fading. It was found that badly 
faded samples of vat-dyed fabrics lost 
as much as 50% of tensile strength as 
compared with 20% for undyed 
samples. Some naphthol-dyed fabrics 
faded badly. but suffered less tender- 
ing than some vat-dyed samples. Fading 
in excess of 15 to 20%, 


regardless of 


2 <6" 


the color used, results in a greater loss 
in strength than occurs in gray goods. 

Third prize was awarded to the 
Philadelphia Section for a paper read 
by Charles: A. Seibert on variables en- 
countered in Fade-Ometer testing. It 
was shown that whereas only 36 
samples can be exposed simultaneously 
in the Fade-Ometer when the conven- 
tional metal frames are employed, up 
to 180 samples can be used if they are 
mounted on cardboard. Results of the 
two methods are comparable; but must 
be correlated, as, in general, fading 
proceeds more rapidly when the 
samples are attached to cardboard. 

Outstanding from the standpoint of 
popular interest was a paper presented 
by the Northern New England Section 
and read by Henry D. Grimes on “What 
Is New in New England.” Recent tex- 
tile developments discussed and _ illus- 
trated included screen printing of mo- 
hair plush; large-scale weaving of 
Fiberglas fabrics. introduction of fixing 
salts to prevent bleeding of dyes, the 
Drapemeter for evaluating draping 
properties of fabrics. the Factag. the 
Frosted Wool process, the Derby dry- 
cleaning machine, electrolytic weaving, 
apparatus for measuring effect of 
fiber lubricants, the Hardy  spectro- 
photometer. and fluorescent lamps for 
textile mills. 


INFORMATIVE LABELING. Also of ex- 
ceptional general interest was the paper 
presented by the New York Section 
and read by Henry F. Herrmann on 
informative textile labeling. This paper 
traced the development of textile label- 
ing. pointed out the growing demand 
by members of consumer groups for 
factual labels. discussed the benefits 
to the textile industry of a sound label- 
ing program, and suggested the setting 
up by the A.A.T.C.C. of a committee 
to interpret scientific tests and establish 
terms which might become the _ basis 
for informative labeling of textiles. 
Development of hosiery processing 
in the South was outlined in a paper 
presented by the South Central Section 
and read by Walter E. Hadley. More 
recent developments mentioned included 
Nylon hosiery. trend 
toward use of cation-active softeners 


processing of 


for finishing. increased application of 


sulphated alcohols in scouring and 
dyeing, growing demand for vat-dyed 
hosiery to meet Army requirements, 
and use of specially prepared chlorine 
compounds for bleaching cotton and 
rayon hosiery. 

Another phase of hosiery dyeing— 
an analysis of the split-bath method of 
dyeing silk hosiery—was considered in 
a paper presented by the Midwest sec- 
tion and read by Archie S. Alexander. 
The split-bath method was described as 
a happy medium between the two-bath 
and the one-bath methods, giving su- 
perior results as far as appearance of 
the hosiery is concerned. The pH at 
which the silk is soaked, as well as the 
pH of the water and the degumming 
and dyeing baths, is of importance. A 
high pH is necessary to give good de- 
gumming, but in the second split the 
pH should be lower to prevent damage 
to the silk. Experiments with ten types 
of soap to determine the minimum per- 
centage required indicate that strong 
solutions are needed for level dyeing. 

For the Piedmont Section, William 
Wohlar presented a motion picture 
showing the method employed at Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co. for screen printing of 
cotton fabrics. 


DYEING AND FINISHING. First speaker 
at the symposium on dyeing and finish- 
ing aids, held Saturday morning, was 
Ralph L. Ericsson, of Warner Chem- 
ical Co. Mr. Ericsson described a new 
process for shrink-proofing wool by 
means of bromine. Preliminary experi- 
ments indicate that hosiery made from 
worsted yarn which has been bromin- 
ated shrinks only 1.9% on dyeing and 
2% on fulling, against 6.8% and 15.5% 
shrinkage, respectively. for 
knit from untreated wool. Use of a 
specially designed brominator permits 
the process to be carried out in a 


hosiery 


Franklin process package dyeing ma- 
chine under controlled conditions of 
temperature, pH, and bromine concen- 
tration with minimum effect on ten-ile 
strength. 

Properties and uses of tetra sodium 
pyrophosphate were discussed by Paul 
Logue, of Monsanto Chemical Co. Im- 
portant properties include high pH of 
solutions (pH 10.2), water-softening 
power, peptizing effect, and ability to 
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an 


-olubilize iron salts. Among present ap- 
plications are in kier boiling of cotton 
piece goods to increase absorbency of 
fabrics; in peroxide bleaching to solu- 
hilize iron stains; in dyeing naphthol 
and direct colors to reduce crocking; in 
dyeing sulphur and vat colors to provide 
brighter and clearer shades; for clean- 
ing dyeing machines; in degumming 
silk to prevent scum marks and gum 
spots; and in scouring and dyeing vis- 
cose, acetate, and Nylon. 

Results of research on dyeing of 
Nylon with acid colors were reported by 
P. H. Stott, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. Characteristics of acid colors 
which influence their use for dyeing 
Nylon include the saturation point, 


speed of exhaustion, and relative affin- 
ity from a neutral bath. A classifica- 
tion of acid colors based on these prop- 
erties has been made to permit selec- 
tion of those dyes which are most suit- 
able for producing combination shades. 
In general, dyes should be selected 
which coincide as nearly as possible in 
three properties. In applying 
acid colors to Nylon, the total concen- 
tration of the bath should be no greater 
than that of the dye having the lowest 
saturation point. Dyes having a high 
relative affinity from a neutral bath 
should not be used with those having a 
low relative affinity if well-penetrated 
level dyeings are to be obtained. 

Use of surface-active agents in de- 
gumming silk hosiery was considered 
in a paper presented by O. M. Morgan 


these 


and H. Seyferth of National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. Experiments made in de- 
gumming and dyeing hosiery with the 
use of alkyl aryl sodium sulphonates 
and suitable alkalis (sodium sesquicar- 
bonate and sodium silicate) as the de- 
gumming agents gave excellent results 
as regards handle, wear performance as 
judged by Frazier machine tests, dye 
yield, and lowering of degumming costs. 

Microscopic observations of phenom- 
ena encountered in wool dyeing were 
discussed and illustrated in a paper 
presented by G. L. Royer and H. E. 
Millson, of the Caleco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co. This 
paper, which was a continuation of the 
one given last year, constituted a report 
of more recent work and emphasized 
the value of microscopic examination 
of wool dyed with fluorescent colors. 


TEXTILE TESTING. At the symposium on 
evaluation of the properties of finished 
textiles, also held on Satuday morning, 
talks were given by Dr. Erwin J. Sax]. 
Sax! Instrument Co., Providence, R. L.; 
Ruth E. Slabaugh, University of Illi- 
nois; Prof. Alfred R. Macormac, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; K. H. Bar- 
nard, Pacific Mills, Print Works Divi- 
sion, and George A. Slowinski, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Dr. Saxl discussed the desirability 
of a system for more easily checking 
progressive destruction of fabrics due to 
abrasive wear. He illustrated a poros- 
ity tester which makes it possible to 





check one sample throughout its entire 
wear-life test. The value of the black 
carpet beetle as a means of testing the 
effectiveness of mothproofing agents 
was discussed by Miss Slabaugh. Pro- 
Macormac presented a new 
technic for testing fire-proofed textiles 
and demonstrated the use of a testing 
apparatus developed in collaboration 
with Emily W. Akin, a_ graduate 
student at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 
K. H. 


mittee on 


fessor 


chairman of 
crease resistance and 
manence of finish, reported on that 
committee’s work in developing the 
Drapemeter, an instrument for evalu- 
ating the hand of fabrics. Evaluation 
of water-resistant finishes and tests for 
measuring hydrostatic pressure resist- 
ance, absorption resistance, and surface 
were Mr. 


Barnard, com- 


per- 


repellency discussed — by 
Slowinski. 

Speakers at the annual banquet held 
Saturday evening in the Hotel Com- 
modore were Carl Z. Draves, president 
of the association; H. L. Derby, presi- 
dent of American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp.; “Senator” Edward Ford; Dr. 
C. T. Murchison, president of Cotton 
Textile Institute; and Lieut. Col. Vere 
Painter, Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia. Elvin H. Killheffer, past presi- 
dent of the association presided. 

Final event of the meeting was the 
luncheon on Sunday at the National 
Advisory Committee’s Bldg. at the 


W orld’s Fair. 





up at speakers Ttabie at luncneon 


association: others left to right are Dr. 
president emeritus: Walter a Williams: 
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World's Fair 
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Young Men 


In Industry 


Given an opportunity to show initiative 
through the “Multiple-Management’ plan 


By CHAS. P. McCORMICK 


ent, McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of “Multiple Man- 
agement’* can be used in any industry 
where people work together and must 
have harmony and peace in order to 
While not 


definite plan toward doing something 


succeed. a cure-all, it is a 
about the existing feeling of unrest be- 
tween Capital and Labor. 

Realizing full well that the question 
of employer-employee relationships had 
to be studied seriously and some plan 
worked out. Multiple Management was 
originated and tried out as an experi- 
ment. We interested in a small 
way. in our own business, to see if we 


were 


could not produce a plan whereby the 
“young man” in business, the “worker 
in the factory” and the 
the road.” all would have a proper share 


“salesman on 


of the responsibility and all might par- 
ticipate in profits that might accrue in 
excess of the proper cost of running 
the business. 

Our first step 
Junior Board of Directors. We gave it 
a high-sounding title because we _ in- 
tended to give its members full respon- 
sibility next to the Board of 
The members 
are the trustees of the business and are 
directly responsible to the stockholders. 
The junior board (all eligible for the 
senior board) is a 


was to organize a 


Senior 


Directors. senior board 


group of the crea- 
tive-thinking type, selected regardless 
of age, creed or affiliation. 

These seventeen men were given the 
task of appointing from their number 
a chairman and a secretary to serve for 
six months; they were allowed to dis- 
cuss, criticize and do anything they de- 
sired, but ultimately to report anything 
on which they unanimously. 
Their recommendations could not be 
carried out by the junior board, but 
could be put into force by the stockhold- 
er’s (senior) board or the president of 


agreed 


the corporation. These two minimizing 
clauses or restrictions prevented the 
ultra-radical or ultra-conservative view- 
point from becoming the main or guid- 
ing spirit of the body. It allowed the 


*From an address before the annual con 
vention of the Southern Hosiery Manufae- 
turers Association held recently at Asheville, 
i te 
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young man to express his viewpoint at 
a closed meeting among his contempo- 
raries, without any representative of 
management sitting in. 

A prominent man once stated that 
young men are all radicals and would 
wreck a business, but after five years 
work the suggestions 
approved by this junior 
board numbered 2,109 and only six of 
these were turned down by the senior 
board. I wonder whether the senior 
boards of many of the leading cor- 
porations have made that many. It mat- 
ters not whether a man is 50 or 20 if 
he has merit. Merit alone should decide 
whether or not he will go on the boards 


of constructive 
unanimously 


or be an advisor or partner in thinking 
in your business. 

It is important to see that the mem- 
bers of the junior board stay unselfish, 
and for this purpose we have a plan 
whereby each of these juniors sponsors 
an incoming “entered apprentice” for 
a period of two months. These spon- 
and _ spirited men are 
taught the philosophy of Multiple Man- 
agement; they are corrected when 
wrong and are led wisely, just as an 
This creates 
new prospects for the junior board (in 
addition to the older men who have not 
made the board) to be elected at the 
next meeting six months later. In order 
to keep it from becoming a perpetual 
political organization, three men must 
be removed from the junior board every 
six months and three new members 
elected to fill their places, so that at 
the end of the six months the same 
three men who were dropped can, if 
they merit it, be put back on the board 
for the next six months. 

Our theory is that young executives 
on the junior board and the more 
mature executives on the senior board 
when they work together as a unit 
toward a common viewpoint are in- 
vincible. Certainly there is every ad- 
vantage to be 


sored young 


older brother would do. 


gained by throwing 
younger and older men together, for 
what one lacks the other has. The 
combination of the two makes an ideal 
human relationship in any field of life. 

If management will realize that every 


young clerk is a potential manager of 


of tomorrow, the relation- 
ship changes. It will be quite different 


a business 


from just looking at a “hired” person 
who is being employed by the day at a 
fixed price and is expected to turn 
out so much work. 

Of course, Multiple Management goes 
further than the junior board of di 
rectors. We applied it to the factory 
people, factory people only being nomi- 
nated and elected to the Factory Board 
of Directors. Here again the managers 
of the corporation have nothing what 
ever to do with the thinking of the 
factory board. In reality. back in 1932. 
we had what one might term today 
“collective bargaining” for the factory 
people. They tackled and settled the 
problem of wages, hours and conditions. 
and one by one each was cleared up 
satisfactorily in keeping with the profits 
of the business. We have today—and 
I say it humbly—a of 48 
weeks work (including a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay), a five-day. 40 hr. week, 
and a minimum wage of 40c. an hour 
to the humblest employee. 

We are happy to say that the fac- 
tory board has enabled us to cut our 
overhead 10% in than 
years. They also stepped up _ produc- 
tion without any without 
sweatshop conditions, over 34%. We 
gave them higher wages than in 1929 
—but we gave first you see then they 
returned much to us. It is not much 
fun to be forced by law to give. 

There is also a Sales Board of Di- 
rectors controlled by leading merit 
salesmen on the road, appointed each 
year, to give new life, new viewpoint 
and new methods to the merchandising. 
selling and advertising field. There are 
ten of these men elected by merit and 
ten inside that board. 
They meet twice a year for a week 
at a time and outline the policies of 
the firm. Here you have the outside view- 
point expressed, not over-dominated by 
the inside viewpoint. 

The final culmination of these three 
boards is illustrative of the fact that 
“forty heads are better than one.” I 
was interested in calling in every avail- 
able thinking person in the business 
and making him a part of it, not in the 
theories, but in actual practice. Hence. 
the final step in such a plan was the 
working out of a profit-sharing method 
so that when profits were made they 
would be distributed throughout the 
entire organization in proportion te 
everyone’s participation in the busi- 
ness. That is. we distribute profits in 
excess of the needed capital, taxes. 
dividend payments, surplus for future 
needs, etc. 

Incentives to Americans 
sary for any industry to consider to- 
day. for every worker should have the 
opportunity, through merit only, to ad- 


guarantee 


over less five 


piecework, 


executives on 


are neces 
vance as rapidly as possible. 
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Newest Fabrics on the Road 


Automobile Show discloses modern car 
more than ever a living room on wheels’ 





nterior view of a 1941 Buick, showing the darker upholstery in seats and 
wer panels and lighter materials for sides and roof 


A FABRIC-CONSCIOUS CROWDthronged 


the 41st annual National Automobile 
Show at the Grand Central Palace. 
New York. from Oct. 12 to 20. Not 
only were the fabrics in the car in- 


' 


eriors more luxurious and harmonious 
than before, but concurrent style shows 
were held in which mannekins featured 
ostumes designed to blend with par- 
ular car interiors, and other manne- 
ns showed themselves in coats made 
om precisely the same fabrics as those 
ed in the car upholstery. The general 
iblic seemed to respond to the effort 
‘hich designers had expended to make 
« interior more than ever a “living 
The furnishing 
miliar in fine cars has been brought 


m on wheels.” 
medium and lower priced lines. 
‘he one newest touch in automobile 
iolstery disclosed at the recent show 
the use of a two-tone effect on the 
TILE WORLD 
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inside of the car as well as on the out- 
side. In many models the outside finish 
was done in darker color below the belt 
line and a lighter color above. Similarly 
within, the upholstery for seats was 
often done in a dark shade. while the 
door and side panels and the ceiling 
were in lighter. plainer material. 

In general patterned fabrics for seat 
upholstery herringbones 


focused upon 


and stripes, while percentage of plain 
fabrics was large. The following list of 


colors found in leading models gives an 


idea of the diversity: Ember, pigeon 
gray, pilgrim gray, pebble tan, sand tan, 
moss green, frost green, terra cotta, 
madeira red, Hula blue, and Cheerio 
green. A popular cloth was Canda, 
made by Collins & Aikman, first in- 


troduced last year, and now found on 
ten of the eighteen makes shown. 


Among the highlights of the in- 


dividual exhibits were the following: 

Ford: A pattern mohair, a 
striped combination of bedford cord and 
broadcloth. and broadcloth alone. In 
Mercury were broadcloths and corded 
material. In Lincoln, broadcloth. 

Studebaker: Solid color broadcloths 
in two-tone style, using sky blue for the 
seats and gray for sides and ceiling. 

Buick similarly stressed broadcloths 
and corded fabrics. 

Cadillac used both plain and striped 
broadcloths and bedford cords. 

Pontiac used fine bedford cords and 
flat wool fabrics. 

Chevrolet showed striped effects and 
plain materials. 

Chrysler models featured broadcloths 
in interiors, usually in two-tone, one 
such car showing a rich dark blue com- 
bined with light buff. This company 
featured “tailored-to-taste” and showed 
one interior in Scotch plaid. 

Hudson used principally flat fabrics 
in the two-tone style using mixtures and 
stripes for the seat upholstery. 

Willys’ Americar used Canda cloth. 

Dodge stressed bedford cords. 

Oldsmobile gave prominence both to 
broadcloths and corded effects. 

Packard offered 22 different 
fabric combinations. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute estimated 
that will 


chevron 


color 


automobile industry 


use 
840,000 bales of cotton and that  in- 
dividual models of the 1941 cars may 


contain between 514 and 81 |b. of cotton, 
depending on details of design. Under 
the surface of upholstery will be found 
many yards of cotton in the structure 
of the seats. with laminated cotton pad- 
ding covering the springs as well as 
being used in the walls and tops. 
Perhaps all the new things were not 
Automobile 


was understood that new fabrics using 


shown at the Show for it 
acetate staple have given a good account 
of themselves for automobile upholstery. 
Also “Norzon” made by Behr-Manning 
fabric flock 


through the intermediary of an electro- 


Co. by coating a with 
static process, is being tested by five 
car makers for side walls and upholstery. 

In some of the open cars shown there 
was interesting use of bedford cords in 
conjunction with the more usual leather. 
It is presumed that fabrics in such cars 
are water-repellent. 
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Soaking Ingredients 


Must be carefully chosen and applied if 
desired crepe effects are to be secured 


By GEORGE THOMAS 


UTILIZATION AND CONTROL of the 
creping qualities of rayon yarn to 
secure desired effects in woven fabrics 
involve a combination of physical, 
chemical, and mechanical achieve- 
ments. Producing and reproducing a 
given fabric, where the yarn’s creping 
qualities play an important role in se- 
curing a desired effect, call for an 
intimate knowledge of the machinery 
employed and of the physical, mechan- 
ical, and chemical properties of the 
materials. It is difficult to study the 
various properties under these headings. 
but they can easily be discussed under 
several others. The more important 
factors that must be considered in pro- 
ducing a rayon crepe fabric. or a fab- 
ric containing a highly twisted com- 
bination of yarns where one of them 
is rayon, are: (1) yarn; (2) ingre- 
dients used in soaking; (3) technique 
employed in soaking, extracting, and 
drying; (4) mechanical set up of ma- 
chinery; (5) weaving layout and fabric 
construction; and (6) dyeing and fin- 
ishing technique and processes. 

The securing of uniform results re- 
quires an absolute control of each of 
these factors. The stylist or designer 
who wishes to create a fabric where 
the effect is wholly or partially se- 
cured by the creping characteristics of 
a yarn must know how to vary these 
characteristics in such a way that the 
desired result is obtained. 

No two brands of rayon yarn have 
exactly the same creping qualities, nor 
will they, when subjected to identical 
treatment, produce a crepe fabric with 
exactly the same pebble. This is equally 
true with respect to dyeing. Yarns, 
even from two different plants of the 
same manufacturer, should not be 
mixed in the same piece or in deliveries 
to the same cutter because each rayon 
manufacturer exerts a minute and defi- 
nite control over the yarn he produces 
in each one of his plants. Therefore by 
using yarn from the same plant, and 
following it through the processes of 
throwing, weaving, dyeing, and finish- 
ing with the same technique. repro- 
ducible results can be obtained. 

Phe several brands of viscose process 
yarn can be so processed in soaking 
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and throwing that they are made to 
yield a definite controllable type of 
crepe or pebble. This is due to the fact 
that in viscose rayon the type of crepe 
or pebble depends upon the amount, 
rate, and time required to release the 
energy stored up during throwing. 

Cuprammonium yarns, given the 
same corresponding number of turns of 
twist, will produce the same type of 
high-pebble crepe but one which the 
author has found is not modified to any 
appreciable extent by variations in 
ratio of one soaking ingredient to the 
other or in the total amount employed. 
Furthermore, the use of different types 
of soaking ingredients results in little 
difference in the pebble. The most prac- 
tical ways to modify pebble with this 
type of yarn are by changing the con- 
struction of the weave and by emboss- 
ing prior to boiling-off. 

It is understood that acetate yarns 
are never used alone as primary twist 
yarns, but always as secondaries in a 
combination yarn. 

Several rayon manufacturers, through 
their processing departments, offer 
throwsters and weavers semi-processed, 
or pre-soaked, yarns for crepe fabrics. 
Pre-soaked yarns offer certain advan- 
tages to manufacturers of standard-con- 
struction goods. Where yarns have been 
soaked and delivered in skeins, throw- 
sters can eliminate soaking and drying 
costs which, of necessity, are higher for 
throwsters than for yarn manufacturers. 

Oiled yarns delivered on cones elimi- 
nate other operations in throwing 
plants, such as soaking, drying, and 
winding. These yarns are finding favor 
among throwsters with  cotton-type 
twisters. But neither pre-soaked skeins 
nor oiled cones are of much assistance 
to manufacturers of fancy and novelty 
fabrics, because they limit the type of 
pebble that can be obtained. The only 
methods of varying pebble fabrics made 
with pre-soaked or oiled yarns are by 
control of wet-firishing operations, by 
embossing, and by raising or lowering 
the temperature and concentration of the 
boil-off bath. 

Many stylists, designers, throwsters, 
and weavers who are constantly devel- 
oping fancy and novelty fabrics are 
finding that their ability to create a de- 
sired effect, pattern, or style in a rayon 





crepe fabric is limited only by their un- 
derstanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of rayon soaking, their knowledge 
of soaking ingredients, and their manip- 
ulation of ingredients. 

Materials used in soaking are of two 
distinct types. One is a size or a binder 
and consists of adhesive materials, such 
as gelatine, glue, gum arabic, dextrin, 
etc.; the other is a water-soluble oil or 
lubricant. 

For the study of creping character- 
istics imparted by various soaking in- 
gredients, experiments were carried out 
on a 4x4 canton crepe fabric, where the 
filling was 46 to 48 picks per inch of 
200/75 semi-dull viscose-type yarn 
thrown with 48/50 turns, and the warp 
was 94 to 96 ends per inch of 150 
denier semi-dull acetate yarn, set up in 
the loom with 47-in. reed space. A so- 
called normal or medium pebble was 
produced in this construction by a soak- 
ing formula consisting of 2% lb. of 
size and 15 to 18 lb. of oil to 60 gal. of 
water. In one series of experiments, 
equal amounts of the same oil were 
used throughout, but the size was varied 
by using equal amounts of gelatines of 
different gel strength, blends of dextrin 
and gelatine; gelatine and gum arabic. 

As far as pebble was concerned, re- 
sults obtained by the author showed 
that it made no difference what binder 
was used as long as the ratio of binder 
to oil remained constant. However, it 
was found that some binders have 
preference over others. In the gelatine 
and dextrin blends, the gelatine is 
ruined if heated above 160° F., whereas 
most brands of dextrin require tempera- 
tures above 160° F. to become com- 
pletely soluble. Under-cooked dextrin in 
a soaking bath tends to settle out of 
the solution and in subsequent soaking 
leads to non-uniformity. Gelatine and 
gum arabic blends worked well as 
far as solubility goes, but yarns soaked 
with gelatine and gum arabic as binders 
lost tensile strength due to the brittle 
nature of the gum arabic size film on 
the yarn. High gel strength gelatines 
were not so. satisfactory as low or 
moderately low gel strength gelatines 
because they did not possess sufficient 
elasticity. Furthermore, the higher gel 
strength gelatines were more difficult 
to get into solution and had a tendency 
to congeal at lower temperatures. 

A very satisfactory binder was a pre- 
pared rayon warp sizing compound 
with a high-grade gelatine base; this 
compound dissolves at a low tempera- 
ture (about 140° F.), has a low ash 
content, and mixes readily with water 
without Jumping. 

[A subsequent article will discuss these 
experiments in more detail and will de- 
scribe a moulage method for preserving 
results of such tests.—Editor | 
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Imperfections in Cotton Fabrics 


Cause less trouble when all parties 
concerned call them by correct names 


THE VALUE of mutual understanding of 
terms can nowhere be illustrated more 
clearly than by taking as an example 
the common defects in cotton gray 
goods. When the cloth room reports 
warp streaks as cracked dents, or broken 
warp ends as misdraws, the weave room 
works hard to correct a non-existent 
fault. The time and effort could easily 
be avoided if mills would define and 
illustrate all defects and then educate 
the employees to the official definitions. 
However, differences in use of terms 
occur not only within the mill but fre- 
quently go much further—they often 
exist between the selling office and the 
mill. 

To make sure 
called by their 
sometimes advisable to weave pieces of 


that all defects 


correct 


are 
names, it is 





Oil Streaks — Appearance: Black or 
stained streaks running warpwise or filling- 
wise. Causes: Careless oiling of roll stands 
and saddles in carding and/or spinning 
room, or careless oiling in almost any de- 
partment; dropping bobbins on floor dur- 
ing handling; oil dropping into warp from 
overhead shafting. Remedy: Care in oiling 
and in handling of bobbins. 


cloth containing all the common defects, 
to label the imperfections correctly, and 
to distribute the pieces to the parties 
concerned. Several such samples, dis- 
played at points about the cloth room, 
are of great value to graders in listing 
defects correctly, and such a sample in 
the hands of the selling agent greatly 
reduces telephone, telegraph, and ship- 
ping expenses. 

A second method is that of photo- 
graphing defects and distributing the 
marked pictures in the same manner as 
the pieces of cloth. Textite Wor.p 
presented a number of such _ photo- 
graphs in the May, 1940, issue; those 
reproduced below are offered as a sup- 
plement. They should prove valuable as 
a reference and aid in the elimination 
of misunderstandings. 


Wavy cloth—Appearance: Thick and 
thin bands running across fabric. Causes: 
Faulty let-off or take-up, fabric slipping on 
sand roll, pick wheel missing, loose beam 
heads, bad or tight bearings in take-up, 
warp beam or whip roll out of line, bent 
beam gudgeons. Remedy: Check-up begin- 
ning with take-up and let off motions, 
repair faulty part. 





Flat or misdraw— Appearance: Streak 
in warp resembling that caused by broken 
end or cracked reed, difference being no 
end out in warp. Causes: Carelessness on 
part of weaver drawing in broken end or 
drawing-in hand on new pattern. Remedy: 
Caution operatives to draw all 
correctly, inspect headend from each new 


ends 


warp tied in, have loom-fixers check looms 
in spare time. 


Thin place—Appearance: Strip without 
filling ranging usually from a fraction to 
over an inch in width. Causes: Loose crank 
arm allows loom to throw out bobbins; 
splinter or nick on shuttle breaks filling; 
bobbin tails not unwrapped, or tail slips as 
new bobbin is picked; filling grate clogged 
up. Remedy: Check shuttle: follow up other 
causes if trouble is not in shuttle. 





Kinky 


k places running fillingwise with an 


fillimg — Appearance: Short, 


+} 


occasional small loop. Causes: Improper 


conditioning, too much twist in spinning, 
or insufficient shuttle tension. Remedy: Cor- 
: 


rr conditioning, less twist, heavier shuttle 
or more tension in shuttle eye. 
LE WOR LD 
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Overshot, undershot, floats—4Ap- 
pearance: Picks and warp ends not inter- 
lacing. Causes: Ends breaking and catching 
in shed, lint or waste falling into shed, 
harness improperly set. Remedy: Set so as 
quickly to jerk broken ends out of harness 
and reed in order to prevent tangling. 


Hard size—Appearance: Sandpaper ef- 
fect and feel. Warp allowed to 
remain immersed in size too long, or to dry 
too hard against cylinder while stopped. 
Remedy: Keep slasher moving while yarn 
is in process; reduce necessary stops to a 


Causes: 


minimum. 
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By JOHN L. McAULIFFE 


BLUEPRINTS 
with architectural and mechanical draw- 
However. the writer has found an 


are ordinarily associated 


ings. 
additional use for them—depicting the 
characteristics of wool staples. For this 
purpose, it is believed, the blueprinting 
method offers advantages over photog- 
Photography 


series of 


raphy. depends for its 
effect lights and 
shadows that range from strong high- 


upon a 
lights to grays and black. As a conse- 
quence, some of the fibers in a photo- 
graph white and others 


dark. 


possible 


may appear 
This makes it 
accurately to 


practically im- 

compare the 
fibers one with another. Moreover, the 
size of the fibers in a photographic print 
may or may not be the same as the 
samples photographed, depending on a 
variety of circumstances. 


Blueprints, on the other hand. present 


Blueprinting Wool Staples 


Gives accurate record of fiber length, 
waviness, diameter, and other features 


the wool fibers in a_ two-dimensional 
plane, without any shadows. And, since 
prints are made by the contact method, 
each fiber appears in its true size and 
relation 
the sample. 
Blueprints of 


correct to each other fiber in 


wool staples show 
clearly the length. uniformity, waviness, 
diameter, and general quality of the 
stock. Prints can be filed, and thus be- 
come a detailed record of the various 


srades used. These records can be re- 


ferred to for comparing new lots coming 
in with those received earlier. 

The method of making the prints is 
as follows: Procure a yard of drafts- 
men’s blueprint paper. a half pound of 
potassium bichromate crystals. and a 
photographic printing frame. Dissolve 
quart of 
solution 


some crystals in a water; 


enough to give the a deep 
orange color. Then place a small speci- 


men of wool in the printing frame next 


. c ; ° | ' 
Blueprints of three typical wool staples 


to the glass and cover it with a piece of 
blueprint paper, sensitive side next to 
Next fasten the back on the 
frame; then turn it over and expose to 
direct sunlight until the paper becomes 
a bluish gray. Due to variations in the 
intensity of the sunlight, a few tests 
may be necessary to get the best ex- 


the wool. 


posure time. 

Remove the paper from the frame, dip 
it in clear water for an instant, then 
immerse it in the potassium bichromate. 
or fixing. solution for 2 to 3 min. As 
soon as the paper is removed from the 
solution, wash it in running water until 
all traces of the solution are removed. 
Then, place the print between blotters 
to dry. 

The blueprint paper must be handled, 
before and after exposure, in a semi- 
dark room, as the paper is sensitive to 
light. After it is put into the fixing bath, 
however. this is no longer necessary. 
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FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES—Chapter IV. Sinkers and Dividers 


SINKERS AND DIVIDERS must be perfect 
to produce perfect fabric. The lines 
caused by defective sinkers range from 
very fine ones, which are barely dis- 
cernible in good light, up to large and 
loose wales. When the bad sinker wale 
is due to roughness on the top of the 
sinker or divider nose, turning the 
needles down by the handwheels will 
often cause the yarn to be pulled at the 
rough spot and indicate the sinker to be 
replaced. If however, the roughness is 
on the under side of the sinker nose or 
if there is any question as to which 
sinker or divider is marking, it is best 
to replace a few at once so the knitter 
may continue with his work, after which 
the sinkers and dividers taken from the 
head may be carefully examined with a 
microscope for defects. 

The following list of defects of sinkers 
and dividers, and other information in 
this chapter inclosed in quotation marks 
are abstracted from the February, 1934, 
issue of the Reading Record. The list 
follows: “(a) over or under size; (b) 
misaligned with needles of need bar; 
(c) incorrectly pliered, having a twist 
or bend: (d) broken sinker-backs; (e) 
too much vertical play in sinker head 
slots (such heads ought to be shipped 
to the builders for reconditioning) ; (f) 
rough or rusty spots on sinkers; (g) 
sinkers and dividers with rough throats 
and noses; (h) sinker and divider 
throats cut-in by the silk; (j) reinfore- 
ing plates loose on the sinker-back; 
(k) replacing old sinkers or dividers 
with new ones in an old head; do not 
mix new sinkers and dividers with old 
ones in refilling a sinker head; the best 
plan is to fill one head completely with 
new parts and use the old parts that 
appear to be in good condition for sub- 
stitution in heads containing old parts; 
this is important because a sinker head 
having some old and some new parts 
will not produce satisfactory fabric 
under general conditions; (1) mixing 





Fig. F7. Sinker tools 
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sinkers and dividers of different manu- 
facture in a single head; and (m) 
sinkers worn heavily where they strike 
the verge-plate will feed too much yarn. 
Such sinkers should be replaced with 
others corresponding to those remain- 
ing in the head.” 

A good tool for sinker removal is 
shown in Fig. F7. It may be made from 
either cold-rolled or tool steel #3 in. 
thick; the thin point should either be 
case hardened or tempered depending 
upon the stock used. For divider re- 
moval when the butts are broken off, a 
straight piece of piano wire about 0.05 
in. diameter is used. having a V groove 
filed in one end. It is inserted in a hard- 
wood handle having flats (also shown in 
Fig. F7) to enable one to keep the 





Courtesy Textile Machine Works 


Fig. F8. Sinker-head and jack-bar ar- 


rangement 


groove vertical, readily. The sinker-head 
and jack-bar arrangement is shown in 
Fig. F8. 

SINKER HEADS are carefully constructed, 
and there is a minimum of clearance 
for the sinkers and dividers in new 
machines; but it is important that the 
heads be correctly located in the ma- 
chines, and the correct procedure for 
the initial setting and for realignment 
of a wrong setting is the same. 

“There are various causes to be found 
in the sinker head itself for the appear- 
ance of the sinker lines; and since, in 
most cases, the cause suggests the 
remedy, a list will be given here and 
explanations made only where it is 





Fig. F9. Grinding fixture used for 
verge plates 


deemed necessary for clearness of 
instructions: 

“1. Sinker heads with heavily worn 
slots allowing the sinkers and dividers 
to sway in a horizontal direction. 

“2. Sinker heads must be level and 
completely supported by the center bed. 
Where a twist is apparent in the head, 
causing the sinkers to bind, it can be 
removed by chiseling cross-marks or 
scoring the center-bed pad at the center 
of the section. This should be done only 
by a skillful mechanic; otherwise the 
head may be forced from one extreme to 
another and result in further trouble. 
Both sinker heads for a double needle 
bar must be of the same height. 

“3. Out of line with the needle bar. 
Check the surfaces of the center bed 
with a straightedge where the sinker 
heads are fastened. If any variation is 
found, it can usually be corrected by 
peening. After such corrections are 
made, should the sinker heads still show 
uneven seating on the center bed, the 
trouble can be remedied by inserting 
paper liners and by filing pads of the 
sinker head where necessary. Care 
should be taken to limit the thickness of 
the paper liners to 0.005 in. and, when 
filing the pad, to equalize the adjust- 
ment to make sure that the pad is filed 
square. 

“4. Stiffening screws set unevenly re- 


— 


Fig. FIO. Broken butt divider for 


opening partly closed «slots 
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sulting in a variation of the distance 
between the top and bottom, causing 
tight and loose sinkers and dividers at 
different points across the head. 

“5. Worn out or cut-in verge plates. 
Either replace or regrind. 

“6. Incorrect clearance between sink- 
er-backs and verge-plate. Having the 
correct amount of clearance at the sink- 
er-back and the verge-plate is important 
if uniform fabric is to be produced. 
This clearance should be such that. with 
the jacks completely forward, a divider 
corresponding to the gage of the ma- 
chine can be placed between the sinker- 
back and verge-plate. Sometimes the 
clearance is not enough to prevent the 
sinkers from battering the verge-plate 
to such an extent that all sinkers are 
carried forward variable distances, re- 
sulting in the formation of uneven sinker 
wales. The only remedy for this is to 
grind the verge-plate and make sure 
the clearance is correct. 

“7. Foreign matter between verge- 
plate and sinkers, such as dirt or needle 
beards. 

“8. Dirt in groove or slots of verge- 
plates, eliminating shock absorber effect. 

“9. An important cause for the ap- 
pearance of sinker lines, especially on 


machines that have run a few years, is 
indentations in the presser edge of the 
sinker head. Such nicks will interfere 
with the correct pressing off of the old 
loops and cause an injured, split, or 
partly tucked stitch, which results in an 
unsightly wale line or lines. Presser 
edges must be reground when this con- 
dition exists.” 


Surface grinding for verge-plates, 
mentioned under item 6, is least ex- 


pensive and requires no hand finishing. 
A grinding fixture as shown in Fig. F9 
can be easily made from a piece of 
machinery steel 14 in. square and the 
length of the longest verge-plate. A 
clamping plate } in. thick and three 
setscrews, vs in. 18 thread, are all the 
additional material required. Cold- 
rolled stock, if used, would be likely to 
warp while the slot is being milled or 
when it is removed from the miller. The 
end setscrews should be the length of 
the footer verge-plates apart. 
Sometimes when a sinker breaks, and 
more often when the butt is separated 
from the blade of the sinker, the weight 
of the catchbar will drive the broken 
butt against the bed of the sinker head 
and more the 
sinkers will bind or cannot be replaced. 


close one or slots so 





Partially closed slots may be reopened 
with a broken butt divider, of the same 
gage, ground with a long angle at the 
nib and having the nose rounded so jt 
will not catch on the bottom of the 
sinker slot, as illustrated in Fig. F10, 
The ground edges should be square, but 
smooth. With the catchbar up and the 
sinkers pushed back even with the 
presser edge of the sinker head, but left 
in the slots to support adjoining walls, 
the opening divider is pushed back as 
far as it will go freely in the bruised 
slot, and then grasped firmly with a 
stout, blunt-nosed pair of pliers about 
1 in. from the front of the sinker head. 
Then with a few short punches, so as 
not to touch the front of the sinker head, 
the slot may be opened. A few sinkers 
only are removed for the insertion of a 
screwdriver blade back of the verge- 
plate, and pressure is applied against 
the opening divider blade and bent wall 
close to the surface of the sinker head 
to let the divider blade go free. This 
method will leave the slots in much 
better condition than by sawing them 
out with a divider having a saw-toothed 
nose, and will save much of the time 
usually required to remove and reset the 
sinker head after it has been fixed. 


CIRCULAR MACHINES. Chapter VI. Sinkers and Cams 


THE ORIGINAL FUNCTION of sinkers 
used with circular hosiery machines 
hold down the knitted fabric 
and assist the needles in casting off the 
With the advent of 


plating, sinkers took on a second funce- 


was to 


loops. reverse 


tion—that of manipulating the main 
knitting yarns to effect lengthwise 
stripes. More recently sinkers have 


been devised to cause certain loops to 
stand out so as to produce a terry-cloth 
effect. There are many different types 
of sinkers, each designed for a specific 
the 


purpose. Some of more familiar 
types are illustrated in Fig. C6. The 
normal plating sinker will be recog- 


nized at A by the low butt. The others 
are for producing various patterning 
effects. according to the set-up of the 
pattern drum and its connection through 
levers to the various actuating cams. 
Once sinkers have been put in place. 
set in proper relation to the 
needles. adjusted to act at the 
correct time for efficient plating and 


their 
and 


holding of the fabric, they will give 
little trouble. Eventually. 
they will wear out and will have to be 
replaced. When the sinkers in a ma- 


however, 


chine begin to show signs of wear. they 
should be replaced with a complete 
It is not good practice to put 
in one new sinker at a time as an old 


new set. 
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By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


one gives out. If new sinkers are mixed 
old the 
stitches will not be uniform. 

When machines are re-sinkered, the 
old sinkers should be saved until they 


with one which are worn, 


can be sorted. Upon sorting, some will 


be found that are still good for weeks 
of service. These should be salvaged 
and matched in sets with others saved 
from previous lots. Any which are 
badly worn and not worth salvaging 
should be discarded. 
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Fig. C6. Several common types of sinkers as used on Banner and Scott & 
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Williams circular hosiery machines 
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Editorial Introduction 


By DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 





THE Annual Mill Check-Up Number of Textite Worip 

las become an established means whereby textile manu- 
cturers can appraise their individual effectiveness: their 

opportunity to net a profit instead of a loss, or to expand 

a profit. 

In addition to, 

ind in fact transcending. this opportunity is a responsi- 


bility: a responsibility 


But this year the program is different. 


which every 


which falls particularly heé 


\merican shares, but 
ivily upon the great industries 


of the country. And of these, there are some which are 
more exclusively concerned with defense than is the 
xtile industry. but there is none which bears more 


itely the dual burden of supplying defense materials 
; 


meeting a basic need of the civilian population. 


demand for textile modernization 
othe years has 


Consequently, the 


ch in heen based primarily upon a 


elf-interest motive, is this year a patriotic call. 


NOR IS THIS MERELY a call of the 
ange call: a long-range responsibility and opportunity. 
Even the knowledge of the world-shaking 


vents of the last year will reveal that there is no early 
to the 


moment. It is a long- 


most casual 


1. in sight. emergency. 


But national defense cannot be served by broad gener- 
ilities. Its effectiveness de pends upon the individual efh- 
ency of each group, each unit, each industry, each craft, 
hose product--whether in the form of materials or of 
or——contributes to the national program. 

So. in devoting the 1940 Annual Mill Check-Up Numbet 
PextiteE Worup to the theme “Textile 


Defense.” the 


Modernization 
thei 
job to indicate to their readers 


editors are conscious of own 


sponsibility. It is their 
=t wl 


lat Constitutes maximum efficiency in all phases of 


ir activity. Not only in plant, equipment, engineering 


lities and supplies—-but in employer-employee  rela- 


uships. working conditions. protection again sabotage, 


oduction planning. merchandising. purchasing, and the 


ny other functions of management. 

\nd the reward? First, there is the satisfaction of 
ng ones country through individual contribution to 
onal defense. That. in itself would be enough. But. 


addition. there will be the material rewards of fair 


[ODERNIZATION FOR DEFENSE” SECTION FOLLOWS amp 
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profits which always accompany sound mill activity: of 


a high rate of employment; and, finally, of the oppor- 
tunity to place plants and policies in optimum condition. 
When the emergency is over, the latter will be the step- 


ping-stone to a permanently successtul industry. 


AND SO WE APPEND THESE TWO MEMOS: 


Vemo to textile cant make 
money in the textile business in the next year, you never 


manufacturers: If you 


will be able to. Defense purchases, plus expanded civilian 
buying due to increased purchasing power of the millions, 
promise record textile volume. 

The only alibi you might resort to would be that your 
plant or equipment or production policies or purchasing 
and sales policies or engineering facilities or working 
conditions or financing arrangements were not tuned up 
to enable you to avail yourself of this opportunity. 

In the following section, we have stolen this alibi from 
you. We have provided you with complete check-charts 
whereby you can immediately check your position, and 
take steps to make it tops. 

Wemo to suppliers: 


If you can’t make money out of 


the textile industry in the next year, you never will be 
able to 


Your service to the industry is as vital to textile prog- 


for the same reasons cited above. 


ress as is that of the textile manufacturers themselves. 
Unless you sell and service your equipment, accessories, 
supplies. and what have you, effectively and aggressively. 
the industry itself will muff this ideal opportunity. 

That is what this special section is all about. 


EDITORIAL CREDIT: 


men. 


Every editorial job is the product of 
The section which follows was developed under the 
direction of Winn W. Chase. associate editor of TEXTILE 
Wortp. Individual articles. in addition to those prepared 
by outside contributors. and so indicated, were written by 
William B. Dall. William 
G. Ashmore, Earle Mauldin. Howard P. Galloway, Gordon 
B. M. Walker, and this writer. 

All of 


most urgent responsibility the industry has faced for two 


members of our editorial staff: 


us offer this section as one which outlines the 


decades: and. equally, its greatest opportunity. 


\ 
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THE MOST important job immediately 
ahead of the textile industry is to 
furnish the 1,500,000 or more men who 
will be under arms next year with the 
necessary fabrics for uniforms and 
other textile equipage. At the same 
time, it must meet the normal require- 
ments of the civilian population for 
textiles for apparel, household, and 
industrial use. Speed is essential in 
the performance of the first part of this 
task; desirable in carrying out the 
second part. Already bottlenecks have 
occurred in manufacture of a few types 
of textiles required in large amounts 
for military purposes. Already it has 
proved necessary to start development 
for civilian use of new fabrics in 
which synthetic fibers replace in part 
or in whole natural fibers that are 
normally imported. 

Modern productive equipment is 
needed. of course, if these bottlenecks 
are to be uncorked and potential ones 
avoided. Likewise, up-to-date machin- 
ery will aid materially in manufactur 
ing textiles to meet the rigid specifica 
tions set up by the Government. It is 
necessary, too, if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained in handling rayon 
staple and other synthetics which will 
he employed in increasing quantities as 
the shortage of certain natural fibers 
becomes more acute. 


In many instances modernization pro- 
grams will have to be revamped to 
meet emergency conditions. That is 
mills which have adopted a policy of 
concentrating all attention on a singl 
department of the plant. bringing it 
completely up-to-date before a second 
one is tackled. may find it necessary 
to abandon this plan temporarily and 
modernize first the worst spots in each 
department. Then again. in any mod 
ernization work carried out now. major 
emphasis must be placed on installa 
tion of machines which increase pro 
duction or of special-purpose machines. 
This does not mean. however. that 
modernization of equipment to reduce 
costs or to effect improvement in qual 
ity of product has diminished in im 
portance 

Many of the textiles for military use 
differ in construction from those ordi 


narily manufactured for civilian pur 
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poses. Hence, companies obtaining 
large government contracts may find 
that the first step necessary to efh- 
cient production is the installation of 
new equipment in certain departments 
in order to balance the mill. This is 
likely to be true particularly in plants 
which heretofore have been  accus- 
tomed to manufacturing somewhat 
lighter fabrics. For example, cotton 
mills making heavy Army duck may 
find it necessary to increase production 
in their picking, carding. drawing, 
slashing, and weaving departments. 
Woolen mills on army overcoatings 
may have to step up the scouring, dye- 
ing. picking. carding, and fulling oper- 
ations. Worsted mills may need to 
expand top dyeing and other facilities. 
Knitting mills producing heavy woolen 
underclothing and socks, lining mate- 
rials. and mosquito netting may dis- 
cover that additional capacity is re- 
quired. Finishing plants may learn 
that the dyeing department is the bot- 
tleneck. Again. future changes in 
specifications for military fabrics may 
throw the mill out of balance and 
necessitate installation of new machin- 
ery in one or more departments. In 
any of these cases, installation of addi- 
tional machines or replacement of 
older equipment with the same num- 
ber of modern high-speed machines 
may be the answer. 

Companies which have received large 
orders from the Army for such textiles 
as blankets. uniform cloths. and socks 
are pressed to make quick deliveries 
of these materials and, concurrently, to 
maintain normal production of textiles 
for civilian use. As nobody knows how 
long the heavy demand for military 
fabrics will continue, the question of 
how much additional equipment to in- 
stall without over-expanding produc- 
tive capacity is difhcult to answer. 
However. many individual manufac 
turers feel that replacement of obso- 
lete machines with up-to-date equip- 
ment not only will aid them in increas 
ing production now, but also will put 
their mills in a_ better condition to 
meet any situation which may arise 
when the present emergency is over. 

The necessity for eking out the sup 
ply of natural fibers available for 
civilian purposes will. without doubt. 


hasten the adoption of ravon_ staple 
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and other synthetics in manufacturé 
of a wide variety of woven and 
knitted fabrics. Since this trend 
toward more extensive use of synthetics 
is not a temporary one, but is certain 
to continue regardless of how long the 
war lasts, there is every reason fot 
textile mills to prepare at once to 
handle these fibers in the most effi- 
cient manner. This, of course, pre 
supposes the use of the new types of 
machines now available which are de- 
signed specifically for use with con- 
tinuous-filament rayon and_— rayon 
staple. Such equipment runs almost 
the entire gamut of preparatory, spin- 
ning, throwing, winding, — twisting, 
warp preparation, weaving, knitting, 
dyeing, and _ finishing machinery. 
Among the machines which appear to 
merit particular attention at this time 
are the various types developed re 
cently for handling rayon staple. 


FASI N SHIFT A FACT 


Two other conditions arising from 
the war which textile manufacturers 
should take into account in connection 
with their modernization programs are 
the Paris-to-New York fashion = shift 
and the cutting off of imports from 
Europe of certain specialty fabrics. 
Smaller manufacturers, particularly 
should carefully consider the feasibil- 
ity of installing new machinery which 
will permit them to produce the “ex- 
clusive” apparel fabrics desired by 
creators of fashions, and the industrial 
and other specialty fabrics formerly 
imported for which there is a relatively 
small but steady demand. 

The accompanying chart, _ listing 
about 85 different types of equipment 
which have been developed or jm- 
proved in recent years, affords the 
textile manufacturer a means _ for 
checking quickly to see if his mill has 
installed the modern productive ma 
chinery necessary to cope with eme! 
gency conditions. This preliminary 
check will in numerous cases indicat 
to individual manufacturers the advis 
ability of drawing up a similar, but 
more detailed, chart for each depart 
ment of their mills as a prelude to 
modernization to balance production 
for manufacture of textiles for military 
purposes or to get in shape for pro 


ducing new fabrics for civilian need 





Has your mill installed this modern productive equipment? 





OTTON 


Blending feeders 

Latest-type cleaners 

Efficient distribution system 
Single-process pickers 

Tinting and spraying equipment 
Vacuum or continuous strippers on cards 
Improved combers 

Long-draft drawing 

Long-draft roving 

Long-draft large-package spinning 
Up-to-date filling conditioners 
Automatic high-speed spoolers and warpers 
Large-package twisters 
High-speed winders 
Slasher-control system 

Warp tying-in machines 
Automatic drawing-in machines 
High-speed automatic looms 
Up-to-date knitting machines 
High-speed shears 

Up-to-date inspecting machines 
Improved sewing machines 


AYON and SILK 


Machine-soaking equipment 

Extractors and air dryers 

Improved skein winders 

Precise-wind coners 

Balanced-package throwing 

Up-to-date conditioning and twist-setting 

High-speed warpers and beamers and 
magazine creeling 

Large drum multi-cylinder slashers 

Warp tying-in machines 

High-speed automatic looms 


LYON STAPLE 


Fiber cutters 

Special pickers 

Oiling and tinting equipment 
Hot-air dryers 

Efficient blending equipment 
Up-to-date staple-fiber cards 
Long-draft drawing 

Long-draft roving 

Long-draft large-package spinning 
Large-can multi-cylinder slashers 
Warp tying-in machines 
High-speed automatic looms 
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WOOLEN and WORSTED 


Instrument-controlled scouring 

Improved continuous dryers 

Mechanical blenders 

High-production pickers 

Mechanical oilers 

Ceiling condensers or rotating distributors 

Wide cards with improved feeds, tape condens- 
ers, larger jack spools and vacuum stripping 

Backwashers with high-capacity dryers 

Intersecting gill boxes 

Ring-type reducers and rovers 

Large-package mule or ring woolen spinning 

Latest-type worsted ring-spinning 

Filling rewinders 

Up-to-date filling conditioners 

High-speed cone winders or jack spoolers 

Large-package high-speed twisters 

High-speed creel warpers 

High-speed dressers 

High-speed automatic looms 

Up-to-date knitting machines 
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PROCESSING 


Adequate water-purification and softening 
equipment 

Improved raw-stock dyeing and bleaching 
machines 

Latest-type skein dyeing machines 

Improved package, top, and beam-dyeing 
machines 

Corrosion-resistant hosiery dyeing machines 

Efficient boarding equipment 

Improved dyeing and finishing machines for 
knit goods 

Up-to-date mercerizing machines 

Continuous boil-off machines 

Tensionless or other improved jigs 

Up-to-date padders 

Improved reel dyeing machines 

Improved continuous dyeing machines 

High-speed printing machines 

Improved continuous print-goods washers 

Latest-type preshrinking and other cotton 
finishing machines 

High-production fulling mills 

Improved continuous cloth washers 

Improved continuous carbonizers 

Efficient extractors and dryers 

Up-to-date dry-finishing equipment 
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THERE IS no time to lose if the textile 
industry is to do its part in supplying 
the vast quantity of fabrics urgently 
needed for military use, as well as a 
sufficient amount to satisfy civilian re- 
Since waste motion means 
backtracking of 
must be 
With attainment of 


machine capacities to avoid bottlenecks 


quirements. 
time lost, work in 


progress reduced to a mini- 


mum. balanced 
in production, correct machinery lay- 
smoothest. 
efficient 
problem of 


out is then essential for 


and most flow of 


The 


placement of machines with relation to 


quickest, 
materials. proper 
one another, and of proper location of 
departments, is complicated by the fact 
machinery 


that any rearrangement of 


undertaken now must be accomplished 


Likewise, 


which find it necessary 


present emergency. plants 
to modernize a 
department by replacement of old 
equipment with new may be able at the 
same time to relocate the department, 
using the old machinery until the new 
is ready to be put into operation. 

(An expedient to which several com- 
panies back- 


tracking is the installation of key types 


have resorted to avoid 


of machinery in temporary locations. 
For example, in a large finishing plant 
fabrics in 


which is vat-dyeing cotton 


khaki 


method. the pad dyeing and 


olive drab and shades by the 


padder-jig 
jig dyeing departments are in separate 
buildings some distance apart. Installa- 
tion of a small number of padding ma- 
obviated 


chines in. the jig dyehouse 


Have you taken these steps toward 
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Machines and departments located in proper sequence 
Aisles, doors, and alleys of sufficient width 

Adequate elevators at strategic points 

Mechanical handling equipment wherever possible 


Adequate spare-floors, advantageously placed 


without serious interruption of pro 
duction. 
Modern textile mills are 


give a straight-line flow of production. 


designed to 


but the layout of older mills often is 
such that there is considerable back 
and-forth movement of materials from 


one part of the plant to another. Re 
location of departments to prevent this 
backtracking is a 


requiring months, or even vears. to com- 


major undertaking 
plete if it is to be done without inter- 
rupting operation of the mill. Usually 


such a move is carried out in several 
steps and under the supervision of an 
outside engineer. Mills which have em 


barked on this 


type may find it possible to speed them 


extensive programs of 


up somewhat, which will be advantage- 


ous regardless of the duration of the 


—————————— a 
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trucking of the padded goods from on 
department to the other. 

Changes in layouts of machinery in a 
room or department can frequently be 
made with little disturbance of produc 
week-ends. A de 
scription of the way in which one lare 


mill 


appeared only last 


tion—-often during 

layout 
TeXTILt 
Worvip. In that plant. the carding- and 


spinning-room layouts were rearranged 


modernized its machinery 


month in 


so that machines are now lengthwise of 
the room. instead of crosswise as form 
erly. With the new arrangement. mate- 
rial in process travels from drawing. to 
roving. to spinning with a minimum of 
mileage 

It does little good to place machines 
or departments in 


apparently prope 


sequence if materials cannot travel be 





Are you preventing bottlenecks and back- 


racking PY PROPER MACHINERY LAYOUT 


them by the shortest 
When trucks o1 
extra 


tween possible 


route, boxes must he 


carried yards because doors. 
alleys, aisles, or elevators are improp 
erly placed or are of inadequate size. 
unnecessary expenditure of labor and 
time is the result. Building or widening 
and installation of ele- 
both ot 


plished without hindrance to produc 


ot doorways 


vators which can be accom- 


tion—may permit a cutting down of the 


distance which material must travel. 
In this connection should be considered 
also the matter of correct size, shape. 
and construction of containers for vari 
Thus, filling 


containers should not be too 


ous materials in process. 
wide’ for 
easy use in existing loom aisles. 


Rising labor costs, the possibility of 
shortage of men, and the desire to im 
prove working conditions all contribute 
to the advisability of so arranging ma 
that 


use can be made of mechanical convey 


chinery layouts greatest possible 


ing systems of one type or another 


Cloth-room layouts, for instance, ean 


frequently be rearranged so that belt 
conveyors can be employed to transport 
fabrics to and from inspecting machines. 

\dequate 


spare floors or storage 


spaces constitute one mark of a well- 
arranged mill. Where one spare-floor is 
to serve a relatively large group of ma 
chines, it is advantageous to place it in 
the center of the group, or as neal 
thereto as possible. On the other 
located 


frequently is 


hand. 


one spare-floor between two 


small groups sufficient. 


Installation of new machines in place 


of old often results in a saving of floot 


space which can be diverted to storag 


ve ; 
purposes. Likewise, when machinery 


arrangements are revamped, it is fre 


quently possibli to include a central- 


red spare-floor in the new layout. 


Phere probably is no such thing as 
machinery The size 


an ideal layout. 


of the mill. number of stories, and shap 


of rooms are all factors to be consid 


ered. \cain. 


irrangement 


eood 


what may be a 


today mav not be tomo! 


mill starts production o! 


types of fabrics. Hence, a mil 


row when thy 
hew 
turning to production of military fab 


rics or to new types of fabrics fo 


civilian use should eheck its machiners 


lavout to determine what major. 0 


minor changes are necessary 1 tl 


plant is to function most eff iently. 
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Are you assured of top-speed deliveries by F 


IN ORDER 


juirements and, 


fulfill 
at the same time, to 


swiftly to military 


tinue to supply goods for civilian 
ds, textile mills must plan their pro- 
more carefully 
Machine 


kept in balance; delivery dates must 


tion schedules even 


in the past. loads must 


Visual control boards 


met: and waste: lost motion. and es 
eficiency must be eliminated. Few Complete style specifications 
lls can use identical methods with 





ial degrees of success: however, cer- 


tain elements, characteristics, and de- Inventory records 


s are common to practically all sue- 


ink ianes’ <Seineahideamee- <*Mitaaiae. ailieiies ; 
C _ planning ystems. Thus, _ Delivery schedule 
roduction close 


must be planned in 


mony with both sales and manufac 


ring. most mills favor a centralized Daily production figures 


ning department. 


lor putting new orders to work, in- 


Departmental schedules 


ry reports supplemented by pul 


wide an ——— 


Machine-speed information 


int and 


process re¢ yrds pre 
rate knowl dge of materials on 
ind. It is frequently both possible and 
| | } 


tical to make slight changes in the 


Machinery-layout chart 


t organization of goods in process to 


t a rush order. This possibility is —--— 


ticularly important at this time, when 


Definite machine allotments 
urgent demand for certain mili 


and civilian fabries. and mills must 


to take every 


‘tep to speed up Work-sheets for each process 


tion of necessary fabrics. 


\1 
| { y 
ern filing 


complete specifications and 


systems make readily 


Machines-available chart 


manufacturing data for a ‘ ; —_ 


Hecessaly 


i yarn. fabric. or finish. If informa 


_ | | rd 

blends. weights. colo con the weave room chart, plus a record 

1 ! | ‘ , 1 | 1 ,Y 4 a ] 

ms, treatments. machine speeds showing just when each warp was tied 

ettings. and other vital points is in, the planning department can calcu 
1 l ] t 

ped on cards by processes or de- late the exact day, barring unforeseen 


delays. on which each loom will b 


os 
available 


ents. it can be passed on readily 


remen at the proper time 
predetermining production, ma \ machinery layout of each room aids 
load balance. delivery dates. and the planning department in schedulins 
nformation on machine speeds work to obtain a smooth flow of mat 


‘roductions must be accurate and rials, in eliminating extra and unneces 
-date. Some men assemble all such sarv handling, in making allotments by 
mation in one file: classifv it) by machine numbers. and in knowing 
es: and break it down further just what is running on each machine. 
vhts, sizes. twists. picks. gages Many mills starting to manufacture 
ete. Manv more. however. in military fabries will find it necessary 

il] data on the specification sheets. to revise printed or mimeographed 
‘machines-available” chart for order forms for each department. As a 
< is not essential. but is very rule, an ordet passed on to overseers 

in eliminating bottlenecks. bal and foremen shows style or lot number. 

he mill. and calculating delivery lot identification mark, complete de 
Such a chart shows work runnin: scription of stock to be received and 
lines. work planned for ma delivered. amount of stock to be re 
nd t dates on which work ceived and delivered. schedule of pro 


completed Kor exa pie from duction. and machines illotted. 
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Visual contro] 


ment have 


hoards for each de part 


been adopted in merous 


] ' ] 

plants as alds to overseers In carrying 
out instructions. These boards show 
What work running on and 1s sched 


uled for each machine and permit ap 


' 


ae partments 


mixing materials 


different 


pl tisal ol the position. 


lo avoid particu 


larly where fibers, varn 


staples, or blends are used—the plan 
ning department usually provides some 
means of lot identification by assigning 
colored chalks. paint d tip bobbins, or a 
fugitive tint to each lot or style. 


Finally, the 


department 


: 
checking 


production, Pro 


planning 


needs a svstem for daily o1 


We't kly 


can be prepared from readings taken by 


luction figures 


employees under supervision of | thy 


planning department or the overseers. 
Such figures are necessary tor checking 
to see that the pl ined schedule is being 
that deliveries will be 


according to contract. 


maintained and 


made 
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. Are you achieving higher productivity 





TEXTILE manufacturers in this coun- 


try have always recognized the im- 
working conditions 
in increasing productivity and in attract- 
holding the best types of 
They quick to 


adopt improved equipment which pro- 


portance of good 
ing and 


workers. have been 
healthier, and 


conditions. As a 


vides _ safer, more 


comfortable result, 
standards for good working conditions 
have steadily risen. Now the national 
defense program calls for still highe: 
hand is the 


textiles; on the 


standards. On the one 
srowing demand _ for 
other is the increasing drain on the 
textile labor supply. The best possible 
working conditions in every department 
of the plant are needed if men and 
mills are to function at 


their highest 


efficiency and if labor turnover is to 


be kept at a minimum. 


The increased activity of the indus 


try due to large government orders 
and the calling of young men now em- 
military 


will necessitate the hiring of many new 


ployed in mills into service 
workers. Hence, a good place to begin 
conditions is to 


check up on the physical and psycho- 


improving working 


logical condition of the employee him- 


self, since good working conditions 
mean little to an ill or dissatisfied 
worker. Most mills require new em- 


ployees to be in good physical shape 
before they are put to work, but it is 
not general practice to give periodic 
medical examinations to workers afte! 
However, if the efh- 
ciency of an employee begins to drop. 


they are hired. 
an examination may reveal some minor 
ailment or deformity which would in 
dicate the desirability of transferring 
him to some other job where he would 
not be handicapped. A few mills have 
installed job-analysis systems which in 
dicate the physical. mental, and other 
qualifications which a worker should 
have to be fitted for a specific job. At 
the very least, employment managers 


and overseers should use common 


sense and judgment in assigning jobs 
to new employees. 

It is 
machinery must be in the best possible 


work” 


the most important requisite for any 


hardly necessary to say that 


shape to assure 


“ovood-running 


job. next to a fair wage and _ steady 
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work. Nothing is quite so discouraging 
for a worker as to be continually fight- 
ing inefficient machinery “to make pro- 
duction.” 

The benefits of air conditioning from 
the viewpoint of health, comfort, and 
efficiency of workers are now widely 
recognized; and many textile installa- 
tions made in recent years have had the 
improvement of working conditions as 
their primary Likewise, the 
part that automatically controlled air 
conditioning plays in increasing pro- 


purpose. 


duction and in improving uniformity 
and quality of product is well known. 
In manufacturing textiles to the close 
specifications set up by the Govern 
ment, adequate air conditioning is, of 
course, a big aid. Again, in handling 
some of the newer synthetic fibers, such 
as Nylon, correct humidities and tem 
peratures are even more important than 
with natural fibers. Air cleaners which 
remove dust and lint serve a dual pur- 
pose likewise—reducing seconds and 
improving working conditions. 

Clean rooms and equipment reduce 
accidents and spoilage of materials in 
process. A regular system of cleaning 
is necessary if the mill is to be kept 
spick and span. There are numerous 
vacuum devices and traveling cleaner 
systems for direct application to ma- 
facilitate 
blowers are 


which 
ing. Portable 
which can be wheeled 


chines clean 
available 


from one part 


greatly 


of the plant to another, some being 
equipped with attachments for spray 
ing paint and other compounds. The 
old-fashioned air hose can be used 
effectively if care is taken to keep the 
nozzle away from oily bearings and to 
point 


it downward at all times. For 


floors, there are automatic scrubbers 


with revolving brushes. and new fin 


ishes which eliminate the use of wate 


in cleaning. A high-pressure chemical 


vapor spray is available for cleaning 
walls. windows, and certain types of 
machinery. 

Industrial mobilization for defense 


brings with it the necessity for 
high 


and good lighting is one of 


main 


taining a morale among = em- 
ployees: 
the biggest aids to morale. A careful 
study may well show that modernization 


of lighting facilities will result in gen 
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py means of G0) WORKING CONDITIONS’ 


erally improved morale and health of 
employees, as well as fewer accidents, 
increased production, lower costs. and 
less seconds. Investigation of lighting 
requirements for each department and 
process should include consideration of 
improved incandescent, mercury-vapor, 
and fluorescent lamps and fixtures for 
both general and localized lighting. 
Emergency demands for speedier 
production plus the continually increas. 
ing size of packages, such as loom 
beams, cloth rolls in finishing plants, 
etc., necessitates a re-investigation of 
the methods employed for intra-plant 
transportation of materials in process. 
For example, back-breaking manual 
eliminated and move- 
ment of materials can be speeded up 
by using conveyors, trucks, elevators. 
hoists, and chutes. Dollies can be used 
in some places to facilitate handling 
of boxes. Skid platforms can _ be 
equipped with a suitable rolling device 
on which they may be elevated and 
moved about. Electric trucks save time 
in moving heavy loads over longer dis- 
Blower 
materials are time savers. Compressed 
lifts 


employees 


methods can be 


tances. systems for loose raw 
air hoisis or 
injury to 


prevent strain and 
handling quill 
boxes and similar loads which have to 
be dumped. 


V\s c ‘ > 


of accidents is 
likely to occur during periods of stress 
£ I 


An undue number 


and rushed production, such as _ the 
present emergency, and it is especially 
lookout for 
drilled 


continually in the importance of being 


important to be on the 
causes. Employees should be 
careful and should be required to re- 
port the slightest scratch or bruise for 
treatment against infection. Among the 


most common—and most easily reme- 
died—mechanical causes of accidents 
are wet and/or greasy floors; worn 
stair treads: exposed pulleys, gears. 
belts. and other machine parts; quills 


on floor, etc. A few inexpensive pre- 


ventives. such as clean floors, safety 


treads for stairs, machine guards, and 
goggles. will pay for themselves by 
preventing one serious accident. Many 
of the larger mills today have regular 
first-aid clinics with a doctor or nurse 


in charge. Smaller mills can make part- 


time arrangements with a local doctor 0! 


erry 


eas. 
* 





and can place first-aid kits at 
strategic points throughout the plant 
some one nearby 
proper use. 


nurse 


with instructed in 
thei 

Possible shortage of trained workers. 
rising chemical costs, and fabrication 
of textiles to the high standards of 
and uniformity insisted 
by procurement officers have greatly 


quality upon 
increased the necessity for control in- 
types. \ 

dissatisfaction 


struments of various 
deal of friction 
among workers is caused by uninten- 


great 


and 


tional errors involving the human ele- 
ment and the difficulty of fixing re- 
sponsibility. Trouble from this source 
minimized by fullest 


counters, 


can be making 


possible use of production 
process-cycle controllers, moisture-con- 
tent controllers, liquid-level controllers, 


machine-operation indicators, etc. Use 


of such instruments leads also to 
oreater uniformity of products: econo- 
mies in water, steam, and chemicals; 


and reductions in costs. 
RAISING MORALE 


lextile mills in England operating 
found that 


workers are 


under war conditions have 
and 
raised by permitting them to purchase 
sandwiches or other light refreshments 


morale efficiency of 


from lunch wagons which pass through 


the plant once or twice during each 

shift. 
Several this have 

followed that same practice for some 


time and find that it 


mills in country 


is worth while. A 


smaller number of mills operate res- 
taurants or cafeterias for their em- 
ployees. The necessity for drinking- 


water fountains at convenient locations 
widely recognized, and provision of 

salt tablets in summer to prevent heat 

prostration is becoming a more common 

practice. 

work 


comfort, as 


Selection of chairs. benches. 
ind tables 


well as for 


designed for 
utility. 
neglected in any 


should not he 
better- 
Uniforms 


program for 
ment of working conditions. 
clothes 
appearance—at the 


will save employees’ and im- 


prove their same 


time making it easier to spot an in- 
r in the plant. The automobile age 
nade parking facilities a necessisty. 
Modern sanitary toilets and washrooms 


and some plants go 
er and find that shower baths and 
idual 


he rule today; 


lockers are a good invest- 
from the standpoint of employee 
th increasing activity providing 
er work, there will be fewer in 
s in which employees will need 
al assistance. However, com 
- which have not yet replaced out 
1 “welfare systems” with a mod- 
redit-Union arrangement and with 


life and hospitalization insurance 
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Has your mill these modern facilities 


which promote good working conditions? 





Medical examinations 








O 

Job-analysis program O 
’ 

Automatically controlled air conditioning O 

Air filters or washers O 

Adequate general and local lighting O 
Conveyors, hoists, electric trucks, tiering machines, etc., 

for handling heavy loads O 

Floor scrubbers, vacuum cleaners, and traveling cleaners O 











Belt guards and other safety devices on machines, elevators, etc. O 


Safety treads on stairs O 


Well-equipped first-aid room i | O 


Production counters, process-cycle controllers, moisture-content 
controllers, liquid-level controllers, machine-operation indi- 
cators, and other instruments which reduce danger of O 
human error : 














Restaurant, cafeteria, or lunch carts O 
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Parking facilities 
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Financial assistance for employees 


Protective insurance 


O 


should consider the advisability of to help employees with housing 
doing so. arrangements might well investigate 


homesteads in the 
which 
panies have found to be very satisfac- 


Housing of new ‘employees may the possibility of 


become a somewhat more serious prob- country—a_ plan several 


lem if it 
hire additional workers. 


com- 
proves necessary for mills to 
Plants desiring tory on an experimental basis. 


ed a ae ee. 
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Are you deriving the advantages of an up- 
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egular pay. The practice is on a non- 
productive dummy loom made of wood. 
which illustrates the basic principles of 
weaving without waste of material, or 
risk of injury to the operative. This idea 
is equally applicable to other depart- 
ments, such as spinning, and—with a 
little assistance from the machine shop 

might even be the answer to the prob- 
lem of teaching slasher tending, draw- 
ing-in, and other skilled operations. 
Numerous mills have established classes 
for loomfixers, card grinders, etc. 

One large southern mill handles its 
problems of teaching workers skilled 
jobs by allowing them to make up short 
time at their regular wage in other de- 
partments. That is, if an employee is 
putting in only 30 hr. a week at his reg- 
ular job, he can make up the additional 
time learning a new job in some other 
department where there is a shortage. 

\lthough the vocational schools are 
already doing a fine job in the develop- 
ment of skilled workers and in their 
more recent approach to the learner 
problem, most of these schools are in 
dire need of modern machinery, texts 
and properly-compensated teachers. The 
mills in the vicinity can supply these 
with great benefit and at 
little cost to themselves, Textile manu- 


necessities 


facturers can also do much to encour- 
age establishment of such schools in key 
locations where they are now lacking. 

To offset possible shortage of labor in 
the near future and to reduce excessive 


labor turnover, several mills have 
adopted a system of teaching present 
employees how to run more than one 
job. This system is especially applicable 
to middle-aged workers beyond the 
draft limit. Such a plan not only will 
help take care of the present emergency, 
but also will make the organization far 
more flexible when the emergency has 
passed. Further, it will assure the em- 
ployee a greater amount of steady work 
per year. 

For the purpose of keeping an em- 
ployee interested in his job after he has 
been trained for it, many mills have set 
up some form of wage-incentive plan. If 
properly devised, such a plan is advan- 
tageous from the viewpoint of both em- 
ployer and employee. This is particu- 
larly true in periods of more-than-nor- 
mal activity, such as that induced by 
current orders for military, naval, and 
aeronautical fabrics. In checking up on 
the efficacy of their wage-incentive sys- 
tems, textile manufacturers might con- 
sider the possibility of coupling them 
with a merit system of promotion, as has 
been done in a few plants. 


DEVELOPING FOREMEN 

which has always 
been one of the biggest problems in the 
textile industry—is of utmost impor- 
tance in the present emergency. Mar- 
shall Field & Co., at Spray, N. C., for 
several years has been developing a 


Foremen training 


foreman-training program which is the 


Has your mill these features of a 


modern employee training program? 


Employee selection system 








Safety program ; 





Apprentice training plan 





Classes for fixers 





Vocational-school affiliations 








Wage-incentive plan 





Merit system of promotion 
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Courses for foremen 


Executive-development program 
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keynote of its entire industrial relations 
set-up. There, in addition to regular 
plant meetings, the foremen gather 
every two weeks for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their ideas on company poli- 
cies, to develop creative thinking con- 
cerning day-to-day personnel problems. 
to gain all possible information con- 
cerning the company, to meet other ex- 
ecutives in order to broaden their 
knowledge of industrial problems, and 
to develop leadership that will bring 
poise and confidence. Other features of 
the training program include participa- 
tion in the activities of the Carolina 
Council, subscription to textile publica- 
tions, and attendance at trade-associa- 
tion meetings. 

Progressive mills are beginning to 
give greater consideration to the young 
man with potential executive ability. 
This problem was discussed in detail 
before a recent convention of the South- 
ern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association 
by C. P. McCormick, president of Mce- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore, Md., who has 
worked out a system of “Multiple Man- 
agement” designed to recognize ability 
and give credit and financial compensa- 
tion where due. His company has a 
junior board of directors elected on a 
merit basis and given a bonus from sur- 
plus earnings. Many of the members 
graduate to the senior board as their 
experience and ability increase. 

The textile schools normally do a fine 
job in supplying the industry with po- 
tential executives and technicians. How- 
ever, because of the national defense 
program, many of the younger gradu- 
ates will be offered positions by the gov- 
ernment or by armament industries, 
which may create a serious shortage of 
technically trained men. One way of 
preventing this is for textile manufac- 
turers to offer special scholarships or 
other financial inducements to young 
men to study specifically for the textile 
industry . 

The highly important matter of em- 
ployee representation calls for careful 
consideration. Employee associations are 
likely to be branded as company unions. 
The McCormick plan advocates the es- 
tablishment of an employee board of 
directors, similar to its junior board of 
directors, and without any strings at- 
tached, before some outside agency 
forms a shop committee. Just what can 
be done in an individual mill depends 
on a combination of current Labor De- 
partment policies and local conditions. 

From the examples cited above of the 
elements of successful employee-train- 
ing programs and from the accompany- 
ing chart, individual textile manufac- 
turers can make a quick check to see if 
they are deriving the fullest possible 
benefits of an up-to-date system adapted 
to their own mills. 
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f MODERNIZING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A SWIFT, sure death blow to the phi- 
losophy of textile manufacture by 
guess has been dealt by our country’s 
national defense program. In at least 
three distinct phases of textile mill 
operation, laboratories have important 
tasks to perform in connection with 
national defense. These are: (1) 
testing yarns, fabrics, and raw mate- 
rials for compliance with rigid gov- 
ernment specifications. (2) Checking 
on materials in process at each stage 
of manufacture. (3) Conducting re- 
search leading to development of new 
products and utilization of new mate- 
rials in both military and_ civilian 
fabrics. 

The Army, Navy. and Marine Corps 
buy textiles in such amazing quantity 
and variety that their purchases must. 
it would seem, have an effect on every 
mill. Each of these fabrics for military 
use, from the most important to the 
very least. must meet rigid specifica- 
tions. This is a powerful reason why 
adoption of the research approach and 
installation of laboratory 
going to be a No. 1 
not already 


facilities is 
job for all mills 
adequately equipped in 
this respect. 

First, there is the subject of specific 
tests which are applicable to fabrics 
for national defense. In _ following 
paragraphs these are briefly described, 
and an indication given of the type of 
which the mill 
have to carry on such 


laboratory 
work. 


equipment 
must 


\ word 


the laboratory is apropos. 


conditioning of 
Authorities 
agree that it is best to have facilities 


about air 


which make possible maintenance of 
standard atmospheric conditions at all 
times. The government will okay regu 
lar tests made under prevailing atmos 
pheric conditions, but requires that in 
case of any disputes. materials to be 


tested must be in standard condition. 

Precise methods of determining per- 
centage composition as regards various 
types of fibers present in mixture 
Tests include 
observation, burning, micro 


study, 


fabrics are specified. 
physical 
scopic dissection, ete.; and 
application of color-chang- 


ing reagents, 


chemical 
immersion in solutions 


which dissolve one 


the like. 


component, and 


ea, 


Equally accurate methods for both 
qualitative and quantitative determina- 
tions of non-fibrous materials present in 
textiles are prescribed. Percentage of 
sizing and finishing compounds, and 
other materials with which the fabrics 
are treated, or which become a part 
of the cloths during manufacture, must 
be closely controlled. For such tests, 
appropriate equipment includes dry- 
ing ovens, a Soxhlet or similar ex- 
tractor, necessary chemicals, facilities 
for heating solutions, etc. 


Minimum acceptable breaking 
strengths are also included in gov- 
ernment textile specifications. For 


these tests, pendulum-type testing ma- 
chines are required. Mills producing 
goods covering a range of weights will 
probably require two or more tensile 
strength testers, calibrated for fabrics 
of high and low tensile strength. Gener- 
ally speaking, strength tests on Govern- 
ment fabrics must be made by the 
grab method, although for some pur- 
poses strip tests are required. For ob- 
taining data on fabric elongation, ten- 
sile-strength testers should be equipped 
with suitable recording devices. 
Facilities should be available in the 
laboratory for accurately checking on 
weight, length, and width of fabrics. 
Pick glasses, rules, etc., for determina- 
tion of ends and picks or wales and 
courses per inch are also needed. 
Thickness is an important factor in 
fabrics for certain military uses; for 
instance, parachute cloths; micrometers 
of the dead-weight type, accurate to 
0.001 in., are 
these tests. 


specified for making 

The government also wants to know 
about the color fastness of the textiles 
it buys. For  fastness-to-light — tests. 


either exposure-box or Fade-Ometer 
tests may be required. For testing 


fastness to weather, open-air exposure 
launder- 
ing or washing fastness tests, a Laun- 


facilities are necessary. For 
der-Ometer or similar machine is used. 
heated 
iron. Facilities for testing fastness to 


distilled 


acid and 


followed by pressing with a 


water, salt water and 


alkaline 


laundry agents containing active chlo- 


soap, 
perspiration, and 


rine, are also needed. These comprise 
beakers or other 
distilled 


icals used in preparing the appropri- 


containers, 
water, and the various chem- 


suitable 


RESEARCH AND TESTING FACILITIES 


ate standard solutions. A Crock Meter, 
for testing fastness of dyed textiles to 
rubbing, is also a necessity. 

For testing fabric shrinkage in laun- 
dering, a reversing wash wheel of the 
cylindrical type is specified. Suitable 
drying equipment is also required, as 
also is a flat-bed press or suitable hand 
iron for pressing samples. 

Water permeability and air perme- 
ability tests are required on some 
fabrics. Special equipment developed 
for these tests is described in Govern- 
ment literature. 

These, in brief, are the paces through 
which Government inspectors will put 
your cloths; and through which, in 
fairness to yourself, you should put 
them during experimental work, sam- 
ple production, and full-scale manu- 
facturing. Mills not large enough to 
install laboratories can have tests run 
for them in one of the many commer- 
cial laboratories which specialize in 
this type of work. 


LABORA ny VIROL IM! n 


The important avenue 
through which textile laboratories can 
assist national defense is in laboratory 
control over all processes through 
which fibers pass during their trans- 
formation into cloth. An efficiently op- 
erated control system helps to insure 
minimum re-runs, to keep down the 
percentage of rejected merchandise, 
and to make possible delivery of the 
most cloth in the least time. Labora- 
tory control of processes is helpful al- 
ways, and is even more important in 
times of stress. It assists by checking 
at every step, to make certain the 
fabric which comes off the delivery end 
of the last machine is the fabric 
wanted, and not one which has been 
affected, adversely or otherwise, by 
factor on which adequate or 
accurate data were not available. 

Laboratories should test stock before 
production is begun and make sure !t 
is satisfactory. Staple length, fiber 
fineness, percentage of natural oil con- 
tained, etc., are a few of the things 
which might be determined. In addi- 
tion. oils or other substances which are 
to be added to the stock should 
tested to make sure they are up ! 
standard. 

The same procedure applies at every 


second 


some 
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sage of manufacture. The yarn is 
rested before it is spun into cloth. 


Turns of twist per inch, direction of 
twist, breaking strength, composition 
of yarns containing two or more com- 
ponents, and other like factors should 
be given consideration. At this point, 
also, sizing materials should be tested. 
After weaving or knitting, physical 
rests will indicate whether the fabric 
contains sufficient ends and picks to 
sive the desired finished count, whether 
it has sufficient tensile strength, and 
whether in all respects it is up to par. 
Dves to be used should be tested, too. 
By making small-scale comparative 
lyeings of a standard dye sample 
known to be of correct strength and 
shade, and of the dye lot to be used 
in production, the laboratory can 
make sure in advance that the cloth 
will match the sample submitted. 
The third function of laboratories, in 
mnection with national defense, is in 
levelopment of new products and 
itilization of new materials. National 
lefense is going to require increasing 
ise of research facilities in manufac- 
ture of fabrics for civilian use. Raw 
materials customarily utilized for ci- 
vilian purposes are being increasingly 
requisitioned for the country’s armed 
forces. Inevitably. this means growing 
substitution in civilian fabrics of such 
materials as are still available. De- 
velopment of methods for handling 
materials, and elimination of 
such “bugs” as may appear, is a task 
i the mill laboratory. 
Examples of such substitutions are 
with us. There is a scarcity 
cotton in longer staple lengths, since 
mports of Egyptian cotton have been 
stopped. For uses in which short- 
staple cotton is not satisfactory, high- 
strength rayon in either continuous or 
it form will undoubtedly be employed. 
\gain, since serious difficulties may 
experienced in 


these 


uiready 


securing foreign 
wool, normally imported in large quan- 
tities, it is apparent that defense re- 
juirements for woolen fabrics are go- 
other fibers in 

attire. More rayon staple in 
arpets, and in suitings, overcoatings, 
ress goods, and other apparel fabrics 
will probably be the answer. Casein, 

in, and other protein synthetic 


ng to force use of 


bers may also come into the picture. 
Serious curtailment of our silk sup- 

| imported—or increase in de- 

mand for silk for defense purposes 


necessitate greater use of syn- 
in knitting of women’s hosiery 
derwear. Rayon, Nylon, and 
Vinyex could fill this breach. 

I is also the necessity of devel- 
n of new fabrics for military use. 
[here are two angles to this. First. 
humerous military textiles contain raw 


materials of foreign origin. 
ment of substitutes 
domestically available materials is 
necessary. Second, new methods of 
warfare have made desirable use of 
different kinds of uniform and other 
fabrics for certain purposes. More of 
these needs may develop. In this con- 
nection, mill laboratories should col- 
laborate closely with military procure- 
ment officials. 


Develop- 
containing only 


NEW FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Examples of new-fabric develop- 
ments for military use are also avail- 
able. For cartridge bags and _ para- 
chute cloth, silk has been considered 
the only really satisfactory materials. 
From most recent reports, it appears 
that use of synthetic fibers such as 
Nylon and Fortisan will make us in- 
dependent of silk for 
eventually providing 


parachutes, 
better fabrics 


than those made from natural fibers. 
It is also known that a satisfactory 
substitute for silk cartridge bags has 
been developed, although officials are 
not yet ready to disclose what it is. 

The point is that all this new fabric 
development and all of this substitu- 
tion of one material for another, calls 
for experimental work. Mills must de- 
termine best methods of procedure, 
which processes can be eliminated and 
which need to be added, what altera- 
tion and readjustment of machines and 
methods is called for, how particular 
fabrics are or are not satisfactory. 
This experimental work, if carried out 
by the research department, will be 
less expensive, more precise, and less 
dislocating to regular production ma- 
chinery and personnel than would be 
the case if it were attempted on regular 
production machinery, and with regular 
personnel. 


Has your mill laboratory this essential equipment? 


Air-conditioning 





Twist testers 





Tensile- and bursting-strength testers O 


a a 


Thickness tester 


Abrasion tester 


Microscopes and pick glasses 





Accurate balances 


Drying oven 





Skein and inspecting-board reels 


Sample-dyeing equipment 


Fading testers 





Launderability testers 


Crocking tester 


Waterproofing tester 








Small-scale productive equipment for sizing, 


finishing, and similar tests 
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SOUND PURCHASING of textile mill 
supplies—burlap, dyes and chemicals. 
machine parts, piping, loom supplies, ad 
infinitum—is more important since the 
outbreak of the European War than ever 
before, making it vital for a mill care- 
fully to analyze the supplies-market 
situation and to install a modern system 
of purchasing and supply-room manage- 
ment. The immediate problem facing 


Has your mill these modern aids 


for its purchasing department? 





Supply-room records 


Price-trend charts 





Minimum-stock system 


List of alternate sources 


Data on substitutes 


Manufacturers’ catalog file 





New-product investigation system 


Contact with laboratory 


Provision 


Standard 


Sound salesmen reception policy 








for regular sampling 


specifications data 





any purchasing department concerns 
those supplies directly affected by the 
war. 

A study of the supplies markets 
inventories, productive capacity. 
uses, alternate sources, etc. 


war 
-can save 
the mill real money during the emer- 
gency and after it passes. Burlap, for 


———————————————— 






example, jumped from 4.35c. a yd. in 
August, 1939, to 9.6lc. a yd. in October, 
1939. Mills which doubted the justifica- 
tion for such a large and sudden in- 
crease shifted to osnaburgs or heavy 
kraft paper. Ultimate outcome was that 
burlap dropped back to 4.8c. a yd. 
Prices in general have advanced about 
10% and may continue to rise as the 
war progresses, but hysterical buying 
should be avoided, as supply of most 
domestic products is ample for the pres- 
ent. There may be shortages of certain 
imported products, and some textile 
machinery manufacturers may have to 
give priority to Government defense or- 
ders. Therefore. it may be necessary to 
set up special minima for stocks affected 
directly by the emergency. 

To keep abreast of price trends, one 
large purchasing agency has a system 
of loose-leaf notebooks in which are en- 
tered daily quotations from each major 
supply house and data on inventories. 
This agency also makes use of Business 
Week and publications of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents in 
following price trends. Purchasing 
agents for individual mills can easily 
simplify this system to fit their own 
needs. 

An alphabetical file of manufacturers’ 
catalogs can be made more valuable by 
cross-indexing on cards each product 
used by the mill. The cards, which are 
filed alphabetically by product, contain 
names of all manufacturers whose litera- 
ture is contained in the catalog file. Al- 
ternate sources can be listed in this same 
index. 

Purchasing agents can keep posted on 
alternate supplies and sources of sup- 
plies through such media as manufac- 
turers’ literature, the Textile Equipment 
News Department of Textite Wor tp, 
advertisements in trade publications. 
and the latest edition of “Textile World 
Yearbook and Catalog.” 
Laboratory tests particularly of 
new or unknown products—will permit 
savings in money and determine the 
suitability of a product for a given use. 
Mills of small or medium size (other 
than dyeing and finishing plants) sel- 
dom have laboratory facilities of their 
own; but can have tests made on a fee 
basis by commercial testing laboratories 
or by textile schools. Records of all 
products tested can be kept in a special 
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Are you ready to handle new situations 
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file in the purchasing departmer 
Whether the mill does its own testing 
or has it done outside, provision should 
be made for regular sampling of dyes 
chemicals, and other commodities. 

Setting up of specifications for certaj; 
products often results in worthwhik 
money savings. One mill, for examp): 
developed a set of paint specification: 
by testing different brands on a specia 
row of village houses. Frequently go, 
ernment specifications can be modified 
for textile use. 

Adequate supply-room records are 
essential if shortages of supplies are t 
be avoided. A large southern cotto: 
mill has worked out a system which is 
so efficient that it employs only one 
man per shift in its huge supply room 
One of the most important records is a 
perpetual inventory of important sup: 
plies. A special ledger contains the dat. 
of each purchase, amount, cost per unit. 
and total cost; amount and cost of sup: 
plies used; and carry-over each month 
A second ledger contains supply costs 
broken down by departments and pe! 
pound of goods. Machinery purchases 
are recorded in still another book, along 
with serial numbers, horsepower, volt: 
age, and other pertinent facts. A parts 
diagram included with these data often 
obviates the purchase of a complete 
piece of equipment. Machine parts are 
requisitioned by a number, a master 
card-index system describing and |o- 
cating every item in stock. 

A sensible salesmen-reception policy 
is one of the most important phases 0! 
purchasing. The modern salesman: 
engineer is in a position to supply the 
purchasing agent with valuable informa: 
tion and service. Any purchasing agen! 
who keeps a salesman waiting need: 
lessly or who refuses to listen to his 
sales story may be costing the mill man) 
dollars in reduced costs. 

In the South particularly, many tex 
tile mills make use of a central pur 
agency, even though they 
maintain a local purchasing department. 
A central purchasing agency serving 4 
large group of similar mills offers the 
following advantages: special prices 
eliminated; price trends and inventories 
closely followed; rumors concerning 
shortage or price increases quickly run 
down; results of tests in other mills 
quickly known. 
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Are you organized to deal with new prob- 


“ems mer Sy your SALES DEPARTMENT? = 


IT IS a habit—and not a bad one—to 
start all discussions of textile merchan- 
dising with the hackneyed observation 
that there is no common denominator 
in textile selling: that there are almost 
as many routes to the market-place as 
there are kinds of mills and products. 

But in relating textile sales-methods 
to the defense program, there is at least 
this much in common: A majority of 
the mills have as immediate or poten- 
tial customers the United States Gov- 
ernment, foreign Governments, the Red 
Cross, and other agencies entering into 
the present world emergency. In fact, 
in one of the editorial pow-wows in this 
office recently, a staff-member made the 
observation that practically all textile 
products, with the exception of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery, were involved in 
the defense program. He was silenced 
by the remark of another editor, who 
had evidently been through the First 
World War with his eyes wide open, 
that the establishment of cantonments 
for draftees placed a necessity upon the 
local gals to increase their budget 
allowance for stockings—presumably as 
lure. The discussion went further, but 
shall not be reported here. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that Government and allied purchases 
present a definite sales problem to the 
textile industry. To too many mills 
this problem is taken as a casual one: 
an opportunity to bid on products it 
can supply, and to rejoice over a suc- 
cessful bid, or regret an unsuccessful 
one, 

There is much more to this whole 
business than that. It is a two-way 
problem. From the standpoint of self- 
terest, there is the question of intelli- 
vent bidding in order that contracts 
may be secured, which will mean profit- 
‘le business for the mill. From ‘the 
itional standpoint, there is the ne- 
ssity to bid only on as much of a 
ntract as the mill can deliver on 
wanted dates, and at prices which—in 

cases of scarce products—do not 
old up” the Government. 

Even this is over-simplifying the prob- 


There is the opportunity, and there 
also the obligation, to explore those 


ducts on which Government demand 
eeds apparent supply, and to adjust 

mill program, where possible, to 
ir manufacture. 
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All of this is primarily a sales prob- 
lem. It cannot be left to an office-man- 
ager or to a superintendent, or even to 
the “boss”—no matter how able each is 
in his own job. It is in the domain of 
the sales executive. 

Here, of course, the size of the mill 
enters in. We know one large organiza- 
tion which has designated one of its 
most important sales executives to de- 


It will also be necessary for the sales 
department to be aware of the part 
which specifications and _test-methods 
play in military and naval orders. The 
mill which has been turning out indus- 
trial fabrics has become used to this 
phase, but the mill which has been pro- 
ducing fabrics for civilian apparel and 
household use may find it an entirely 
new zone of exploration. In all of this, 


Is your mill organized to deal with these new 


problems confronting your sales department? 





Securing Government business O 





Getting orders from purchasing commissions of foreign countries © 





Obtaining business from Red Cross and similar agencies O 





Revising line to include substitutes for present standard products () 





Adjusting merchandising psychology to a sellers’ market O 





Labeling, where product reaches user with mill identification O 





vote his whole time to this Governmental _ the sales executive, as the “front man,” 
relationship. Smaller companies have must play an important part. 
not spare personnel of this type. But Then, as months and years go on, 
at least they can make it one man’s job there will probably be increasing pres- 
to handle this problem. sure on the supply of natural fibers, and 
Such a man should follow bids and an increasing necessity to substitute 
awards most carefully; should compare synthetics. This, too, is a sales as well 
prices at which such awards are made; as a production problem. 
should relate them to his own mill- With this development, there will 
costs; should keep in touch with Gov- come an intensification of the already 
ernment agencies and with his trade articulate demand for consumer stand- 
associations; should particularly keep ards. Those companies which have 
in touch with his own production de- started fabric-identification programs 
partment; and should be in equally con- are in the clear; others must catch up 
stant consultation with the man or men rapidly. 
in his company responsible for what There is also this thought: 
may be termed “normal” sales. 


Textile 
mills have been geared up to a buyers’ 

The oft-ridiculed “conference” habit market. A sellers’ market is approach- 
is in order here. Periodic check-up jng—and in fact is here in many parts 
meetings between sales and production of the industry. It demands a different 
executives are necessary in order to pre- psychology and one which in its own 
way is as difficult as is that of a buyers’ 
market. On sound merchandising poli- 
cies may depend the resistance to run- 
away markets and prices. 


serve an effective balance between mili- 
tary and civilian orders, not only in 
obtaining them, but in maintaining 
their simultaneous output. 
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ENACTMENT on Oct. 11 of an amend- 
ment by Congress to Sections 3477 and 
3737 of the Revised Statutes to permit 
assignment of claims under public con- 
tracts has been hailed by the banking 
fraternity as a direct and essential 
step toward facilitating financing in 
involved with the national 
defense program. A Government con- 
tract for $1,000 or more is now bank- 
able, as it may be assigned to “a bank. 
trust company, or other financing insti 
tution, including any Federal lending 
agency.” A new contract form to meet 
these conditions has been issued. 

Loan officers of banks and _ trust 
companies, and executives of factoring 
organizations are not only responsive 
to needs of industry for financing, but 
are going out looking for business with 
ample funds available for placing. In 
considering a loan on a Government 
contract, they point out that they rely 
partly on the contract and partly on 
the standing of the firm which has 
the contract. Most of the firms which 
have the largest contracts in textiles 
already have banking connections and 
their business is likely to go through 
very much as it has in the past. 

In general there are two kinds of 
loans: (1) on materials, whether be- 
fore, during or after manufacture, and 
(2) for plant improvement or enlarge- 
ment. Most military textile orders are 
now being let to concerns with existing 
plant facilities, but there is rapidly 


industries 


increasing need here for moderniza- 
tion through machinery installations, 


some of which can be paid for out of 
usual funds while others must find 
special methods of financing. 

The factor, who has always been 
important in textile financing, is mov- 
ing to increase his service. His function 
is primarily the purchase of accounts 
receivable without recourse. He can, 
however, lend money against suitable 
merchandise security. Warehousing of 
materials in licensed ware- 
“field” warehouse gives 
the basis on which a factor (or other 
banker) may advance two-thirds of the 
value involved. The immediate cashing 
of invoices by the factor keeps the 
mills’ liquid, and _ permits 
other use of its working capital. 

A mill which adds a shift to its 
operations at once increases its capital 


goods or 


house or in 


resources 


(6 


Are you cutting costs by utilizing best 


preewe’ "™ ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE? 


needs for pay roll, raw materials, and 
inventory, and the immediate payment 
for its shipments by the factor may 
relieve the immediate need for more 
funds without any strain on its credit 
as might result from borrowing. Other 
authorities foresee more rapid capital 


turnover without need for greatly 
increased sums. 
Cost accountants agree that most 


Although it is the aim of banks to 
be helpful in plant enlargement, they 
favor self-liquidating loans repaid out 
of earnings. For longer term borrowing 
many business men are disposed to 
turn to RFC. Some machinery manu- 
facturers are arranging the financing 
for their clients, putting the machinery 
purchase on a time-payment plan with 
a financing company or otherwise. In 


Is your mill availing itself of these mod- 


ern accounting and financing practices? 


Best cost-accounting methods 


Improved bookkeeping system 


Factoring services 


Local banking facilities 


Borrowing on inventory through “field warehousing” 


Time-payment purchases of equipment 


R. F. C. loans where needed 


progressive textile mills are well ad- 
vised on their costs, but they recognize 
that mills which are starting up after 
long shutdowns and new enterprises 
may not be operating sound cost sys- 
tems. They recommend that such a mill 
carefully investigate the best cost prac- 
tices in its branch of the industry and 
adopt them as step number one in 
entering on Government or civilian 
business. 

Authorities see little need for any 
changes in bookkeeping systems, pro- 
vided that system is already up to date. 
If it is not, the present is a timely 
moment to put the bookkeeping depart- 
ment on a thoroughly modern basis, 
particularly since, with large Govern- 
ment business, accounting will be tem- 
porarily simpler due to manufacture 
and shipment of larger lots, to reduced 
variety within the lot, and to sale of a 
large capacity to one customer. 
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other cases a rental basis is possible. 

As time goes on tax problems will 
loom more importantly as the Govern- 
ment arranges its own finances to pay 
for the defense program. Sound finan- 
ciers foresee dangers of possible infla- 
tion which can by proper planning be 
avoided. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board comments that “any 
fiscal procedure that provides the Gov- 
ernment with purchasing power without 
depriving the civil population of an 
equal amount can be considered infla- 
tionary.” 

Credit men in the textile field are 
regretful that a type of “war prosperity 
may defer critical analysis of the indus- 
try’s own intimate problems. Emphasis 
on “our rights” without corresponding 
stress on “our duties” is a cause for con- 
cern in the maintenance of “man’s confi- 
dence in man” on which credit is 
fundamentally based. 
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Are you getting the most benefit from 
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vor TRADE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES? 


THE ABOVE is a “Man Bites Dog” 
type of news-heading. Ordinarily, the 
question is phrased “Are you doing 
your bit by your association?” In re- 
verse English, we are asking “Are you 
getting your bit from your associa- 
tion?” If, after answering the accom- 
panying quiz, you find you aren’t, the 
fault may be yours, or it may be your 
association’s, but in either case you 
should have the answer. 

The national defense program places 
upon the textile association a respon- 
sibility at least as great as any it has 
ever faced. It offers, accordingly, to 
manufacturers an opportunity to se- 
cure from their trade organizations a 
new type of help, in addition to the 
established services maintained by any 
well-run association. 

First and foremost, your associa- 
tion should be in close touch with the 
defense program as it develops in 
Washington, with particular reference 
to the interests of its members. It 
should be an authority on textile bids 
awards affecting its field. It 
should know what a change in specifi- 
cations means to its mill members. It 


and 


should be ready to plead its case, if 
such a change is detrimental to the 
interests of its industry; and, equally, 
to rally support of its members to 
the needs of the defense program, if 
and when such support lags. 

We know textile association execu- 
tives who already have been able to 
correct misunderstandings in Washing- 
ton, to the mutual advantage of both 
the defense program and the industry. 

Are you getting that kind of service 
from your association? If not, you 
may find you are not availing yourself 
of a service which you didn’t know to 
exist. Or you may find your associa- 
tion is lagging. In either event, knowl- 
edge of the facts can lead to effective 
action. a 

The second most important activity 
of an association in this emergency is to 
tie in, through its own committee activ- 
ities, with similar local, State and na- 
tional organizations. The defense job 
merely starts at Washington. If it ends 
there, it is beaten before it gets a 
real start. Its successful prosecution 
depends upon the individual States, the 
individual communities, and the indi- 


Is your company making full use of these 


modern services offered by trade associations? 





Information concerning government purchases 





Participation, by committees, in the defense program 





Technical help of applied research type 





o lo lo 





Statistics, as production-control guides 


Advice on existing and pending legislation 


O 





O 





Advice on new outlets for your products 





Advice on sound cost-accounting methods 


O 





O 





Help on policy-forming problems 


Contact with headquarters office 
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vidual industries. Has your association 
an active defense committee which is 
completing this chain? If so, are 
you helping it to function? If not, 
are you doing anything to bring such 
an activity into being? 

The next most important activity of 
an association, in the defense program. 
is the maintenance of a technical serv- 
ice wherefrom members can secure ad- 
vice on manufacturing problems _in- 
volved in the production of yarns, 
fabrics, or knit goods for military use. 
Has your association such a service? 
If so, are you using it? If it hasn’t, 
what are you doing about it—as a 
member? 


In addition to these special defense 
services, the standard associational 
aids assume new significance in this 
emergency. Never before has a sta- 
tistical department been more vital— 
to aid in uncovering bottlenecks, and 
to warn against production § sprees, 
when and if the enthusiasm of the 
moment induces them. Never before 
has a new-uses department been more 
potentially helpful, in developing new 
civilian outlets which will tend to 
compensate for the unbalanced econ- 
omy inevitable in times of military 
preparedness. Never before has a 
cost-department been more useful, in 
aiding members to check on the rising 
costs inherent in boom-times. Never 
before has advice on existing and pend- 
ing legislation been more demanded, as 
protection for manufacturers and as an 
aid to the national program. 

One last thought: In addition to 
the concrete services mentioned previ- 
ously, there is one great zone of activ- 
ity which most associations barely 
scratch: the development of sound and 
broad policies for their industries. 
Never before has this type of enterprise 
been more needed than today. Who is 
going to pay for the defense program 
—and when—and how? What is the 
future of employer-employee relations. 
under conditions of an emergency 
which will be with us for years? How 
can production and price policies be 
kept sane, within the law? 

These questions must be answered, 
if we are not to face another drop into 
depression. 

Is your association organized to 
answer them? Are you doing your bit? 
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INCREASED activity in a textile mill 
translates itself immediately to the 
plant engineer as a demand for more 
power. It also imposes an additional 
burden on the power transmission sys- 
tem. To generate and transmit the ad- 
ditional power necessitated by the de- 
fense program involves, first, a check 
up of present equipment; and, second, 
a decision as to what additional equip- 
ment may be required. 


The size of the mill, variations in 
load, peak load, heat balance, and 
other local conditions will determine 


the most satisfactory equipment. Feed- 
water treatment is important as a 
means of preventing scaling and also 
for permitting use of the modern steel- 
tube economizer, which will increase 
the over-all efficiency of the plant. 
New boilers can be operated at 600 to 
700 Ib. and with temperatures of 500 
to 750° F., and, where topping units 
are employed, this might be stepped up 
to 850 Ib. at 850° F. 

On old installations cracked and 
bulged refractory walls indicate losses 
A possible 
solution is to replace them with newer 
type suspended walls. or with water 
either of which will tend to in- 


of efficiency and capacity. 


walls 
crease the efficiency of the boiler. 


AUTOMATIC STOKING 


stokers can be 
installed in 
Emergency oil installed 
stokers provide a means of taking 
care of peak loads. Where the capacity 
of a boiler is limited by natural draft. 


\utomatic quickly 


and easily most Cases. 


burners ove! 


a large-capacity, low-pressure forced- 
draft fan might be installed with a 
minimum of duct work and simple con- 
Existing fans. either 
forced-draft or 


trol equipment. 
of the induced-draft 
type. might be stepped up by increas- 
ing the speeds, installing new wheels. 
or putting in new units; in any Case, 
the manufacturers should be consulted. 


Under certain conditions. feedwate1 


heaters and air pre-heaters will in- 


crease plant efficiency. In plants of 


500 hp. capacity. and over, coal-storag: 


and handling equipment is justified. 


In large plants, ash-handling equip 


} 


ment may be economical. depending on 


costs. 


labor 


Automatic combustion control, flow 


meters. recording instruments. 


gages. 


a ————— 


are important details. CO, indicators 
or combustion indicators are essential 
if true combustion conditions are to be 
known. A complete plant check-up to 
see how existing equipment can be 
modernized to meet conditions imposed 


by the defense program should not 
overlook the various safety features 


which are, or might be provided—such 
items as low-water alarms on boiler 
drums, and thermometers on lubricat- 
ing oil lines. 

Modern condensing turbines operate 
at pressures of 400 to 600 lb. and with 
temperatures up to 750° F. In some 
cases the topping turbine can be uti- 
lized to secure increased capacity with 
pressures stepped up to 850 Ib. at 850° 
F. Gondensers may require cleaning, and 
air ejectors or vacuum removal pumps 
may be required. A careful turbine in- 
spection might result in the replacement 
of eroded or worn blades. An existing 
turbine might be made to carry an in- 
creased load by boosting the super-heat, 
and increasing the steam pressure. The 
manufacturer’s advice is essential here. 
Often it is possible to increase the 
available power from a plant by in- 
stallation of capacitors to correct the 
power factor. 

A check of emergency-service equip- 
ment may reveal the advisability of in- 
stalling a diesel or other auxiliary 
engine. Need for additional 
steam is being felt in plants which have 


process 


received large orders for military 
fabrics required in dark shades. To 
meet such demands for process steam 
from boilers and 
requiring long runs of piping, a low- 
with steel 


be the answer. 


at a point remote 


pressure boiler 


stack 


Switch-boards in the 


temporary 
may 
plant 
should be equipped with rotating ma- 
and di- 
Air cir- 


cuit breakers can be used on 600-volt 


power 


chine protective equipment 


rect-acting voltage regulators. 


circuits to replace oil circuit-breakers: 
lower maintenance cost and greater de- 


pendability will result. This refers 
equally to switchgear controls. Com- 


pletely metal-inclosed switchgear of 
fers many advantages. Unit substa- 
tions—compact, — sate. reliable. and 


self-contained—can replace to advan- 
tage the old loosely connected type ot 
station unsightly 


The flexi 


transformer with its 


array of poles and timbers. 


through your present POWER EQUIPMENT? 


bility of open wiring can be matched 
by modern bus-bar distribution. 
Efficiency of the system can be in- 
creased and time can be saved by a 
careful study of controls being used 
and those that might be used. The com 
bination switch—embodying in one 
package all essential controls, such as 


disconnect, motor starter, fuse, and 
overload device—should be __ investi- 
gated. In some cases air circuit- 


breakers might replace fuse discon- 
nects to advantage. Where purchased 
power is being used, a valuable ad- 
junct is the time delay under-voltage 
device. Full voltage across-the-line 
starting in many cases might replace 
the older reduced-voltage types. Exist- 
ing controls can sometimes be modern- 
ized to advantage by adding tempera- 
ture type over-load relays which func- 
tion from line voltage. 

A portable case of instruments is in- 
valuable for conducting tests on load 
conditions throughout the plant. Or 
permanent sockets might be installed 
at certain points in the power-transmis- 
sion system to accommodate separate 
portable instruments for testing. 

For many lines of defense work the 
type. screenless, self-cleaning 
motor should be considered—certainly 
for those applications where in the 
past an accumulation of lint and dust 
has introduced a fire hazard and made 


open 


cleaning a burden. 


MOTOR DRIVES 


Variable-speed motors in a_ wide 
range of sizes and speeds, both alter- 
nating and direct current, are obtain- 
able for special services, and their prac- 


ticability should be investigated in 


each case. Where looms are direct 
connected, a high-inertia type motor! 


might be of help in smoothing out the 
peak loads and decreasing the time 
out of the loom. It is well to provide 
a high factor of safety in motors pro- 
cured for this service. One should not 
overlook the possibilities of adjustable- 
speed motors for such applications as 
induced-draft fans in_ the 


forced and 


boiler where 


there is a definite demand for prompt 


room. on compressors 
variation in speed, and on roving and 
spinning frames. 

Where 


due to 


require re-winding. 


high temperature 


motors 


overload or 
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conditions, glass insulation may solve 
the trouble. 

While variable-speed motors have 
broadened the field of application of 
rigid transmission, the more flexible 
belt or chain-driven connection is still 
used in a majority of cases. Roller 
chains are suitable on many low-speed 
operations where positive action is de- 
sirable. High-speed chain drives, oper- 
ating in oil-tight housings, require lit- 
tle attention and possess long life. 

In the selection of belts care must be 
exercised to provide sufficient strength 
and contact. The high operating efh- 
ciency demanded by national defense 
requires careful consideration of all 
requirements in order to determine cor- 
rect belting practice. The American 
Leather Belting Association has pub- 
lished some valuable tables to guide 
in the selection of proper sizes for va- 
rious speeds, pulley sizes, and other 
governing factors. 

On many short center drives, V-belts 
will give good results. They can be 
used with V-pulleys for both drive and 
driven shaft, or with V-pulleys on the 
drive shaft and flat on the driven. 
Proper belt tensions can be secured 
through the use of pivoted motor base, 
sliding base, or idler pulley, in case 
Hat belt is used. Whether leather, rub- 
ber, or an impregnated belt is used 
depends on the special requirements 
of each particular case. 

Friction loads can be considerably 
reduced by proper re-alignment of long 
runs of shafting; and application of 
ball or roller-bearing type hangers 
will also assist in this respect. Coup- 
lings of the flanged type with tapered 
bore and split sleeve which can be in- 
stalled without the necessity of pro- 


viding keyways in the shaft might 
pro ve economical. The several types 


of flexible couplings available for spe- 
cial applications should be investigated. 
Belt replacements can be reduced, and 
production bettered by re- 
placing the old type tight and loose 
pulley 


sometimes 
arrangement with a 
lesigned clutch. 

\ariable-speed transmission devices 


properly 


hould be investigated for application 
to such drives as slashers, tenter frames. 
inving cans. and controls selected 
will facilitate the operation. 

\ simple device for obtaining a 3 to 1] 
ation in 


etc., 


from a constant- 
ed motor is to provide an adjustable 
and substitute a special variable- 


speed 


d pulley for the usual motor 
4 

mills employing the lineshaft 
m of power transmission, it is 


iently possible to reduce friction 
slippage, improve ap- 
ince, and maintain predetermined 
ls by a carefully planned modern 


reduce 
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Is your mill making most effective use of this mod- 


ern power-generation and transmission equipment? 





High-pressure boilers 


O 





Pulverizers and automatic stokers 


O 





Mechanical coal and ash handlers 


O 





Feed-water softeners and heaters 


O 





Flow meters and gages 


O 





Air preheaters 


O 





Low-water alarms 





Economizers 


ole 





Forced- or induced-draft fans 


O 





CO., recorders and combustion indicators 


O 








O 








O 





Transformers and switchgear 


O 





Ample wiring and suitable controls 


O 








Capacitors 


O 





Up-to-date special-purpose motors 


O 





Portable instruments 


O 











Improved belt and chain drives 


O 





Suitable clutches and couplings 


O 





Anti-friction bearings 


O 





Variable-speed devices 


O 





group-drive installation. A step fur- To enable the mill to do its part in 
ther in this direction is by use of the national defense program, ample 
individual motor drives. The econ- and uninterrupted power is the first 
omies of each system will frequently consideration; power cost, while im- 


determine the type of drive selected. portant, is secondary. This fact should 
For belt-driven looms, a clutch fly- 
wheel, commonly known as the Energy 


drive, 


not be lost sight of in checking up to 
make that 
and transmission equipment is at peak 
‘ficiency. 


certain power-generating 


may permit higher production 


through increased speed, 


Aan el te N R R 
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MODERNIZING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE | 


IF TEXTILE MILLS are to function 
at the high efficiency demanded by the 
defense program, buildings and _pro- 
tective services must be kept in prime 
condition. Otherwise, serious delays or 
interruptions of production may result. 
Protective services which are adequate 
in normal times may be entirely inade- 
quate during the emergency. A check 
of roofs, chimneys, wiring, lighting fix- 
tures, etc., may reveal conditions which 
should be remedied. 


zi LIN 


Danger of sabotage and the fact that 
many mills are finding it necessary to 
hire new employees with no previous 
experience in the textile industry bring 
added importance to protective services 
of all types. Watchmen and guards must 
be impressed with the necessity for 
constant alertness while on _ duty. 
Proper precautions against sabotage 
now will insure against future damage 
from this source, as well as against 
burglary and malicious mischief. Efh- 
ciency of watchmen and guards can 
be greatly increased by suitable fences 
around the plant, by modern alarm 
systems, and by lighting of vulnerable 
spots. A conventional method of light- 
ing a fence line, for example, is to 
place a narrow-beam 1,000-watt flood- 
lighting projector at each corner and 
additional projectors about 300 ft. 
apart, all aimed in the direction the 
guard is patrolling. It may be desirable 
to direct most of the light outside the 
fence in order to leave the guard in 
relative darkness, or to paint white an 
opaque fence or dark wall so as to 
silhouette an intruder. 

More immediate than the danger of 
sabotage is the hazard of accidental 
fires. Fires not only interrupt produc- 
tion, but may also destroy textiles in 
their fabricated or partially fabricated 
state. Despite the advances which have 
been made in fire-protective equipment, 
the number of fires in textile mills is 
on the increase. The average damage 
caused by fires in textile mills is compar- 
atively small, but any fire can become 
serious. In checking his _ fire-pro- 
tection facilities, the textile manufac- 
turer can receive valuable aid from the 
fire-protection engineers employed by 
his insurance carriers. Not only can 
these engineers advise him as to the 
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adequacy of his sprinkler systems, 
extinguishers, cut-offs, fire doors, alarms, 
etc., but also on the organization and 
training of a plant fire brigade. This 
latter phase of fire prevention requires 
special attention at this time when 
mills are starting up additional shifts 
and are confronted with the possibility 
of losing the services of some of their 
overseers and other key men because 
of the Draft. 

Finishing plants and other mills 
using large quantities of water may 
find it necessary to provide a system of 
water-supply protection. Although ma- 
licious tampering with industrial water 
supplies is unlikely, pollution by indus- 
trial waste or by algae growth must be 
guarded against. Textile men are well 
aware of the necessity for an ample 
supply of pure, soft water if seconds 
are to be avoided and certain wet 
processes are to be carried out at 
highest possible speed. Therefore, a 
complete investigation of the adequacy 
of the ‘water supply will include a 
check-up of the purification and soften- 
ing equipment. 

Flood control is not directly related 
to the defense program, except for the 
fact that a flooded mill will delay pro- 
duction of and cause damage to textiles 
which may be needed badly by the 
Government. Flood control usually is 
such a complicated problem that it is 
advisable to employ a competent engi- 
neer to study local conditions. For ex- 
ample, a large engineering firm making 
a recent flood-control investigation for 
a mill found it necessary to make an 
airplane reconnaissance, to study topo- 
graphical maps, stream sources. chan- 
nels, ete.—ordinarily not feasible for 
a busy plant engineer to tackle. If an 
expert is not available, flood danger 
can be reduced by cleaning channels of 
streams and by erecting dams and 
dykes at vulnerable points. 


\ logical place to start checking the 
condition of the building itself is the 
roof. Life expectancy for textile mill 
roofs can be greatly increased by regu- 
lar inspection and repair of danger 
points, such as blistered places: loose 
gravel: clogged conductor heads; and 
flashing around parapet walls, monitors. 
joints, and seams. The ever-present 
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danger of wind damage can be reduced 
by anchoring the roof with metal strips 
from beams to strong upright supports. 
A good time to insulate against heat 
losses and condensation—automatically 
improving working conditions—is dur- 
ing a complete reroofing job. 

Uninterrupted production of steam 
is essential to expeditious manufacture 
of military textiles. Hence, chimneys or 
smokestacks—brick or metal—should 
be inspected regularly for cracks or 
holes, especially near the top. A cracked 
brick chimney should be pointed up 
immediately and banded with steel. 
Cast-iron caps keep maintenance of 
brick stacks at a minimum. Metal 
stacks should be painted with heat- 
resisting aluminum or _ asphalt-base 
paint; guy wires should be inspected 
regularly to prevent damage during 
high winds. Smoke breeching needs 
regular attention and painting. 

Keeping floors, stairways, and eleva- 
tors in good condition is an aid in 
avoiding accidents to workers. For 
example, floors—wood or concrete 
when they begin to wear deteriorate 
rapidly under heavy usage and soon be- 
come dangerous. Use of square-edge 
wood flooring makes it easier to replace 
(one board at a time) worn places in 
vulnerable spots, such as in alleys o1 
around drinking fountains. New pene- 
trating finishes can be used to preserve 
wood floors, eliminating soap-and-wate! 
scrubbing which encourages splintering. 
Cracks in concrete floors should be 
patched immediately with one of the 
new materials which permit formation 
of a hard feather edge. In laying a 
new concrete floor where there is likely 
to be considerable moisture or oil, use 
of a special non-slip material in the 
topping should be considered. 

Worn-out wooden treads on stairways 
should be replaced either with new 
maple treads or special metal safety 
treads installed by cutting the wood 
to fit. Weak bannisters should be 
strengthened. 

Installation of fully-automatic eleva- 
tors with controls for individual opera 
tion will help in a small way to offset 
possible labor shortage. The safest 
system of maintenance is to contract 
with an elevator company to supp!) 
expert inspection and service at regula! 
intervals. If this procedure is not 
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feasible, the next best course is to make 
elevators the special responsibility of 
some individual, whose duty is to see 
that gates and doors, cables, brakes, 
electrical contacts, and winding heads 
are always in perfect working condi- 
tion. 

Factors of importance in so far as 
comfort of workers and rate of output 
are concerned include heating, humidi- 
fying, ventilating, and lighting. Air- 
conditioning equipment, unit heaters, 
and controls should be inspected at fre- 


gram is essential if buildings are to be 
kept in the best possible condition. 
There are many little points to remem- 
ber in painting which can be the differ- 
ence between a good job and a poor 
one. For example, one should never 
put oil paint over a surface which has 
been whitewashed unless every bit of 
the whitewash is removed. Inside pip- 
ing fixtures can be painted in accord- 
ance with a regular chart of colors to 
indicate the type of service. Wooden 
window sashes should be _ inspected 


Has your mill put into first-class condi- 


tion its buildings and protective services? 





Roofs 





Chimneys 





Floors 





Stairways 


Elevators 


Walls and supporting columns 





Windows 


Paint 


Heating, ventilating, and humidifying equipment 


Wiring 





Lighting fixtures 





Pipes and fittings 


Fire-protection devices 
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Sabotage- and burglary-protection devices 


O 





Water-supply protection 


quent intervals to make certain that 
he’ are functioning properly. Setting 
up a regular schedule for cleaning re- 
flectors and replacing burned-out lamps 
Wii insure maximum light with the 
lac \ities available. 

painting of dark ceilings or walls 
lighter color will frequently im- 
pr visibility and improve morale. 
In ‘act, a well-planned painting pro- 
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regularly to see if the putty and ropes 
are in good condition and if the sills 
have dry rot. Steel-sash windows 
should be treated at the factory against 
rust before installation. Double glass 
will keep down condensation on win- 
dows, but usually it is considered more 
economical to install condensation traps 
at the window-sill. 

Older mills should check walls and 





columns more or less regularly. Flash- 
ings should be examined and made 
tight or replaced, and outside walls 
pointed up. Wood columns are partic- 
ularly vulnerable to dry rot at the 
base. Black stains on the side of col- 
umns or on beams supporting the roof 
indicate dry rot, which can be definitely 
ascertained by boring a hole or driving 
a nail into the wood. Cast-iron col- 
umns are recommended for replace- 
ment. Steel frames and glass blocks 
should be considered for new walls. 
Some of the newer plants are using 
glazed-brick inside walls for cleanliness 
and acoustical material on the ceiling 
to reduce machinery noise. 

A survey of present and potential 
capacity of pipes and fittings, as well 
as condition of equipment, should be 
made in anticipation of extra demands 
during the emergency and because of 
possible future shortage of certain 
metal items. Selection of new pipes 
and fittings should take into considera- 
tion modern trends, including the use 
of corrosion-resisting materials and 
simplified designs, heavy-wall pipes of 
high-carbon steel for use with high 
steam pressures, threadless pipes and 
fittings which can be bonded together 
by heating a brazing alloy ring to give 
a smooth inside surface, asbestos- 
cement pipe for use underground, globe 
valves designed to prevent the wire- 
drawing action of steam under partly 
throttled conditions, steam traps with 
stainless-steel interiors. 


WIRING SURVEY 


Condition and capacity of wiring also 
should be studied in view of extra de- 
mands now imposed. A planned wiring 
survey will determine present capaci- 
ties, defects, deterioration, and 
lescence, as well as what parts of the 
system can be expanded. A diagram 
helps to identify various circuits, to 
isolate circuit troubles and to make 
tests of departmental loads and ma- 
chine performance. The survey should 
start with the main service entrance 
and trace out and inspect all feeders, 
each group of sub-feeders, and branch 
circuits and equipment supplied by each 
sub-feeder. 

Confronted by the many problems 
brought about by the defense program, 
textile manufacturers, if not constantly 
on their guard, may slight the upkeep 
of buildings and protective services. 
The foregoing discussion is not intended 
to be a manual on this phase of mill 
operation. Rather, its purpose is to 
outline an approach te the problem 
during the present emergency. In addi- 
tion, the accompanying chart provides 
a means whereby one can determine 
whether sufficient attention is 
given to the plant and its protectien. 
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THE IMPORTANCE in the national de- 
fense program of the many new dyes 
and chemicals developed in this country 
since the First World War can hardly 
be exaggerated. They will aid dyers and 
finishers to speed up production of fab- 
rics to meet present government specifi- 
cations. They will allow certain types of 
textiles for military use now made from 
imported fibers to be manufactured from 
fibers obtained in this country. They will 
make possible the development for mili- 
tary purposes of textiles superior to 
those available at present. They will per- 
mit development for civilian use of new 
fabrics equal to or better than those 
made today, regardless of the extent to 
which it becomes necessary to divert 
certain essential natural fibers to manu- 
facture of textiles for the Army and 
Navy. 

Most of the present government spec- 
ifications for clothing and other textile 
equipage have been evolved over a 
period of years as the result of labora- 
tory and field tests. On certain fabrics 

those for uniforms, for example 
fastness of colors, uniformity of shade, 
and excellence of finish are insisted 
upon. There is no need to discuss in any 
detail the way in which many of the 
dyes and chemicals made available in 
recent years make it possible to meet 
these requirements. Dyers and finishers 
have learned the advantages of these 
products in processing various types of 
textiles consumed in normal times and 
will quickly find how they can be em- 
ployed with benefit in processing tex- 
tiles for military use. For instance, to 
uncork any bottleneck which may occur 
in finishing military fabrics they natur- 
ally will turn to the use of wetting 
agents, water-conditioning compounds. 
improved detergents, and other chem- 
icals which permit speeding up ol the 
finishing processes. Use of vat dyes, 
which is now specified for many types 
of cotton fabrics, involves use of dyeing 
assistants that will promote leveling and 
good penetration, together with oxidiz- 
ing agents and soaps or special deter- 
gents for obtaining shades of maximum 
fastness and brightness. 


MODIFYING FIBER PROPERTIES 


Silk, jute. Manila hemp. and flax are 
among the fibers which are normally im- 
ported and which are important in the 
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manufacture of textiles for military 
purposes. Imports of these fibers may be 
reduced or stopped; and therefore the 
Government is seeking satisfactory sub- 
stitutes. As imports of flax already have 
been cut off, the most urgent need is for 
substitutes for linen thread, linen web- 
bings for parachute harness, linen fire 
hose for naval use, etc. Although use of 
synthetic fibers, such as Nylon and For- 
tisan, appears to be feasible in some or 
all of these applications, from the stand- 
point of cost and availability, cotton of- 
fers definite advantages, provided tex- 
tiles made from it have the necessary 
strength, resistance to exposure, and 
other properties. It is widely recog- 
nized in the textile industry that some 
of the newer chemicals effect marked 
changes in the properties of cotton. 
Hence in development of cotton thread, 
webbing, etc., for use in place of linen, 
those compounds which increase tensile 
strength and provide protection against 
mildew and other damage which may 
occur on exposure to weather appear to 
be particularly important. 

In order that the soldier may be fur- 
nished with clothing and other equipage 
which are most suitable from the stand- 
point of morale, durability, comfort, and 
tactical considerations, there has been 
set up machinery within the War De- 
partment for the testing and adoption of 
military equipment. However, because 
of the limited funds which have been al- 
lotted for experimental purposes, the 
Army depends to a large extent on the 
patriotic interest of private industry to 
keep it abreast of or ahead of current 
technical progress. The textile finish- 
ing industry can render a real service 
to the Army by furnishing its research 
staff with samples of military fabrics 
which have been given improved fin- 
ishes. together with factual data on the 
properties and advantages of fabrics so 
treated. Army officers emphasize that 
such information to be useful must be 
facts and not ballyhoo. The Navy, like- 
wise, is constantly on the lookout for 
improved textile materials, and will 
welcome any constructive suggestions 
from the industry. 

Study of the accompanying chart will 
immediately suggest certain types of 
finishes which might be advantageous. 
Further investigation and consultation 
with procurement officers will reveal 
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Are you making fullest possible use of 


ree" DYE & CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS? 


what particular ones are most desirable, 
In general, a finish must be durable— 
withstanding repeated washings, expo- 
sure to sun and rain, or other conditions 
of use—to make it suitable for military 
needs. Water-repellents and waterproof- 
ing materials, gas-proofing compounds, 
flameproofing agents, mildew preven- 
tives, synthetic resins which increase re- 
sistance to abrasion, mothproofing com- 
pounds, preshrinking agents and various 
types of permanent finishes are among 
the chemicals which offer possibilities. 
If any dyes are now available or are 
made available which will give better 
results from the standpoint of fastness 
or uniformity of shade than those now 
specified, the Army and Navy are ready 
to adopt them. Coatings and impregnat- 
ing compounds are employed in treat- 
ing various types of fabrics for use in 
military hospitals and by the Chemical 
Warfare Service, 

The first step in developing improved 
finishes is, of course, to obtain from 
procurement officers of the various serv- 
ices specifications and samples of fab:- 
rics now employed, together with infor- 
mation on the uses to which each is put. 
With these data available, the textile 
technologist might in many instances be 
able to suggest chemical treatments 
which might render the fabric more 
serviceable. Sample fabrics so treated, 
with details as to the treatment and the 
results obtained, should be submitted to 
the Government for consideration and 
tests. 


CIVILIAN FABRICS 


The need for conserving certain fibers 
for use in military fabrics becomes in- 
creasingly apparent as the defense pro- 
gram gets into swing and as imports of 
natural fibers are being reduced or 
stopped. Likewise. there is a growing 
realization on the part of textile manu- 
facturers that for civilian use they will 
have to develop new types of fabrics. 
It is believed that in many of these fab- 
rics—-such as carpets, upholstery, mens 
and women’s suitings, and blankets—it 
will be necessary to use rayon staple or 
other synthetics to eke out the supply 0! 
wool. Again, substitutes must be found 
immediately for handkerchiefs, towels. 
dish towels, table cloths, napkins, drap- 
eries, sewing thread, fish lines, and 
other textiles formerly made from flax. 











Further, if imports of silk are stopped. 
knitters and weavers will be compelled 
to make greater use than at present of 
Nylon, Vinyon, rayon, and cotton. 

In the development of these new fab- 
ries, the chemical treatments will, 
many instances, be even more important 
than the construction of the cloth in in- 
suring consumer satisfaction. Every op- 
eration involving treatment with chem- 
icals will need to be re-examined—con- 
ditioning, lubrication of fibers, tinting, 
soaking, sizing, boiling-off, scouring, 
kier boiling, bleaching, dyeing, printing, 
and finishing. Having worked out the 
most satisfactory procedures up to the 
final wet-finishing operations, the finish- 
er will then have his skill tested to the 
utmost. Fortunately, he now has at his 
command such chemicals as cation-ac- 
tive softeners, anti-slip compounds. pre- 


shrinking and other stabilizing agents, 


anti-creasing compounds, water repel- 


lents and spot-proofing agents, and 
many more materials which make it 


possible to produce practically any ap- 
pearance, handle, or other characteristic 
desired. As a result it is probable that 
many of the new fabrics will actually be 


better than those now on the market 
and at the same time will cost less to 
produce. 


At present there are manufactured in 
this country nearly 600 individual syn- 
thetic dyes and some 2,000 different 
chemicals used in textile processing. 
The accompanying chart lists approxi- 
mately 50 of the more important types 
of compounds, and affords one a method 
of making a quick check to determine 
whether or not he is utilizing the newest 
developments in dyes and chemicals to 





the fullest extent in view of their four- 
fold importance in the defense program. 
Further investigation of this matter will 
be facilitated by reference to lists of 
individual dyes and chemicals and 
names of manufacturers, such as appear 
in the Buyers’ Guide Section of the 
“Textile World Yearbook & Catalog.” 
the “Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists & Colorists.” 
and the “Textile 
Guide.” 

The textile industry owes it to itself 
and to the nation to produce the best 
possible products for both military and 
civilian purposes. In so far as this in- 
volves chemical treatments, the textile 
mills undoubtedly can count on receiv- 


Chemical Specialty 


ing upon request the utmost cooperation 
from the research and technical staffs of 


manufacturers of dyes and chemicals. 


Is your mill utilizing these newest dye and chemical developments? 





Aftertreating agents 


Anti-creasing compounds 





Anti-foaming agents 
Anti-oxidants 
Anti-slip compounds _ 


Antiseptics 


Assistants—dyeing, carbonizing, mercerizing 


Bleaching agents 


Boil-off agents 





Conditioning agents 


Delustrants 


Desizing agents 








Detergents 


Dyes—Acetate 


Dyes—Acid with metal component 


Dyes—Direct, fast-to-light 


Dyes—Direct, formaldehyde aftertreated 


Dyes—Insoluble azo 


Dyes—Leuco- vat 


Dyes—Mineral 


Dyes—Naphthol © 


Dyes—Resin dispersed 





Dyes—Sulphur, v water soluble - 


Dyes—Vat 


Dyes—Viscose rayon: 


Em ulsifying agents 
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O Fiber and yarn lubricants ee 
Finishing compounds—cation-active - O 

Finishing oils—non oxidizing Oo 

i Flameproofing agents i tstiC«<C 
Fullingagents = ; = OQ 

Kier boiling compounds ti‘ 
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Lacquers 
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Soaps 


Solvents 
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Leveling agents 


Printing gums or thickeners 


Scouring agents 


Soaking agents | 


Spotproofing agents 


Starches and gums" 


Synthetic resins 


Throwsters tints 


Twist setting agents 


Water conditioning compounds - 


Water repellents 


Wetting ‘agents 


Mildew preventives O 
Mothproofing agents O 
Preshrinking agents O 





Sizing compounds O 
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TWO CARDINAL RULES in produc- 
tion of fabrics for national defense are: 
make them good, and make them fast. 
The government demands high stand- 
ards of quality in the fabrics it buys, 
and the urgent need for textile products 
necessitates all possible speed in manu- 
facture. To attain this dual goal of per- 
fection and production, textile mills 
must avail themselve of every new de- 
velopment which aids these ends. The 
need for modern productive equipment 
is described elsewhere in this issue, but 
it is also important that supplies and 
equipment be given close scrutiny. 

New and improved materials offer 
many advantages not heretofore obtain- 
able. Corrosion-resistant metals in solid 
and clad form are deserving of increas- 
ing study as national defense demands 
are stepped up. They protect materials 
in process from possible 
marking, 


staining or 
and thus help to keep to a 
minimum damaged goods and goods 
They make 
it possible more quickly to shift from 
one dye formula to another. 


hibit corrosion, 


which require reprocessing. 


They in- 
and thus curtail shut- 
downs for repair or replacement of 
rusted parts. Many types are available. 
Choices should be carefully made. 

Hardened metals similarly reduce fre- 
quence of shutdowns for replacements 
and repairs. Investigation should be 
made of their advantages. 

Lightweight metals, 
num and magnesium alloys, 
part, by easing materials handling prob- 


such as alumi- 


also play a 


lems, cutting machine loads, etc. 
Applications of copper, brass and 
bronze in pipes and fittings, tubes, 


rolls should be 


linings, and 
looked into. 


Ceramics to 


printing 


and cel 
offer 


Investi- 


thread guides 


tain wet processing equipment 
should be 


Plastics in a 


advantages which 


gated wide variety of 
types and for numerous purposes have 
rapidly increased in use in recent years. 
wood 


Impregnated paper. fiber, and 


products have also been made available 
their characteristics 
should be 
scrutinized. Bobbins, 
cones, picker sticks, trucks, boxes, and 


cans are 


lor many purposes; 
and points of superiority 
‘ losely spools. 
currently 
being fabricated of these materials. 
Synthetic rubber and = rubber-like 


products also deserve careful attention, 


some of the items 








and equipment 
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as do various cork-and-synthetic rubber 
compounds. Rolls, belting, hose, roll 
covers, cone covers, loom accessories, 
etc., make use of these materials. Im- 
proved natural rubber products, such as 
for hose, belting, rolls, and pickers, also 
should be given consideration. 


Specially treated leathers for use in 
rolls, straps, pickers, belting, etc., are 
available and should be studied; as also 
should improved wooden products, such 
as tanks, towers, rolls, bobbins, picker 
sticks, trucks, boxes, and numerous 
other items. 


Has your mill investigated modern supplies and 
equipment made from these latest-type materials? 
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Corrosion-resistant metals in such items as bobbins, spools, and 
cones () conditioning machines () hosiery drying forms () 
tanks () pipes and fittings (©) wet-processing equipment () 


Hardened metals in card and napper clothing (© _ rings and 
travelers O heddles and reeds () knitting machine parts O 


Lightweight metals in such items as bobbins and spools () 
beams () hosiery drying forms () 


warp 


Copper, brass and bronze in such items as pipes and fittings (© 
tubes ee printing rollers he linings © 


Ceramics in thread guides (© wet-processing equipment () 


Plastics in such items as bobbins, spools, and cones () _ hosiery 
inspection forms () wet-processing equipment O 


Impregnated paper, fiber, or wood in such items as bobbins, spools, 
cones () picker sticks © trucks © boxes © cans () 


Synthetic rubber in such items as rolls (© belting © hose () 


O cone 


Cork-and-synthetic rubber in such items as roll covers 
covers () loom accessories (©) 





Specially treated leather in rolls © straps () pickers © belts O 


Improved wooden products such as tanks () rolls © bobbins () 
2 
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Are you geared up to increased demands ms 


on your MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT? 


By C. C. HARRINGTON 


THE PRESENT industrial activity 
that has been stimulated by the na- 
tional defense program is being felt 
by practically all textile mills, whether 
or not the mill is actually working on 
defense orders. For the mill mainte- 
nance departments, the problem is not 
only intensified by the increase, or 
anticipated increase, in the mill’s own 


production, but also by the greater 
activities of other industries. Textile 


machinery manufacturers are feeling 
the push, and the delivery of repair 
parts may be slowed up as the manu- 
facturers strive to keep up with the 
demand. Machine tool plants have 
long been working at capacity, and the 
ill-equipped textile machine shop may 
even now have difficulty in moderniz- 
ing. Heavy industries, ship 
yards, and armament plants are of- 
fering every inducement to skilled me- 
chanies, with the result that many a 
textile mill is losing valuable mainte- 
All this 
flashes a warning to the textile main- 
tenance engineer. It is now high time 
vet his organization in order and to 
repare for the future. 
In the mill itself the maintenance 
gineer finds it necessary to make a 
thorough survey of his plant facilities, 
and to modify his methods and_ or- 
sanization according to the new busi- 
ess outlook. Increased production 
ueans either putting additional exis- 
* or new machines into operation, 
increasing the number of shifts. 
Right from the start, therefore, the 
erage maintenance engineer is con- 
mted with additional demands for 
iintenance This may call 
increasing the maintenance force 


goods 


nance men to these industries. 


service. 


| rearranging scheduled operations, 
as lubricating machinery, servic- 
belting. and cleaning equipment. 
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in expansion in the maintenance 
required, the 
do well to look among his own 


sonnel is 


engineer 


pany s employees before  com- 
ng in the open market with the 
: of armament industries for 


ed labor. In 


even losing skilled mechanics of 
own to ship yards and kindred 


fact. some concerns 
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industries. In most cases, however, the 
key men of a textile maintenance or- 
ganization are likely to remain with 
the company, desiring the steady work 
with which they are familiar, rather 
than the uncertainty of an ephemeral 
armament job that may pay somewhat 
more. 

Around these key men, thoroughly 
acquainted with the plant’s equipment, 
the maintenance engineer can expand 
his force to handle most any con- 
tingency. Helpers or assistants can 
quickly pick up the routine servicing 
duties, especially if the men are 
picked from the mill. Men with some 
mechanical experience or aptitude can 
usually be found in some other de- 
partment of any mill, and these men 
make excellent material for training 
in maintenance. 

With more shifts going into produc- 
tion, it is necessary to arrange the work 
of the maintenance force so that some 
key men will be available for each 
shift. An electrician on each shift is 
almost axiomatic. Motors and _ con- 
trollers require continuous care, and 
only a man familiar with the electrical 
system can be depended upon quickly 
to remedy a fault that may shut down 
an entire group of machines. In 
large plants, one or more helpers 
should aid the shift electrician by 
shouldering the routine inspection 
work, replacing lamp bulbs, and being 
available in an emergency to help re- 
place motors or trace circuit faults. 

A good machinist is almost as neces- 
sary for each shift as is the electrician. 
Although the operators or foremen 
can often make minor machine ad- 
justments, a skilled mechanic is in- 
dispensable for repair work or re- 
placing broken machine parts. The 
belting and overhead shafting which 
are almost universal in textile mills 
demand the constant care of a skilled 
man. During his spare time the shift 
mechanic can be used in the machine 
shop. 

On the main day shift, the personnel 
of the machine shop plays an impor- 
tant part, especially during the 
present emergency defense period. 
Here is where skilled men are par- 
ticularly necessary. With increased 
machine production, more repairs are 
needed. Machines which no longer are 
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idle cannot be temporarily robbed of 
vital parts. And even the best equipped 
mill cannot hope to stock spare parts 
for everything under its roof. 

At present there is no difficulty in 
obtaining parts from the textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers. However, a 
few machinery builders have already 
received government orders; and, with 
the machine tool industry taxed to its 
limit, there is a possibility that manu- 
facturers of textile equipment will be 
called upon to produce materials more 
urgently needed for the defense than 
are some textile machine parts. In that 
eventuality, the ingenuity and_ skill 
of good mill mechanics will be called 
into play in repairing and improvising 
necessary parts. For example, a skilled 
welder can repair parts that a few 
years ago would have had to be 
junked; and good machinists can ma- 
chine rough castings into various ma- 
chine parts. 


MACHINE SHOP 

In larger mills the machine 
generally includes modern shapers, 
millers, drill grinders, and 
lathes. Supplementing these are com- 
plete welding outfits and equipment 
for straightening _lineshafts. 
mills even go so far as to include gear 
shapers for the types of gears most 
widely used on their machines. Other 
mills stock of patterns for 
everything up to loom frames, so that 
in an emergency they can get their 
own castings from a local 
With the present defense program soon 
to be in full swing, such assets of a 
maintenance department may be of 
more value than usual. As it will be 
difficult for the next year or more to 
obtain machine tools, the ma- 
chine shop equipment itself must re- 
ceive careful maintenance. 

Properly equipped and well-stocked 
pipe and carpenter shops may 
mitigate many a future problem. Mod 
ern pipe-threading and 


shop 


presses, 


Some 


have a 


concern. 


new 


also 


cutting ma 
chinery is a must in the pipe shops of 
dyehouses, wool-scouring plants, and 
similar concerns where piping plays an 
important role. In any plant, to ex- 
pedite pipe repairs, sharp and modern 
hand tools are as necessary as skilled 
men to use them. 

Band saws. wood planers, and sim- 
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ilar wood-working machinery are the 
answer to satisfactory and fast car- 
pentry work. Hatchets and saws are 
necessary, but the quick fabrication of 
wood demands machinery. 
Some mills go in for their own pat- 
tern making, which guarantees them 
castings for almost anything they are 
likely to need and cannot get ready- 
made. A backlog of patterns for such 
parts is a handy thing to have at the 
present time. 


products 


Few mills are equipped to rewind 
burned-out motors, but they are able 
to handle practically any other elec- 
trical repairs. A properly set up test 
board pays for itself by speeding up 
the location of electrical 
faults. 

Anticipating an 


equipment 


increased load on 
their electrical equipment, many mainte- 
nance engineers have wisely 
an exhaustive check on_ all 
electrical facilities. All 
motors, transformers have been 
megger, to insure that 
the dielectric strength of the insula- 
tion is up to par. In some cases this 
has meant pulling in new wire, where 
the old wire showed a dielectric weak- 
Motors on long-idle machinery 
have been baked to dry out the insula- 
tion of the windings and to insure 
against breakdown during future opera- 
The 


stator 


made 
their 
circuits. 
and 

tested with a 


ness. 


clearances between rotor 
have been checked with 
filler gages to make sure that the motor 
bearings are not unduly worn. 


tion. 
and 


Samples of oil from transformers 
and oil circuit breakers can be sent 
out for a dielectric test. If the test 


is low, the oil is filtered 
par. It is not wait until an 
increase in electrical load 
final test on this crucial equipment. 
Where new other 
are added to a section of the plant, the 


until up to 
wise to 
puts the 
looms or machines 
carrying capacity of the wires feeding 
this section requires careful checking. 
It is far safer to run another feeder, or 
increase the size of the existing feeder 
circuit than it is to wait until the over- 
loaded short 
circuit, 


wires cause a disastrous 


Increased use of productive equip- 
naturally means changing the 
Motors and 


generally lubricated on a 


ment 


lubrication schedule. ma- 
chines are 
time basis—every week, two weeks, 01 
month. These 


be changed to conform to the new op- 


schedules will have to 


eration. A lubrication man may be re- 
quired for every shift, in order to main- 
tain the proper schedule. Use of mo- 
tors with ball bearings and ball-bearing 
shaft hangers goes far in alleviating 
the lubrication problem. On ball-bear- 
ing hangers. many mills have adopted 
grease fixtures that indicate when the 
proper amount of has been 


grease 


e—_————— 


applied. This not only tends to 
economize on grease, but likewise helps 
eliminate the hazard caused by ex- 
cess grease dripping on the product. 
The stock room plays an important 
part in keeping a mill operating with 
a minimum of shut-down time due to 
equipment failure. A supply of bobbins, 
spools, shuttles, etc., is no more im- 
portant than are spare machine parts. 
The stock of parts to be maintained 
can be determined from a record kept 
of machine repairs. These records 
prove their value at a time like the 
present, when it may not be possible 
to get quick deliveries of parts not on 
hand. The repair record, however, 
should permit the maintenance engi- 
neer to draw up a list of strategic parts 
which should be stocked at all times. 
This will insure a prompt repair of the 
majority of equipment failures. 


SPARE PARTS 

Many mills, particularly in view of 
the present defense program, have 
found it expedient to carry a spare 
motor of every horsepower 
and speed used in the plant. 


capacity 
\ motor 





with a burned-out winding or bearing 
requires some time to be repaired. A 
spare motor can be connected up in 
short order. The same holds true for 
starting boxes and controller parts. A 
spare starter can be quickly substituted 
for a broken one, and the latter can 
be repaired during spare time on the 
electrical bench. 

Materials for repairing the building 
and its equipment should also be listed 
as musts. Increased production puts 
a greater wear and strain on building 
facilities. Lumber, paint, cement, 
valves, pumps, and similar materials 
can all be delivered more quickly from 
a stock room than from some outside 
jobber. 

The possibility of the need for addi- 
tional productive equipment calls for 
a well-organized installation crew and 
proper equipment. The correct and 
rapid setting up of machinery calls for 
modern leveling and lining devices. as 
well as the necessary dollies, rollers, 
etc. To check the correct functioning 
of the machine after it is installed. 
speed indicators and vibration meters 
are indispensable in a modern plant. 


Is your mill benefiting from these modern 


aids for the maintenance department? 


Adequate repair record system 





Definite schedule of inspection and repairs 


Efficiently operated stock room 








O 


lO 


O 





Lubricant dispensing system 





Up-to-date wood working equipment 





Latest type metal-working equipment 





Improved hand tools 





Complete pipe-fitting equipment 


Properly organized paint shop 





Essential electrical testing and repair facilities 


Welding equipment 





O 





LI 


L\O1O 


| 
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O 
Speed indicators, vibration meters, stroboscopes (> 





Lining and leveling devices 
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tion of automatic filling-bobbin 
winder ({Whitin-Schweiter] 


Automatic Filling- 
Bobbin Winder 


\rrangements have been completed 
manufacture in this country of the 
Whitin-Schweiter automatic filling-bob- 
winder, it is announced by Whitin 


Machine Works. Whitinsville. Mass. 


) irn to be wound can be handled on 


packages of various types. including 
roving. spinning. and twister bobbins; 
es. tubes. and dyehouse packages. 


lie machine is designed to handle cot- 
woolen, worsted, linen. rayon. silk. 
! other textile yarns. 
heductions in winding costs said to 
made possible by the new machine 
ilt from elimination of a considerable 
of the winder tender’s work, thus 
‘ing possible an increase in numbet 
pindles tended without increase in 
effort: 


ler speeds: 


rative large increase in 
arrangement of the 
es so that a broken end stops only 
ngle spindle: and construction 
i makes it possible to remove any 
red individual unit for repair and to 
ice it with a spare unit. while the 
ine is still running. 

e machine is equipped with a 
izine feed. which makes it possible 
reel without interrupting produe- 
\nother magazine contains empty 
ns. which are automatically fed 


he machine for winding, as needed. 
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Full bobbins are automatically ejected 
from the machine and delivered to a 
box, truck, or belt conveyor. 

Other features of the machine cited 
are that diameter of fully wound bob- 
bins can be adjusted to within 1/100 
that all 
diameter. 
yarn number or 


in.: bobbins are of the same 
variation in 
that all bob- 
bins are absolutely cylindrical and with- 
out taper: and that both size of bunch 
and length of traverse can be adjusted 
easily. 

The 


can be supplied with any 


rega rdless_ of 


tension: 


winder. which is single-sided. 
reasonable 
floor 


space available and other factors. Exist- 


number of units. depending on 
ing machines, it is stated, can be easily 
pieced out to longer length if this be- 
comes desirable. 


Rawhide Loom Picker 


Rawhide loom pickers said to em- 
body 
construction have recently 
duced by Danielson Mfg. 
Additional 

barrel and a_ truss-like construction 
are said to eliminate failure next to 
built-up shoul- 
ders provide proper channels for the 


several advances in design and 
been intro- 
Co.. Daniel- 
metal in the 


son, Conn. 


the spindle. Square. 


picker guides on both sides: prevent 


pinching. dragging. and cutting; af- 
ford 
picker guides: 
at all times. the 


\ newly designed impact head 


adequate bearing surface for 
and assure proper align- 
ment manufacturers 
state. 
provides a larger shuttle target, which 
is said to permit use of blunter-nose 
shuttles. 


tions in centering of shuttles, and give 


compensate for slight varia- 
longer life because of more material. 


High-Speed Creel Tension 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp.. Paterson. N. J.. 


recently introduced a new gate-type. 


high-speed creel tension designed for 





tension (Sipp East 


High-speed cree 


WOOd} 





use on fine-denier, low-twist yarns, but 
said to be perfectly capable of handling 
all other types of yarns as well. The 
steel, 


made of hardened 


plated. and the tensioning 


gates are 
chromium 
surfaces are finished to a_ particular 
grain satin which, it is stated. has equal 
reaction to all types of yarns. 


Furnisher Brushes 
With Nylon Bristles 


Nylon 
furnisher brushes for printing machines 


Development of bristles for 






recently by the 
Plastics Department. E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co.., Arlington, N. J. 


Brushes with these bristles are now be- 


has been announced 










Inc.. 






































ing manufactured by Hardy Brush Co., 


Furnisher brush (Du Pont Plasti 


t. B. Heffernan Brush 
Mass.; and M. W. 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 
brushes is in 


\ndover, Mass.; 
Co.. North Adams. 
Jenkins Sons, Ine.. 
Che long life of 

dicated by the fact that an experimental 
print 


these 


brush. in operation in a large 


works for over a year, has yet to be 
Another advantage cited is 
that use of Nylon bristles makes it 


possible to wash the brush and thus to 


rebristled. 


employ it with dyes of different colors. 
It is interesting to note that the fur- 
nisher brush shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration won a top award in the 
competition for new plastics sponsored 
by the magazine Modern Plastics. 


Thread Ratio Control 
for Hosiery Seamers 


Union Machine Co... 432 
Franklin St.. Chicago. has announced a 
thread 


Special 


ratio control for its line of 
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hosiery seaming machines. The device is 
said to make possible absolute control 
of the ratio of one thread to another in 
seaming hosiery. to measure the thread 
mechanically. and to insure proper ten- 
sion. Two or three threads, depending 
upon the stitch type to be produced. 
first 
then 


are passed through the master 


tension, and around individual 
rollers. The rollers are of predetermined 
circumterence to give constant prope! 
ratio between needle and looper thread 
consumption. 

Among features of the thread ratio 
control stressed is the fact that weather 
affect the stitch 
structure produced. Attaching the con- 


trol 


conditions will not 


to seamers already in use is said 
to be simply and quickly accomplished. 
and it is stated operators can learn the 
handling of the control in a few minutes. 


Crepe Tension 


with overend 


delivery from large packages on its No. 


Winding Co.. 


has designed a new 


For use in connection 


9) winders. Universal 


Proy idence. R. l.. 


crepe tension. Advantages of overend 
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delivery from packages up to 2 |b. 
which cannot be successfully unrolled 


are said to include less changing of 


spools; easier starting at high speeds, 
with less end breakage; a steadier, 
more uniform tension: and freedom 


from strained yarn. 

The tension incorporates two disks 
pressed together and forming a V slot 
in which the yarn is threaded and al- 
\ band 
attached to a compensator arm acts as 
a brake on the disks to 
amount of tension. The yarn, threaded 


lowed to find its own diameter. 
control the 


around the disks, causes them to turn: 
there is, it is stated. no opportunity to 
chafe the yarn or distort the twist, yet 
no kink 


can go through. 


Abrasion Tester 


For testing resistance to abrasion of 
textile fabrics. a new machine has been 
introduced by Saxl Instrument Co.. 
Providence. R. L. It is pointed out that 
the device is adjustable over a large 
range of speeds and operating condi- 
tions. A with 
which the tester is equipped is said to 


suction arrangement 
remove dust as the material is being 
tested, making certain that grit produced 
during the test 
abrading effect on the sample. 


wear will have no 





(Saxl) 


Abrasion 


tester 


Normally. the No. 6 


Army duck as the abrasive material. 3} 


machine uses 
Ib. of weight on the abrader. 6 Ib. load 
on the cloth, and makes 96 double rubs 
per min. These items can, however. be 
conditions. 


changed to. suit 


Bunch-Saving Attachment 


\n attachment for woolen mules. de- 
signed to make a short tapered wind on 
bobbins. which in turn is said to reduce 
varn breakage at the loom and decrease 
waste. is being introduced by Robert 
\. Gard. Charlton City. Mass. 

The attachment has a pivoted lever. 
which is fastened to the floor adjacent 
the back of the 
connected to a lever on the front of the 
Adjustments 
raising the rail the amount needed to 


builder rail. This is 


mule by a rod. permit 


vet the length of bunch desired. It is 





said the device does not interfere wi 
adjustment of the builder shoes. 
Other advantages cited are that t 
reduces strain on yarn durinz 
while the bunch is being 


device 
spinning, 
wound, and that it makes possible uw 
form bunches on every mule. It is said 
to be especially applicable when coar 
yarns are being spun, or when it is 
desired to change often from light io 
heavy yarns, or vice versa. 





Wool blower (Allen) 


Wool Blower 


\ new steel-plate wool blower an- 
Allen Co., 22 Dorance 


St.. Boston, is said to embody many 


nounced by E. H. 


improvements and is designed to permit 
installation in existing stock conveying 
pipes or 
all-welded 


without changes in 


The fan is of 


systems 

switches. 
construction with no bolts, rivet heads, 
or other obstructions inside the casing: 
made of turned, 
ground. and polished steel. and is fitted 


the oversize shaft is 


with self-aligning bearings. 


Cotton Opener and 
Cleaner 


\s an addition to its line, Centril- 
\ir Machine Co.. Atlanta, Ga.. has an- 
nounced the Superior cleaner, a new 
machine employing mechanical and 
centrifugal forces to open cotton and 


The 


mechanism consists of six horizontally 


remove foreign matter. working 
each ol 
It is said 


that cotton is carried through by the 


mounted beaters in tandem. 


which works over a screen. 
action of the beaters. and that there are 


no air currents to interfere with the 


centrifugal effect of the beaters or to 
carry light leaf through with the cotton. 


\ slowing down of the cotton as tt 


moves forward from beater to beate! 
said to promote the opening and cle 
beaters 


ing action of the individual 
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Centrifugal Pump. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has recently 
announced a Electrifugal pump 
which is a complete centrifugal pump 
and motor unit on one shaft and one 
housing. The special motor design is 
available in 


new 


splash-proof, totally in- 
closed, fan cooled and explosion-proof 
types; and in a variety of horsepowers 
and speeds. For normal service a cast 
iron casing, bronze fitted, is supplied; 
other 


metals or combinations can be 


supplied where needed. 


Fluorescent Lighting Accessory. Ben- 
jamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill.. has made available a lamp-shield- 
ing louver for its Stream-Liter fluores- 
cent fixtures. The additional shielding 
made possible by these louvers is said 
to give greater eye comfort and freedom 
from glare. Use of louvers is said to be 
particularly effective in installations 
comprising long parallel rows of units 
mounted end to end. 


Floor Varnish. FE. [. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.. Wilmington, Del., has 
announced a Super-Clear varnish de- 
durable. overnight 
drying. high-gloss finish for floors, in- 
trim, Excellent 


resistance to both hot and cold water 





Full-width washing machine (Mawaco) signed to give a 


terior and woodwork. 


Special cleaning control doors are 
and 
grids when the machine is used on staple 
fiber or mixtures. 


The machine is designed to allow iron 
5 


and other hard materials to leave the available for use under screens ‘ 
is a feature cited. 


cleaner proper below the cotton and at 


vreater velocity. ad 5 ‘ 1 . 
: Wrench Set. Snap-on Tools Corp., 


Constructed of steel throughout, the aig : ; 
Kenosha, Wis., is introducing a midget 


complete unit occupies floor space 


x12 ft. and is driven by a 3 hp. motor 
when handling up to 1500 Ib. per hour. 
Beater blades are oval to insure better 


Full-Width Washing 
Machine 


combination wrench set said to give 
added convenience in handling tiny nuts 
and_ bolts. 
end and a box-socket end: 


1 
ts 


Each wrench has an open 

To satisfy the call of a number of 
woolen mills. Mawaco Machine Co.. 56 
Bogart St., Brooklyn, has developed a 
full-width washing machine. Advantages 


of the machine in washing fabrics open- 


ee sizes avail- 
opening and to eliminate eddy currents. 4 


able include and in. 


Beater cylinders are driven by chain 
and sprocket; ball 


open for convenient lubrication: clean- 


bearings are left . . ; 
Pressure Indicator. Republic Flow 


° P ° ters rm 29 i ‘TseyVv " . ; 1- 
out doors are wide enough for quick, Meters Co., 2240 Diver wa Pkwy. Chi 


complete cleaning. 





width instead of in rope form are said 


to be elimination of bagging and 
wrinkles, and more thorough washing 


which results in more even dyeing. 


Useful Accessories for 
Textile Mills 


Pillow Blocks. 
New 


new 


Fafnir Bearing Co.. 
Britain, Conn., has announced a 
blocks. 
and cylindrical cartridges 
incorporating Mechani-Seal ball bear- 


series of pillow flange 


cartridges, 
ings and wide inner rings with self- 
locking collars. The bearing construc- 
tion is said to give efhcient operation, 
and the inner ring design to make for 
ease of application. 

Air Hoist. Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phil- 


lipsburg, N. J.. has introduced the Air- 


cago. has placed on the market a new 
multi-point indicator for drafts, pres- 
sures. differentials, and other factors in 
boiler and industrial furnace operation. 
The gages have 12-in. vertical. translu- 


cent. rear-illuminated scales: they are 


built for either flush or projected 
mounting. 
Magnetic Starters. Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.. has announced a new line of across- 
the-line magnetic starters for use with 
motors of 
to 100 hp. 
constant 


multi-speed 
200 to 
Starters are 


squirrel cage 
600 ] 
available for 


from volts, 


horsepower, constant torque, variable 


torque, single winding. and double 


winding motors in two, three, or four 
speed types. 


Bloc, a flexible. welded. link-chain air 
hoist designed for lifting loads up to 
700 Ib. The hoist itself weighs less than 
75 Ib.. and is said to be easily movable. 


Laboratory Mixer. Mixing Equip- 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.. has an- 
nounced an adjustable-speed laboratory 


ening and cleaning machine 


(Centrif-Air) 


ment 
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mixer said to be portable and easy 
to handle. It is designed to provide 
constant horsepower and _ increasing 


torque with slow speeds. Speeds range 


from 1,750 r.p.m. almost to 0. 


Steel Alloy. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son. Inc., 2558 W. 16 Street, Chicago, 
announces a carburizing nickel-molyb- 
denum steel for heavy-duty gear and 
shafting applications. In sections of 
1 in., it is maintained that tensile 
values of 200,000 lb. per sq. in. and 
yield-strengths in the neighborhood of 
165.000 lb. per sq. in. may be de- 
veloped, together with hardnesses of 


415 Brinell. 


Hand Lift Truck. Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., 4530 Tacony St., Philadel- 


phia. is manufacturing a new hand lift 


truck. 


Made in capacities from 3.500 


to 5.000 Ib., the truck has pump action 
lift and features effortless pump-handle 
operation. The handle, designed for 
safety. has lower flush-welded grip with 


no projecting edges. 


Pulley Coating. Powerlox Mfg. Co.. 
501 W. 145 St.. New York, has intro- 
duced Powerlox., a pulley coating for 
use in preventing belt slippage. The 
material is said to cover the pulley 
with a rough, frictional surface which 
insures a grip between pulley and belt. 


Concrete Floor Surfacing. Wilbur 
& Williams Co., Park Square Bldg.. 
Boston, have announced Dye-crete, a 
penetrating coating said to form a firm. 
hard, permanent coating over concrete 
and to be resistant to wear as well as 
to attacks by alcohol. grease. water, and 
dilute chemicals. 


New Dyes and Chemicals 


Concentrated Detergent 


4 new concentrated detergent, 
Modinal D, is announced by the Gar- 
Wilmington. Del. The 
strength of the product is greater than 
that of Modinal ES. which will permit 


economies and is expected will broaden 


dinol Corp.. 


its nse. The new detergent, which is said 
io be almost equally efficient in hard 
and soft water. is a wetting and pene- 
trating agent, dyeing assistant, and gen- 
eral all-round surface-active agent for 
Sale agents for the 
detergent are Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio: and E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co.. Wilmington, Del. 


use with all fibers. 


Thiourea 


Dependence on foreign sources for 


thiourea has been eliminated by its 
(Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York. Thiourea is employed in the 


manufacture on a large scale by 


textile industry for treatment of various 


natural and synthetic fibers. For ex- 


ample. acetate rayons can be softened 
for dyeing by immersion in a solution 


containing thiourea. 


Paraffin Wax Emulsifier 


\ new type of paraffin wax emulsifier, 
trade-named NOPCO 2251-B. has been 
announced recently by National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison. N. 
product is a 


J. The new 


heavy, tan-colored paste 
which, when mixed with paraflin wax, 
makes the wax 


emulsifiable. It 


water-dispersible 01 


is stated that NOPCO 


———_—————————— EE 


2251-B produces a stabilized emulsion 
spontaneously, without application of 
rapid agitation or shearing effect. For 
that reason. no special equipment is 
necessary in utilizing it. 


Yarn Conditioning Agent 


Development of a new conditioning 
fluid for treating cotton yarn has been 
announced by Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn. The compound. 
known diluted 
solution in water. Its rapid wetting ac- 


as Tenesol. is used in 
tion is said to afford a complete moisture 
regain in a minimum time. Due to the 
this 
excellent. re- 


hygroscopic nature of product, 


there is said also to be 


tention of the regain. The new = con- 


ditioning agent is designed for use in 
all types of conditioning and_ twist- 
Advantages cited in- 


clude: yarns conditioned with this fluid 


setting machines. 


show an even penetration and absorp- 
surface 
elobules o1 droplets of water: because 


tion of moisture. with no 
the twist is permanently set. weaving is 


greatly facilitated: no harmful action 
upon the fiber: and no interference with 
subsequent dyeing and finishing opera- 


tions. 


Mildew Preventive 


Announcement of a new method for 


textiles to render them re- 


mold has 


treating 
mildew and been 
made by Ciba Co.. Inec.. Greenwich & 
Morton Sts.. New York. The new proc- 


ess. Known as the Napenize treatment. 


sistant to 


is the result of cooperative research of 





Ciba Co. and Dow Chemical Co. Th 
process is recommended chiefly for us 
on cotton fabrics which are to be sul 
jected to outdoor exposure. The metho 
is comparatively simple and can } 
carried out on usual types of finishin 
equipment, such as an ordinary mang] 
fitted with squeeze rolls. The fabric j 
first impregnated at open width with 
solution of sodium pentachlorphenat: 
(Dowicide G), passed through a nip t 
remove the excess liquor, run through : 
solution of lead acetate which has bee: 
made slightly alkaline with caustic soda. 
again squeezed, and dried without wash 
ing. This treatment results in the forma 
tion on the fabric of insoluble lead 
pentachlorphenate. Laboratory and field 
tests are said to indicate that cloth so 
treated does not support 
mold growth. 


mildew or 


General Dyes 


Dyestuff announces 
the following new products: Artificial 
Silk Black RRA, a direct dye suitable 
for dyeing cotton and rayon and _ pro- 
ducing full, non-bronzing blacks: 
treatment with 


General Corp. 


after- 
formaldehyde or for- 
maldehyde and bichromate improves the 
fastness to water, washing. and perspira 
tion, 


Rapidogen Golden Yellow 3R. a 
Rapidogen color producing — bright. 
golden-yellow shades with a_ reddish 


cast: it possesses excellent fastness to 
washing. fairly good fastness to chlo- 
rine. and moderate fastness to light. 


Calco Color 


Calco American 
Cyanamid Co. announces the following 
new product: Brilliant 


Orange GF Cone... an acetate dye yield- 


Chemical Div ision, 


Calconese 


ing shades of excellent fastness to light 
and good fastness to washing; cotton 
and viscose rayon are left white; it is 
especially suitable for jig dyeing be 
cause of its build-up and low-tempera 


ture dyeing properties. 


Flame Retardent 


Development of a flame retardent 


process has been announced recent! 
by Neva-Wet Corp. of America, 500 
Fifth Ave.. New York. This process. 


known as the Neva-Flame process. ca! 
be applied to cotton and rayon fabri: 
or garments. It is stated that th 
treatment does not affect the handle « 
the fabric. 


Silk Soaking Compound 


Development of a new type of si! 
compound is announced | 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp. Co 


soaking 


VEMBER 









VW Washable 


TECA BLENDS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 





the first laundry-approved 
spun rayon fabrics 





Approved as washable by the 


American Institute of Laundering 


All men's and women's garments of the new washable TECA BLENDS, which 
are made to approved specifications, will be entitled to the official label, guar- 
anteeing acceptance of the garments for laundering by any of the 2,200 leading 


commercial laundries comprising the Institute membership. 


For more information about launderable TECA BLENDS, consult A. M. Tenney 
Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York, sales representatives for Tennessee 


Eastman Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 


asIman 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 
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shohocken, Pa. This compound. known 
as Diapene 1033. is not an oil. but is 
described as a newly developed organic 
chemical. Advantages cited are that it 
reduces soaking time to 30 min.. regard- 
less of type of equipment employed. and 
results in uniform 
silk treated the 
compound is said to be improved in 
quality. as less boil-off is required. 


soaking. Hosiery 


made from with new 


Synthetic Resin Finishes 


(Announcement of a series of synthetic 
resin finishes for various textile uses has 
been made by Warwick Chemical Co.. 
West Warwick. R. I. The first of these 
finishes to be made available is a pre- 
condensed —urea-formaldehyde _ resin. 
called Formaset No. 8. This is a water- 
clear product which is said to possess 
remarkable stability in solution and to 
be a highly effective agent for permanent 


textile finishing. Other products in the 
series of Formaset finishes for crease- 
proofing, shrinkage-setting. pigment 
printing. and other applications are now 
in the final stages of development. 


Impregnating Compound 
Renders Fabrics Elec- 
trically Conductive 


(n impregnating or saturating com- 
pound for fabrics to render them elec- 
trically conductive. has been developed 
by Acheson Colloids Corp.. Port Huron. 
Mich. The coating hardens on exposure 
to light after application. Containing 
colloidal graphite. small amounts of a 
hardenable colloid. and =a 
hardening agent. the coating can be 


organic 


applied at normal temperatures or at 
slightly elevated temperatures to  pro- 


mote rapid drying. 


New Publications 


Knitting Machine 


Operation 

THE READING FULL-FASHIONED KNIT 
TING MACHINE; F. K. Fogleman, Text 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa.: $ 


This manual on the construction and 
operation of the full-fashioned knitting 
machine has been prepared as an aid 
to knitters. fixers. foremen. and manu- 
facturers. Part I describes and illustrates 
mechanisms of 


full- 
jashioned knitting machine. Part Il dis- 


the various parts and 


the Reading — high-production 
prevention of 
Although 


the illustrations and details of construc- 


cusses the causes and 


sleaziness and bad selvages. 


tion apply only to the Reading machine. 
the treatise applies broadly to all full- 
knitting machines 

full-fashioned knitting process. 


and the 
\ olos- 


used in the 


fashioned 


sary of words and terms 


full-fashioned hosiery industry is— in- 
cluded in the hope that it will help to 
standardize the nomenclature used in 
The hook Is a valuable 
the literature on knitting. 
containing information which will repay 
careful knitters. 


< in every full-fashioned hosiery 


the industry. 
addition to 


study by fixers. and 


ave Py 


mill. 


Textile Library in Brief 


KA 


Changes in the latest edition of this 
well known book on 


mainly of 


reference textile 


manufacture consist revision 


an" 


at essential points in order to keep the 


information up-to-date. 


Where to Buy Textile 
Chemicals 


EXTILE CHEMICAL SPECIALTY GUIDE 
940 Edition, Ravon Publishing Corp., 303 
Ave., New rk: $2.50. 


The new edition of this guide book 
alphabetical list of 181 
manufacturers of textile chemical spe- 


contains an 


cialties and their products. a classifica- 
tion of products according to 200 appli- 
alphabetical list of 
2.600 


cations. and = an 


brand names of chemical  spe- 


cialties. 


You and the Boys at the Top 


TTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN 
Forbe B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Nev 


$2.5( 


ow 


Depend upon it—this pleasant pack- 


age of “philosophical nuggets” is just 
exactly what the title says it is and 
there is an index at the end in which 


you can locate any particular “big man” 
the devoted to him) that 
Mr. Forbes gives a “bit” about. 


(and pages 


Have you ever wondered which other 
like to 
fish? Or which of them share your pet 
beliefs? Hf 


big shots—besides yourself 


enthusiasms and your you 


have—and who isnt curious about the 
other fellow. particularly if he’s sue- 
cessful and you want to be?—you're 
apt to get a boost for your ego from 


*. You'd like to know it. 
Charles M. 


“Little Bits 


wouldn't 


vou. if Schwab 





once had exactly the same thing happe 
to him that occurred to you the oth 
day on the golf course? 

These “peopleisms” about t! 
financial an 
who have colored Ame 
life during the generation jus 
passed. For the most part. they a 
light and illustrative and would mak 
your fire burn brightly if used as fu 
“the young man 
like to see succeed” or to step up th 


talke ( 


are 


big men—in business, 
public circles 


can 


to encourage you 


after-dinner speech 


you into making. 


somebody 


Industrial Chemicals 


CHEMICALS OF COMMERCE; Foster 
Snell and Cornelia T. Snell: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York: $5. 


This book is intended to be a source 
of information on the composition of 
chemicals used in commerce. It is de 
signed to be of chief value to purchasers 
and users of chemicals who have not 
had formal chemical training. Data are 
included on various grades of chemicals, 
uses. hazards in handling. etc. 


Lighting Practices 


ARTIFICIAL 
TION 


LIGHT AND ITS APPLICA 
Revised Edition: Westinat 
Div., Westinghouse Electric & Mf 
Bdwy. New York: $1.25. 


This survey of latest lighting practice 
is presented in such a way as to be of 
interest both to lighting engineers and 
laymen. Chapters of particular interest 
to textile 
following: 


manufacturers include the 
Light Light and 
Vision. Color, Light Control and Light- 
ing Equipment. and Industrial Lighting. 
Individual chapters can be obtained at 


Sources. 


7¢ each. 


Welding Instructions 


PROCEDURE HANDBOOK OF AR 
WELDING DESIGN AND PRACTICE 
Sixth Edition: Lincoln Electric Co. C 
d, Ohio: $1.50. 


The new edition of this book has been 
revised to include data brought out in 
the last two years essential for efficient 
use of are welding. The book contains 
1.125 pages and 1.557 illustrations. 


Fundamentals of 
Time Study 


A PRIMER OF TIME STUDY: F. W 
rad: McGraw-H Book C 330 W 4. 
New York: $5 


Intended for those who are interest 
in time-measurement procedure as a 
plied to industrial operations. but w 
have no knowledge of the subject. t 

























In the American system of mass 
production industry has developed 
methods to insure that products will 
be uniform. 


Here at Sonoco, at vital intervals 
along the production line—points-of- 
control are maintained to guarantee 
absolute and rigid regulation of uni- 
formity and quality in every product. 


Raw matekials are first subject to 
careful laboratory checks. At inter- 
vals, inspections fer flaws and for di- 
mensional accuracy are-made, Fina} 
products are carefully tested under 
conditions similar to actual use. 


This is the system of your depend- 
able source of supply. 


a 


t\ SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


ee Sonoco Propucts CoMpPANY 


be “A BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
(PAPER CARRIERS ) ONT sc CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 

























































TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


hook first approaches the principles in- 
volved in an elementary manner and 
then discusses the more advanced prin- 
ciples involved. The book is designed 
particularly for home study. 


Cotton Standards 


TANDARDS FOR APPEARANCE OF COT 
ON YARN Aari Marketina rv 
€ U. epartment t Agriculture, Wast 


UiTura 


Report (10 pp.) of part of program 
of work on cotton quality and standard- 
ization research carried out by the De- 
partment of dis- 


cussion of factors influencing yarn ap- 


Commerce. Includes 


pearance, description of — standards 


developed, and use of the standards. 


Spinning Properties 


of Cotton 
NNING AND FIBER PROPERTIES OF 
MA 5X F nd A Pima-SXP Back Ag 
James M. Pike, manufacturers’ 


Atlanta. Ga.. now 
Robert Reiner. Ine. and S. Bleckman. 
both of Weehawken. N. J.. and C. S. 
Sargent & Sons. of Graniteville. Mass. 

Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co. after about 80 years at 658 Broad- 


agent, represents 


way. New York. N. Y.. moved their 
offices on Nov. 1 to 214 West 39th St.. 
New York. 


Warwick 
wick, R. L., 
and improvements way at its 
Roek Hill, S.C. Ernest Nathan 


is president of the company. 


Co., West War- 


has extensive additions 


under 
plant. 


Reading Foundrymen’s Association, 


Reading. Pa.. has nominated H. P. 
Good. foundry superintendent of Tex- 
tile Machine Works. as president. He 
will be elected on Nov. 19 to succeed 


KE. J. Snell of Lebanon, Pa. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 
has appointed W. A. 


tile lubrication 


Isenberg as tex- 
and transmission engi- 
southern division. He will 
work out of the Charlotte office in con 
with the 


representatives as technical consultant. 


neer in its 


junction company's sales 
in the Textile Lubri- 


the 


He was formerly 
Department of 
ofhee. 


Universal Winding Co. is complet- 


cation company s 


main 


ing organization of the Cranston (R.1.) 
Arms will 
manufacture 


Co.. a subsidiary which 


Johnson rotary — semi- 


automatic rifles. Manufacturing rights 


are controlled by Johnson Automatics. 


Inc.. headed by Capt. M. M. Johnson. 


2 OOOO 


; - = 
ultural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
co 


snt of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Report (15 pp.) of an investigation 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with Clemson Agricultural 
College of the properties of seven sam- 
ples of cotton to determine fiber proper- 
ties, manufacturing waste, strength and 
appearance of yarn, and manufacturing 
performance. 


Hosiery Standards 


Y LENGTH 


S (> 


Wash r 7 r D. heres 5 . 


HOSIE 3raq Ed 
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The third edition of the Commercial 
Standard for hosiery lengths and sizes 
supersedes the standard adopted in 1936 
and describes the revised standard and 
methods of measurements effective from 
Aug. 15, 1940. It should prove a useful 
addition to the libraries of textile mills 
producing hosiery. 


Suppliers 
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National Starch Products, Ine... New 
York, N. Y.. has appointed to its Tex- 
tile Division, William L. Pierce. for 
the last 20 years connected with Bell- 
man Brook Bleachery. Fairview. N. J.. 
(ALT.) 

Albert W. Drobile, textile engineer- 
ing consultant. Philadelphia. Pa.. has 


and Newburgh Bleachery. 


suspended his professional practice to 
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CAPACITORS SAVE 6% ON POWER BILL 


Correction plant power factor trom 0.8( 
0.95 saves the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 6% on its monthly 
wer bill by reducing demand charge: 
ressea as a percentage f Tirst COST 
apa s, the annual saving approximate 
30%. The installation comprised 1560 kva 
f Westinghouse capacitors. Above 
shown ne of the 12 banks of capacitor 
Bigelow-Sanford. Individual banks may 
nnected as required by load chanas 
the mill 


become associated with the reorganized 
Glenside Mills Corp., Skaneateles Falls, 
N. Y., as executive vice-president and 
general manager of manufacturing. He 
will be located at Skaneateles Falls. 
Quaker Chemical 
Conshohocken, Pa.. has appointed N. 
Judson Miller as technical sales repre- 
sentative to contact dyeing and _ finish- 
ing North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. Mr. 
Miller is to be added to the sales force 
already operating in that territory. His 
headquarters will be at Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Miller is already to the 


trade he will cover. as he was formerly 


Products Corp., 


plants in 


known 


in the same area representing the syn- 
thetics department of Hercules Powder 
Co. 


The 14th National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
will be held from Dec. 2 to 7, 1940, 
at Grand Central Palace. New York. 


The management states that it will be 
the largest show of its kind since 1930. 

National Oil Harri- 
son, N. J.. has merged its Laundry 
Division with Division H of its Indus- 
trial Sales Department. In charge of 
the sales of this division will be Mar 


vin S. 


Products Co., 


Eavenson, who was recently a 
divisional sales manager with Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Institute of Public Relations, New 
York, has appointed John W. Darr as 
vice-president and managing directo! 
He has been director of public rela 
tions for Commercial Investment Trust 


Inc. 


Keep In... Keep Out 


More than 25 million New Departure Self-Sealed 
Bearings have been used, because they . 
KEEP IN KEEP OUT 
lubricant oltag 
endurance friction 
oral glo wear 


Also ... they simplify machine design and reduce costs 


NEW DEPARTURE 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT - DETROIT - CHICAGO 
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Textile Machine Works, Reading. 


Pa.. have retired E. Max Mueller as 
chief of its outside erecting force after 
21 year’s service. At a dinner in his 
a gold watch by 


Ferdi- 


honor he was given 


Henry Janssen. president. and 


nand Thun, secretary-treasurer. 
Curtis Lighting. Ine.. Chicago. has 
appointed M. C. Wilt as vice-president 
and general manager. Newly — ap- 
Morrow. vice- 
sales: H. J. 
Dillon, vice-president in charge of pro 
and L. N. West. 
Kenneth Curtis continues 
as chairman of the board and 


Curtis. 


pointed also are G. T. 
president in charge ot 
duction: secretary- 
treasurer. 
Darwin 
as president. 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp.., Union. N. J.. 
reports the resignation of Harold B. 
Thomas. one of the founders of the 


company. as vice-president in 


charge 


of sales. He will 


work in product analysis and market 


enter consulting 


research. but will remain a director 
and member of the executive 
tee of the company. 

Chemical Co.. St. 


O'Neal. Jr.. 


ager of the Anniston plant of the Phos- 


commit- 
Monsanto Louis, 
has appointed E. A, man- 
manager of the 
new plant under construction at Tren- 
ton. Mich. E. J. Swanson. chief clerk 
at Anniston. will become office manager 


phate Division to be 


at Trenton. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh. 
30-year service emblem to George H. 


Pa.. has awarded a 
Bucher. president of the company. He 
joined Westinghouse in 1909 as mem- 
ber of the graduate students training 
hour. 
More 


Westinghouse em- 


course. winding coils at 18c an 
He became president in 1938. 
than 21.000 
plovees. with the company for 10 years 


other 


or more, are receiving similar awards. 
Henry k. 
manufacturer of leather products, has 
offices 
Administrative and sales 
located in a 


Barnes Co., tanner and 


removed _ its from Boston to 
Salem. Mass. 
forces are now recently 
completed building adjacent to the 
company's factory. W. M. Ray is presi- 
dent of the company. 

Consolidated Products Co... New 
York. tendered a dinner to B. M. Todd 
on Oct. 10° in 


pension 


recognition of his. re- 
tirement on after 21  vears 
service with the company. Mr. Todd 
has been for many years superintend- 
ent of the company’s Newark, N. J.. 
William Wolf 


warehouse. succeeds 


him. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inec.. Passaic. 
Pia 
urer of the company. has been elected 
Rubber Manufactur- 


reports that F. L. Curtis. treas- 
a director of the 


ers Association, 
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SCHOLLER BROS. PICKED A WINNER 
On page 197 of the September, 1940 
TEXTILE WORLD appeared the picture 
f a charming young girl on the deck of a 
boa nde h atchy caption Ser 
Worthy. It was in an advertisement 
Scholler Bros. snd the model was M 


Frances Burke who posed for this pi 

r f just before th 
poublishe d sne won 
ntest at Atlanti ( 

Miss America and 


the idament f S hollers sve 


weeks later 


1dvertisement was 


ulchritude. 
ain in Scholler's 
ecember issue. Up tc 
Miss Burke is 
rted to have posed for only two 
srtisements. The photograph above wa 
nade under the direction of the R. E. L 


ydvertising agency 


acvert 


x 
m2 


Milwaukee. 


and 


Inc., 

moved _ its office 
Atlanta. Ga.. to a new loca- 
Marietta St.. N. W. This 


Gibson. 


Cutler-Hammer, 
Wis.. has 
house in 
tion at 134 
office is in charge of A. C, 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. has elected L. A. Smith as 


ware- 


vice-president and treasurer. He _ has 
been secretary-treasurer since 1921. 
W. R. Over was elected secretary. 


Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa.. 
has appointed Neil H. Brown, Char- 
lotte. N. C.. as district representative 
for Copes feed-water regulators and 
allied equipment. 

Packaging Institute, Ine... New 
York. on Oct. 10. elected the following 
president. Carl H. Lambelet. 
New Jersey Machine Corp.: vice-pres! 
Webber, Standard 
Brands. Inc.. and A. Vernon Shannon. 
Westheld River Paper Co. 

National 
sociation, Chicago. Ill.. has elected 
its president Richard P. Dodds, adve' 
tising and sales promotion manager | 


ofhicers: 


dents. George R. 


Industrial Advertisers A-- 


NOVEMBER 





¢¢ 


... and we’re making more money since 


we began knitting with TM W Needles.” 





TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Truscon Steel Co.. Youngstown, Ohio. 


\ ice-presidents elected were: E. J. 
Koehring Co.. Milwaukee; Herbert V. 
Mercready. Magnus Chemical Co., 
Garwood, N. J.: Terry Mitchell. Frick 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa.: W. D. Murphy. 
Sloan Valve Co.. Chicago: Louis J. 
Ott. Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio: 
R. T. Reinhardt. California Corrugated 
Culvert Co.. Berkeley. Calif. E. C. 
Howell, of the Carboloy Co.. Detroit, 
was elected secretary-treasurer, 
Sterling Hamilton, 
Ohio. has acquired the Turbine Pump 
Division ol the 


Pump Corp.. 
Roots-Connersville 
Blower Corp... Connersville. Ind. Henry 
J. McKenzie. executive vice-president, 
has been made president of the Ster- 
ling Pump Corp.. succeeding Maurice 
Rothschild who will continue as direc- 
tor. Mr. McKenzie continued to fune- 
tion as general manager. 

Stein, Hall & Co., New York. is of- 
Hallmark burlap tubing as a 
streamlined wrapping which saves time 


fering 


and material for packing and_ ship- 
ping departments. 

Sullivan Machinery Michigan 
City. Ind... has appointed H. A. Smith 
Machinery Co.. Syracuse. N. Y.. as a 


distributor, 

Babeock & Wilcox Tube Co. has 
transferred Harvey Wilson. formerly in 
charge of the Philadelphia sales office 
to the New York office as district sales 


manager. He will 


ae 


also have jurisdic- 
tion over Philadelphia. to which offtce 


RK. M. Lackner has been transferred 


_——————————————— a 


Goes. 


Detroit. B. F. W. Seaburn has 
been placed in charge of the Detroit 
sales office. 

American K.A.T. Corp., New York. 
has appointed D. H. Skeen & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.. as exclusive sales agents in 


K.A.T. all- 


irom 


the Chicago territory for 


colloidal water treatment. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ine., 


Bridgeport. have designed a 
trademark for the gauges made 
by the Asheroft Gauge Division. It is 


“Ashcroft. 


Conn.. 
new 


a shield bearing the words 
U.S.A... 1850.” 

Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo. N. Y.. 
held open house Sept. 28 to celebrate 
the completion of its plant-wide expan- 
sion and improvement. 
building 


\ large new 
dedicated and 
pins presented to 54 factory and of- 
fice workers. 


was service 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind., has appointed J. T. 
Sutliff to late William 
Townsend in charge of the company’s 
Chicago office at 122 South Michigan 
Ave. 


General Electrie Co., Schenectady, 


succeed the 


\. Y.. won a top award in the machin- 
ery and appliance group of the Fifth 
Annual Modern Plastics Competition, 
sponsored by Modern Plastics, 
Textolite contactor-shaft 
mitted in the contest. 


for a 
sub- 
The shaft, which 


molded 


combines in a single piece of material 


several parts and functions, will be an 


integral part of a new 50-ampere ac 
contactor and magnetic motor-startig 
switch soon to be announced by tle 
company. 

American Trucking Association, 
Washington, D. C., is telling the pub- 
lic through national advertising the 
story of the truck driver aimed to per- 
sonalize the employees of the trucking 
industry and to make more friends for 
motor transport. 

Limerick Yarn Mills has moved iis 
Boston office from 115 Chauncy St. to 
99 Chauncy St. Richard C. Stidston, in 
charge of this office, is vice-president 
and sales manager of the mills. 

D. W. Haering & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.. manufacturers of quachrom gluco- 
sate and other water treating com- 
pounds, will construct a new plant in 
the Texas gulf coast area to cost ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, in an effort to further the cause 
of goodwill between the Americas, has 
released a radio program to South 
America. in Spanish, featuring the de- 
velopment of major American indus- 
tries in partnership with steel. On Nov. 
12, the program devoted to a 
dramatization of the textile industry. 

Philadelphia Belting Co., Sixth & 
Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. re- 
cently appointed C. C. Anderson as 
southern sales manager, with head- 
quarters at Greenville, S. C. 


was 


ts 50th anniversa 
. Above is sh 
ord, Sr. 


>mployees ha 


retire 


ld watc 
in the 
years, joinir 
Presentat 

and preside 

astTmaster. 
ylass industry and 
1903 at the age 
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“Sour Grapes never make Sweet wine” 


OLD SAYING 


na 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 
auge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 
16 per cent more value than the ordinary twenty-section forty-two gauge 
lachine . . . And remember: Money invested in modern machinery not only pays 


‘¢ dividends of itself but also serves as insurance for your total investment. 


EXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 
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interested in |it- 


Readers 


erature reviewed on_ this 
page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 
title of 


desired, and date of issue 


connection, itern 


in which it was reviewed. 





Woolen Equipment. Davis 
& Furber Machine Co. Brief 
data on checking of various 


whether 
they are sufliciently modern to 
withstand the added burdens 
imposed by national-defense re- 
quirements, and a description 
of recent 


machines to ascertain 


improvements — in 
woolen frame spinning equip- 
ment, are included in the Sep- 
tember issue of Davis & Furber 
Vews. 

Vibration Insulation. B. F. 
Goodrich Co. A wide variety 
of uses for combination rubber 
and metal vibration insulation 
material is described in a re- 
cent bulletin. 

Endless Belts. Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc. Drive 
data on endless belts, including 
lists of standard carried 
in stock, their capacities, and 
1.500 drives 
of all types available with these 
stock belts, is included in a 
newly book. 

Leather Belting. Graton & 
Knight Co. 1940 catalog lists 
and describes various types of 
belting available for different 
services: gives data on method 
of selecting the correct belt for 
each particular use, 


SIZes 


lists of more than 


released 


Chlorine Handling.  Elec- 
tro Bleaching Gas Co. How 


liquid chlorine solutions are 
better handled in Neoprene 
hose is described in the sep- 
tember issue of The Pioneer. 


which also includes articles on 
the anniversary of merceriza- 
tion, protecting plants from sa 
botage, and 


terest. 


other items of in- 


National 
Bureau. 


Mothproofing. 
Better 
Suggestions for 


Ine. 
meth- 
ods of advertising and. selling 
textile articles treated to 
moth damage are 
tained in an 


Business 
propel 


pre- 
vent con- 
8 page research 
bulletin. 


Fiske 


of data 


Lubrication. Bros. 


Refining Co. 8 


paces 


——————— eee 


on lubricating textile machin- 
ery, including a table of recom- 
mended lubricants for over 150 
types of bearings on textile ma- 
chines, is included in the Sep- 
tember-October number of The 
Lubriplate Film. 


Motor Application. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Essential data needed to fit the 
right motor type to any job re- 
quiring a small motor is in- 
cluded in a leaflet designated 
No. F-8525. 

V-belts. B. F. 
Belt requirements for a variety 
of types of machines, together 
with data concerning each type 
specified, are included in 170- 
page Data Book 40. 

Air Conditioning. 
Cramer Co. 


Goodrich Co. 


Parks- 
Unique series of 
cartoons pointing out value of 
company’s  humidifying and 
other equipment in cotton man- 


ufacture is included in Sep- 
tember issue of Parks’ Para- 
bles. 

Textile Chemicals. E. F 


Houghton & Co. Textiles for 
defense, wet-processing and the 
A.A.T.C.C., and worsted oils 
and combustion are three topics 
discussed in the September- 
October issue of The Houghton 
Line. 
Fluorescent 
Miller Co. 


cent 


Equipment. 
Continuous fluores- 
lighting for general illu- 
mination, giving a_ lighting 
level of 50 foot-candles, is de- 
scribed in a new 8-page_ bulle- 
tin which includes photos of 
installations in textile mills. 

Knitting Machinery. Wild- 
man Mfg. Co. Single-head, sin- 
gle-unit, full-fashioned hosiery 
knitting machines are described 
in a 16-page booklet which in- 
cludes photographs of the ma- 
chine, its parts, and hosiery 
knitted thereon. 


Welding Materials. Lincoln 
Electric Co. 56 are de- 
voted to descriptions and pho- 
tographs of various 


metals 


pages 


types of 
and other 
equipment, together with data 
on sele ting i 
Bulletin 402. 
Neoprene. FE. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Manufacture 
of braided-type hose from = rub- 
ber and Neoprene are described 
in the September issue of Veo- 
Votebook. 
Rayon Sizing. 
October 
Warp Sizing Specialist 


welding 


proper types, in 


prene 


Charles B. 
Johnson. issue of 
Rayon 
textile 
International Corres- 
pondence Schools, use of rayon 


contains articles on 


Courses of 


in military fabrics, ete. 





Fire Protection. Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Cos. How proper storage of 


baled cotton prevented a tex- 
tile mill fire from becoming 
is told in the October 
Factory Mutual Rec- 


serious 
issue of 
ord, 
Mothproofing Agent. 
Merck & Co. Folder describes 
properties and characteristics 
of recently developed moth- 
proofing compound known as 
Amuno: gives data on licensing 
agreement by which method of 
application is controlled. 
Victor Ring 
Some points on 


Travelers. 
Traveler Co. 
preparation for full long-draft 
efficiency are discussed in the 
October issue of The Traveler, 
which also contains other items 
of interest. 

Stainless Steel. Industrial 
Steels, Inc. 115-page loose-leaf 
catalog gives data on wide va- 
riety of stainless steel products; 
thumb-tab index makes easy lo- 
cation of references to various 
products. 

Plastics. New products us- 
ing plastics are described and 
pictured in the October issue 
of Bakelite Review: of interest 
to textile men are mentions of 
fabrics waterproofed with Vinyl 
coatings, and use of resin-base 
aluminum paint for painting 
interiors of a textile machinery 
manufacturers plant. 

Wood 


Preserving 


Wood 
Prevention 
of decay by use of chemically- 
treated timbers in textile mill 
roofs is the subject of an article 
in the September issue of Wood 
Preserving News. 

Water Filters. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. New 
line of pressure filters for wa- 
ter purification, in all capaci- 
ties, is announced, described 
and pictured in Bulletin W-210- 
B-26. 

Electrical Equipment. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. New 64-page catalog No. 
30-000, gives simplified data on 
choosing — correct electrical 
for motor, lighting, 
circuits. 


Preserving. 
Corp. 


equipment 
and feeder 


Water Softener. Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Co. Hot 
water 


process softeners for 


boiler feed-water purification 
are the subject of 8-page Bul- 
letin W-210-B27, which includes 
operating diagrams as well as 
descriptions of the equipment. 

Stainless Tubing. Carpen- 
ter Steel Co.. Welded Alloy 
Tube Div. Data Book covers 


applications, gives tables on 
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corrosion resistance, physic 
properties, tolerances, weights, 
sizes, and diameters of stai 
less tubing: included is data 
on design, specifications and 
fabrication. 

Are-Welding Competition. 
James F. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation. Booklet addressed 
to engineers, designers, and 
others, outlines $200,000 prize 
awards program for descrip- 
tions of new uses for are weld- 
ing and the advances and im- 
provements — made possible 
thereby. 

Lighting Fixtures. Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corp. Catalog 
ML-25 pictures over forty dif- 
ferent fixtures for lighting spe- 
cific work areas: each is brief- 
ly described, and its character- 
istics and uses noted. 


Hosiery Control. Silk 
Grading and Testing Labora- 
tory. Mimeographed booklet 


describes tests which company 
is set up to carry 
lists price of each. 


out, and 


Dyeing Assistants. Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Folder No. 2 gives uses, proper 
ties, and possibilities of glycols: 
textile mill include as 
assistants in dyeing and _ print- 
ing, and as hygroscopic agents 
for moistening various products. 

Caustic Soda. 
Alkali Co. 56 


devoted to 


uses 


Michigan 
pages are 
describing caustic 
its properties, reactions, 
available, methods of 
handling, how to dilute, and 
methods of analysis. 

Clutches. Carlyle Johnson 
Machine Co. Revised data on 
expanding ring friction clutches 
is contained in a new 10-page 


soda: 


forms 


catalog: a separate bulletin 
describes multiple disk type 


clutch in single and double, 
wet and dry plate types. 
Knitting Machines. Wild- 
man Mfg. Co. Illustrated leaf- 
let pictures company’s interlock 


machine, contains sample of 


cloth knitted thereon, and 
briefly describes the machine. 

Fluorescent-Lamp Con- 
trols. Westinghouse Eleectri: 
& Mig. Co. Line of fluorescent 
lamp controls, ballasts, and 


capacitors for single and mu 
tiple lamp units is described i) 
four-page illustrated folder, \ 
F-8505. 

Capacitor Equipment. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mi 
Co. Capacitor rack and swit 
indoor an 
outdoor service is described 
Bulletin 49-200. 


ing equipment for 
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What Oe as 


Will be found the 
a most efficient, economical, 
_ satisfactory, for they are the prod- 
ail ucts of the originator of many of the im- 
ecncit in such equipment. They are products 
of science — made and tested with specially designed 
and patented equipment.which, with the exceptionally 
high type skilled craftsmen, who make them, produce 


an unexcelled product. 
Four large plants, strategically located in the 
U.S.A., and Canada, from which to order. 


) ) ; | OMe meee 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Phila., Pa 
PLANTS 


DROP WIRES \ Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta 


P17 ee elahiacie 
iit 


ih AIAN 


ATLANTA TWINE HARNESS 


LOCK HOOKS 


ee 


HEDDLES 


a WT Mine Out of Ten MMlills 
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cle havet 
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In 1940 and for many years past. more 


than 90% of all coned silk and rayon in 


the world has been wound on Universal 
Cones—an unequalled background which 
qualifies No. 50) Precision Winders for 


the winding of Nvlon. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence, Rhode Island 


































time. 


cockeyed!” 





Favors Picture Campaign 
Against Accidents 


“Photographing Gruesome Accidents” 
Pete & Bill, Sept., 1940 





titor Overseers’ Corner: 





Bill as usual is pessimistic regarding 
this intended progressive move on the 
part of Pete, when instead he should be 

iplimentary and profit by this move 
perhaps in his own department. Grue- 
me drawings may not be so appetiz- 
«. but believe you me the drawing or 
rtoon can be digested with more grace 
in the experience of an amputated 
ser, arm or leg, or the loss of the 
‘it of an eye, or even the minor in- 

es of a fracture of the arm, leg, 

'l. collar bone or nose. Posters may 
ta few dollars to have made but the 
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A PETE & BILL DISCUSSION 


The air surrounding Bill was filled with profanity 
as he slammed his office door behind him. 
Pete sidled up wondering what was eating Bill this 


“Guess we'll have to close the mill down in another 
month or two!” grated Bill with clinched teeth. “What 
men the draft ain’t taking, the Government is—with 
those temporary high-paid Navy Yard jobs and con- 
struction projects. There’s hardly a skilled mechanic 
left in my department. To make matters worse, the 
wage-hour law has fixed it so that a worker can’t 
learn a new job without going to school somewhere 
outside the mill. Leastways, he can’t practice on 
machinery in production anymore. And to rub it in a 
bit, Washington keeps yelling for more speed in turn- 
ing out defense orders. The whole thing is simply 


“It’s pretty tough, sure enough,” agreed Pete. “But 
there’s always a way. In the first place, you can im- 
prove working conditions in your room so that the 
workers won't be so anxious to leave. Next, you can 
train additional help by teaching them on Saturday 
mornings when the mill is shut down or you can set 
up special non-productive machinery for training 


THE DRAFT AND LABOR SHORTAGE 


In awe, 


Wide he EmBRY 


warned Pete. 


What is the best way of coping with labor shortage which may result from the defense program? 


Letters From Readers 


price is cheap if it tends to promote a 
little more caution and careful thinking. 
As for me, I do not care for this type of 
publicity, but I should gladly have a 
picture of my injury exhibited if it 
would save some one else from a similar 
accident. 
LAMAR FOGEL 
(South Carolina.) 


Employee Parties Require 
Mutual Effort 


“Company Picnics” 
Pete & Bill, June, 1940 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Perhaps the best general answer to 
the question concerning company pic- 
nics would be, “It depends.” For in 
this case, it certainly does depend on 





. as he slammed his office d 


purposes. I'll admit that this is a lot of trouble but 
it’s the only way around the problem.” 

“Nut’s to that idea!” said Bill. “lm going to train 
my workers on machines in production like I've always 
done. The very idea of having a school at night or on 
Saturdays makes me sick. And as for those who quit 
for those temporary high-paid jobs 
crawling back sooner or later. And I just dare one 
to ask me for a job!” 

“You try that, Bill, and you'll end up behind the 
eight-ball so quick 


“I'll take my chance,” concluded Bill. 


or behind him." 


they ll come 


itll make your head swim,” 


the existence of one great accompany- 


ing factor—that of a definite program 
of employee relations based on a defi- 
nite statement of the company’s poli- 
cies governing its relations with its em- 
ployees. The company party or picnic 
is an excellent example of good em- 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in “The Overseers' Corner'’ are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 


es ae 
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ployee relations, but it is useless un- 
less incorporated in a broad program. 
It is absolutely no good if it is a mere 
annual affair in which no one is inter- 
ested and a mutual bore to both man- 
agers and employees. On the other 
hand, the company picnic offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the insertion of 
the factor of personal contact between 
employee and manager along some line 
other than mill work. If well support- 
ed by all the managers it will do its 
part well in promoting efficiency on 
the part of the worker. 

WittiAM Newe.t (Burlington, Vt.) 


Name on White Elephant 
Publicizes Accidents 


“Photographing Gruesome Accidents” 
Pete & Bill, Sept., 1940 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Is it good psychology to post grue- 
some photographs of injuries received 
in the mill? Yes, it’s a good idea to post 
those pictures on the bulletin board so 
every one can see and profit from his 
fellow man’s mistake. A person who 
looks at one of those pictures will say, 
“| don’t want that to happen to me.” 
Here at Avondale Mills, we have a very 
good idea about accidents. In no mill 
throughout the South is safety stressed 


more than it is here. We all know the 
symbolism of the White Elephant (de- 
noting accidents) and that it pays no 
dividends. The department that has the 
most accidents each month has to keep 
the White Elephant for one month with 
the injured person or persons name on 


it in large letters. If there are no acci- 
dents then, Mr. Dunn, the superin- 
tendent, keeps it in his office. No one 
wants his name on the White Elephant 
for every one to see. 
Homer J. CABANISs 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Welding Jig for Shuttle 
Feelers 


The odd shape of shuttle feelers 
makes it difficult to weld them straight 
and to prevent properly welded feelers 
from warping as they cool. For over- 
coming these misalignment problems a 
simple jig, as shown, is a valuable aid. 
Two legs welded near one inside edge 
of a short piece of angle iron form a 
small platform. A bearing which sup- 
ports an upright bit of shafting is 
welded to the vertical face of the angle. 
On the horizontal face are welded two 
upright bars, and across the tops of 
these is welded an overhanging cross- 
bar. 

A setscrew passes through the over- 
hanging part of the crossbar and screws 
into the broken feeler at the point 





HOLD BARBECUE AT TOCCOA 





NORTH GEORGIA PROCESSING CO 
MiGs a 3, Ga., held third annua 
t Oct. 5. The bration, end- 
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psrintendent, Clark Thread Co. Newark 
N A. W. Babbitt, assistant to Mr. 
Thomas; W. R. Beldon, manager, Clark 
Thread Co. of Georgia, Austell, Ga 1nd 

A. J. Morse, manager of the T 2 plant 
These plants manufacture the celebrated 
J. & P. Coats and Clark's O. N. T. threads. 
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and Babbitt. 
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Welding jig for shuttle feelers 


where the feeler blade would normally 
be fastened. The lower part of the feeler 
slips over the upright shaft and rests 
upon a setscrewed collar. Each half of 
the broken feeler is thus held in proper 
position during both welding and 
cooling. 

J. C. Norman (Alabama) 


Identifying Drawing Cans 


For no apparent the hank 
clock readings on our drawing frames 
began to gain on those on our slubbers, 
and in spite of this increase the slub- 
bers were waiting for drawing. Since 
there was only a five-grain difference in 
the weights of breaker and_ finisher 


reason, 


drawing slivers, something was evi- 
dently wrong. We finally decided that 
tenders were boosting production by 
running some stock twice through the 
finisher. 

As an experiment, the number of 
cans required for finisher deliveries 
was calculated, the cans selected, and 
a white stripe painted around the top 
of each. As an additional measure, we 
painted breaker cans with a red stripe. 
Needless to say, clock readings on 
finisher drawing dropped to normal. 


R.J.F. (Mass.) 


Scouring Olive Drab 


Evenness of shade in finishing olive 
drab fabrics can be insured by using 
the following method. Load the goods 
into the washer and run around onc: 
to take out any snarls. Run in enough 
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water, cold or warmed to about 100° F., 
to cover the goods in the bottom, then 
open the drains and wash off for about 
15 or 20 min. This gets rid of all the 
dirty soap which, if left in too long. 
will affect the white. When all 
is rinsed out, leave just enough water 
to cover the goods and add a sufficient 
amount of regular fulling soap to work 
up a good creamy lather. 

A better lather and brighter colors 
can be obtained by addition of one of 
the sulphonated higher alcohols. In a 
small barrel, dissolve 1%4 Ib. of the 
higher alcohol for each piece in the 
washer. Add this to the second soap. 
At the end of 20 to 30 min. everything 
will be cleared up. The final finished 
cloth will have a bright, snappy color 
and a smooth, clean handle. 


David Welsh (N.H.) 


soap 


For Holding Screws 


If I am chewing gum while using very 
small screws or placing screws in hard- 





Screwdriver 


Chewing gum 


Chewing gum holds small screws 


to-reach places, I take small bits of 
gum and place them on the heads of 
the screws. The point of the screw- 
driver is pressed through the gum, into 
the slot, and the gum holds the screw 
firmly while it is being placed into 
position and started. 


W. C. Westbrook (Ga.) 


Good Housekeeping for Mills 


Theme of Northern N. C.-Va. Discussions 


at Spray 


GOOD MILL HOUSEKEEPING was the 
theme of the fall meeting of the North- 
ern North Carolina-Virginia Division of 
the Southern Textile Association, held 
at Spray, N. C. T. C. Pegram, superin- 
tendent, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 3 
Mill, Cooleemee, N. C., served as chair- 
man. Featured speaker was Luther H. 
Hodges, general manager, Manufactur- 
ing Division, Marshall Field & Co., who 
iddressed the group on employee train- 
ing. An abstract of Mr. Hodges’ ad- 
dress appears on page 148. 

Numerous methods of transporting 
and storing picker laps were discussed. 
One member suggested the use of lap 
irucks which carry eight laps in a hori- 
zontal position, storing the truck on 
the spare floor until Disad- 
antage of this system is that the laps 
ire exposed to air and contact, both 
‘! which cause considerable waste. 
\lso, hernia may be caused by a man 
training to put up the top lap. Laps 


needed. 


in be transported on trucks in a verti- 
il position if mill alleys are wide 
iough. 

\ mill running a large number of 
fferent colors has an especially tough 
roblem in deciding whether to open 
hale of cotton for a small amount of 
‘lor and rebale it, or to run it all 
rough into lap form. It usually is not 
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Meeting 


possible to hold the extra raw stock in 
the form of roving because of the large 
number of bobbins which would be tied 
up. Majority of the mills reported that 
they keep extra stock in the picker 
room, but several members declared 
that it is better to close up the bale 


ae, . ’ 
« v « 
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MORE THAN 1,200 employees of Union 
Bleachery recently participated for the I5th 
time in an annual community barbecue at 
the Paris Mountain State Park, near Green- 
ville, S. C. The group consumed 800 Ib, of 
barbecue, 200 doz. rolls, 1200 bags of po- 
tato chips and 8,000 pickles. Among those 


Photo by Core, courtesy “Greenville (8S. C.) Observer” 
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again, rather than to leave a lot of col- 
ored stock in the picker room for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Transporting sliver in cans was said 
to present a real problem because it 
tends to fall off the top of the can, caus- 
ing waste. Cutting the sliver causes 
shorter package. It was suggested that 
a truck equipped with a high, smoothly- 
finished rail might keep the sliver in 
position, 

A good method of keeping filling 
boxes out of alleys is to nail a piece of 
2x4-in. lumber to the floor and line the 
boxes against it. A member reported 
that he doffs filling into individual 
12x14-in. boxes holding 138 bobbins or 
a side to a box. In the weave room is 
a space 100x100 ft. which contains 
around 125 different kinds of filling 
stacked five boxes high against rails 
nailed from post to post. The filling is 
identified by colored and numbered 
cards on the rail. 

A mill using 200 different colors of 
filling reported that it has a special 
filling room laid off and numbered for 
each type of filling and blend, which is 
stored in canvas baskets holding from 
60 to 90 lb. In order to get the proper 
filling on the proper loom it was re- 
ported by one mill that a doff boy 
takes a numbered card off the loom and 
hangs it on a holder on his truck; when 
he accumulates a sufficient number of 
cards, he gets a load of filling, condi- 
tions it, and puts it back into the same 
box—handling the same filling straight 
through to the loom. 

For conditioning filling, ii was sug- 
gested that a collapsible wooden box 
with holes, or wire baskets, might be 
useful to facilitate penetration. Several 
mills reported that the filling is simply 


UNION BLEACHERY HOLDS MAMMOTH BARBECUE 
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present shown from left to right in the front 
row, were Ralph Belcher, Nelson B. Arring- 
ton, Mrs. Charles Brooks, Ernest Dunn, Ruthe 
Prince, Richard W. Arrington, Mrs. John W. 
Arrington, Jr., John W. Arrington, Jr., Paul 
Turner, "Gee" Turner and chief chef "Doc'’ 
Keith. 
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dumped in the boxes and not stacked, 
and that the yarn is steamed 30 min. 
to l hr. 


AN IDEAL METHOD 
it was said, is to doff each warp directly 
individual truck, where it is 
These trucks have 
wheels and do not 
take up very much space than 
laid horizontally on the floor. 
This was agreed to be a better method 


of storing warps. 


onto an 
left until 
two 


needed. 
rubber-tired 

more 
warps 


of storing warps than standing them 
on end in racks, since it often is very 
difficult to get to the proper warp, and 
handling is hard on them. 

Clean windows, it was reported, will 
from 10 artificial light, 
especially in slasher rooms and similar 


€ 


save to 25% 


places. Cleaning reflectors and lamps 
often saves as much as 334% light. 
Colored yarns stored near windows 
are likely to fade, it was said, if curtains 
kept 


covers over the 


are not over the windows or 


bins. Sometimes it is 
more efficient to “black out” windows 
which cause fading. 

Several members agreed that at least 


99°) of spitting on the floors can be 


eliminated by explaining the unsani- 
tary phase of this to people and by 
putting spit boxes around in convenient 
spots. One mill uses a spit box made 
of cast iron with a tin lid on it placed 
at a convenient height for the employee 
to raise the lid. Twice a week these 
are replaced with fresh boxes contain- 
ing clean shavings. It was pointed out 
that spitting on the floor often causes 
rubber heels tend to 
slip on such spots. Painting corners 
white and keeping floors clean also was 
said to discourage spitters. 


accidents since 


A new type floor finish, which elimi- 
nates the necessity for scrubbing with 
soap and water, was said to be espe- 
cially effective for use in card and 
spinning rooms. 

Ceilings should be swept down at 
regular intervals, it was agreed, to pre- 
vent dirt from dropping in the work. 
The weaver should follow the overhead 
cleaner around and pick falling trash 
out of the warps if the looms are not 
covered. Blowing-down of ceilings with 
air should be followed with a mop to 
dislodge trash which clings closely. 


Social Security Laws 


Analyzed at Gaston County meeting 
of S.T.A. Section 


SOCIAL SECURITY and unemployment 
compensation laws were discussed at 
the fall meeting of the Gaston County 
Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, held at Gastonia, N. C., and 


presided over by H. Gilmer Winget, 
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retired overseers from the yarn division ot 


the company araced the oecasion as old 


time guests. 

Amona the 
ent ana pi 
Moore 


Re 
KRicnaras 


overseers and assistants pres 
above were: Francis 
yarn division accountant; Chadwick 
and Huah Hill, all from 
Winfield Trafton and Fred 
Nutter, wool and mohair department; Ru 
dclph Colby, Edward Mitchell, carding and 
combing: George Heaton and Roland Car 


tured 


assistant 


the yarn +Hicea: 


sle, stock department; Ben Waddington, Ed 
ward Stubbs, George Simpson Bert Chad 
bourne and Alphonse Brochu, drawing: A 
bert Spence, John McComb, Ovilla Lamarre, 
>eorge McComb, Sam Briggs, Harry Wad- 
Jington, and William Ambler, spinning and 
nditioning; Harold Lewis, shipping: T 


s and waste. 


chairman. D. W. Lamber, of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Administration, 
and Earl W. Brockman, of the North 
Carolina State Unemployment Service, 
led a forum discussion on the problems 
in their particular fields. Some of the 
points brought out during the dis- 
cussion were as follows: 

Every employer, regardless of the 
number of his employees, must report 
wages according to regulations. A firm 
with eight or more employees comes 
under the State unemployment com- 
pensation law as well as the Federal 
Social Security law. 

Casual labor has been interpreted to 
mean “not in the usual course of an 
employer's business.” For example, if 
a shoe shop should hire a colored boy 
to shovel snow off the sidewalks, that 
would be classed as “casual labor.” 
The law usually considers that a cor- 
poration does not have any casual 
labor. 

It is the responsibility both of the 
worker and the employer to see that 
the workers’ credits are correct. 

Since unemployment insurance came 


into effect in 1938, checks totaling 
$879,710.93 have been delivered to 


workers in Gaston and Lincoln Coun- 
ties of North Carolina. The State of 
North has collected about 
$36,000,000 since the law became opera- 
tive and has paid out $14,000,000, leav- 
ing a credit of $22,000,000. 

\ mill will not be allowed an appren- 
tice permit if workers capable of han- 
dling the jobs in question are available. 

A skilled laborer, such as a_ picker 


Carolina 


tender, registered in the unemployment 
office is eligible for work in another 
job, but can refuse it if he wishes. 
However, if the commission feels that 
he should take the other type work any- 
way, the can be referred to a 
deputy if he continues to refuse. 


case 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





Finishing Army 
Overcoatings 
Technical Editor: 

| was very much interested in the 
article by David Welsh in the Septem- 
ber issue of TextiLe Wortp on finish- 
ing army overcoating and speeding up 
fulling. 

We have been using soap boxes in 
our mills for years and find that they 
are very good. Mr. Welsh did not 
mention the fact that you must have 
a good reliable soap man; otherwise 
you will get an uneven soaping as the 
ounces and yardage on all pieces are 
not the same. Therefore, your soap 
man must either add or cut down on 
his soap as required for each piece. 
With the latest types of fulling mills 
you can cut your fulling time from 14 
to % the time required with older 
mills. 

Mr. Welsh recommends a_ heavy 
soap, with little alkali, if any. The 
heavier the soap, the longer it will 
take to soap up, as it is harder to 
liquefy so as to go through the holes 
in the soap boxes and to penetrate the 
goods. 

For speed. I believe that a goods 
must be made right with the right 
stock in order to full as they should. 
Of course, the finisher can do a great 
deal to speed up production in fulling 
and scouring and still get his goods 
out right. In scouring alone he can 
save water, fuel, and at least 1% hr. 
of time to a loading. If by chance his 
goods are off shade a little, he can 
easily bring them back to shade- 
either on overcoating, automobile cloth, 
or men’s or women’s wear—merely by 
tinting them right in the washer. 


J.E.W.L. 


Needle Lines in Knitted 
Fabric 


Technical Editor: 
Inclosed is a piece of elastic fabric show- 
Y pronounced needle lines. Frequent clean- 
y of the dial and cylinder does not seem 
pletely to eliminate this condition. We 
uld be pleased to have you suggest causes 
for such condition, and remedy. (8737) 
These pronounced needle lines may 
be caused by wearing of the slots in the 
cylinder or dial. If one or more of these 
slots is worn lower than the others, it 
will cause the needle to knit differently 
and produce such lines. Needles that 
are slightly bent might also cause such 
a condition. When knitting fabric of this 
type, quite a lot of tension must be kept 
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on the cloth; this may cause needles to 
wear into the cylinder and dial, and also 
tends to bend the needles. If the slots 
in the cylinder or dial are worn, it 
would be best to have them reconed or 
replaced. 


Lay on Spinning Frames 


Technical Editor: 


Much has been written about yarn diame- 
ters and the number of strands that can be 
laid side by side in one inch, generally spoken 
of as the lay, and the mathematical principles 
involved are well known. For increased yard- 
age on the bobbin, it seems advantageous to 
have a lay as close as possible and still pro- 
duce good winding, spooling, and weaving 
results. 

| would like to know if any other TEXTILE 
WORLD readers have improved winding or 
weaving conditions by experimentally chang- 
ing the lay on spinning frames. Perhaps some 
have even arrived at a constant or series of 


constants. (8751) 


One practical mill man gives his 
views on the subject: 

All the mathematical calculations 
required in the determination of the 
correct lay gears on spinning frames 
are considered of small importance by 
the practical spinner. He knows that in 
small changes of yarn numbers, the 
change in twist gear, which also drives 
the lay train, should maintain the cor- 
rect lay. He may also have a table 
giving the coils per inch and correct 
lay gear which his previous experience 
shows has given good results on various 
yarn numbers. The machine builder’s 
lay constant may aid him in approxi- 
mating the required gear. He must also 
realize that factors other than lay gear 
also affect the correct build and yards 
per bobbin. 

With all this and other data avail- 
able, the final criterion will be his exa- 
mination, with pick glass, of the yarn 
as actually built on the bobbin. Suc- 
cessful practical spinners say there is 
no mathematical substitute for this exa- 
mination. Good judgment is worth 
more than all the data on the theoretical 
coils per inch based on the square-root 
of the yarn number. 

Another authority submits the fol- 
lowing: 

The coils per inch, if laid close as in 
roving, can easily be figured by using 
the reciprocal of the Ashenhurst diam- 


eter formula ae) which is 
0.9\/ yds/Ib. 

quite correct for weaving yarns, espe- 

cially warp yarns. The close lay for 

a 20s warp yarn would be 0.9\/ 20x840, 

or 116.8 coils per in. A softer or hard- 


er twist would produce fuller and soft- 
er, or firmer and harder end, and a 
modification of the Ashenhurst, or some 
other formula, would have to be used. 

Analysis of a number of bobbins, 
both warp and filling wind, has shown 
that no more than 30% to 40% of this 
close lay is used. Several tests were 
made in order to find the reason for the 
above fact, using lay gears that gave 
20-30-40-50 and 60% of the close lay. 
A careful study of the bobbins made 
in these tests showed that any over 40% 
of the close lay resulted in winding 
the yarn in a series of ridges or ribbons 
and not in uniform coils about the bob- 
bin. Bobbins wound in this manner 
did not have an even surface and would 
therefore cause trouble in the unwind- 
ing process, especially if done at very 
high speeds. 

Further tests might show that a low- 
er-arched or an eliptical shaped travel- 
er might cause less rise and fall as the 
traveler rode around the ring, and en- 
able a little more than about 3315% 
of the close lay to be used. 


Streaky Effect in 
Tropical Worsted 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a cut of a tropical 
worsted cloth containing two-ply warp and 
filling. As you will notice the filling in this 
fabric contains a streaky effect which is very 
noticeable, particularly when viewed from 
the selvage side. The streaks run off and on 
all through the sample. We would greatly ap- 
opinion from you as to 


(8670). 


preciate an what 


causes them. 


The filling in this fabric is very un- 
even. Due to twist distribution, the 
angle of twist varies and this introduces 
a variable reflecting surface. In addi- 
tion, very thin places in the ply yarn 
cannot be beaten up into position by the 
lay during weaving. It is our opinion 
that this yarn was not suitable for use 
as filling with the weave in question. 

The warp yarn is also very uneven, 
and the worst streaks are noticeable 
where very thin places in the warp 
are adjacent to heavy places in the 
filling. 


Warp Breaks in 
Rayon-Wool Weaving 


Technical Editor: 


! am starting manufacture of fabrics from 
spun rayon-wool blend yarn, but am having 
trouble in weaving, due to warp breakage. 
The warp yarn is a 1/24s, composed of 60% 
spun rayon and 40% wool. The spun rayon 
is 1.5-den., 1 1/2-in. staple, dull rayon; the 
wool is 64s combed tops cut dry 1 1/2-in. 


) ee 



























































Vill you kindly state what the break 
of this yarn should be and also a suitable 

ng formula for it. (8721) 

Very little has been published on 
weaving of rayon staple and wool on 
the cotton system and we have 
no figures on breaking strengths. Un- 
doubtedly, the twist has a decided effect 
on the strength. The twist factor for 
maximum strength for spun rayon yarns 
than that for cotton. For 20s 
yarn, maximum strength is obtained 
before a twist factor of 2.7 is reached. 

Both starch base and gelatine base 


seen 


is less 


sizing compounds are employed on spun 
Courtaulds recommends _ for 
100% viscose type rayon staple warps, 
the addition of 8 to 9% of size made as 
sago 100 lb., tallow 8 Ib., and 
water 80 gal. Agitate the sago with the 
water until evenly dispersed, boil and 
add the tallow. continue boiling for 2 
hr. Bring the bulk of the mixture to 125 
gal. by adding water if necessary, boil 
again for a few minutes, turn off the 


rayon. 


follows: 


steam, and use. 

In this country various types of 
starches, starch derivatives, and pre- 
pared sizes are employed in conjunc- 
tion with sulphonated oils or tallow. 


Filling-Yarn Containers 


y informa- 


rit nte stad + co ring 
“ er r€ eo | securing 


he types of containers used for 
y from the spinning de- 
weaving department, where it 
to the loom magazine. We have 


er netho J that ore not entirely 


Some mill 


men recommend, as the 
best type of containers to be used for 
carrying filling from spinning to weav- 
ing departments, a pin board on which 
the filling is set on pins spaced just 
far enough apart so that quills do not 
touch other. This board could 
be about 16x16 in., and arrangements 


should be made on the looms, so that 


each 


board can be removed and 
a full board set in its place. 


an empty 


\s the next best type of container. 
these all-fiber 
box with rubber-tired wheels, which is 
pushed 
other. 


sources recommend an 


from one department to the 


Poor Worsted Carding 
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sliver (not gilled), finished top, open-draw- 
ing brush waste, waste taken trom top front 
roll in the drawing, and waste taken from 
bottom front rolls in spinning. 

Our cards are fillet clothed and we have 
no humidification in the card room. We 
bring our scoured wool from the dryer damp, 
probably 12 to 13% moisture content, 
although no test results are available. We 
ill on intersecting boxes once, before comb 


gi 


ing on Noble combs running at about 434 
t.p.m. We are now gilling our tops twice 
atter combing, on open and_ intersecting 


boxes. We have no humidification in the 
combing or gilling rooms. Our drawing room 
has humidification with which it is possible 
for us to get about 45% relative humidity. 
We use most of our tops in about 48 hr. or 
less after making it, and have a humidified 
storage room for any surplus top. 

We add about one-half to 34% of olive 
oil, straight, at the end of our dryer, and 
approximately 1% of oil in gilling before 
carding, using a 25% olive-oil emulsion. We 
add moisture by running our ends over a 
moisture roll on our finished gilling. We 
add about 14% olive oil on our drawing 
using a 25% olive-oil emulsion. 
il between 11 and 13%. 

We would like to have your opinion on 
the following questions: Is our top satisfac 
tory, grade for grade, in every way? Is our 
carding good enough? How can we stop 
ish waste, lapping on top rolls 
in drawing, and greasy rolls in spinning— 
this is worse on colored stock than on white. 


(8700) 


excessive br 


The samples forwarded have been in- 
spected. Visual examination indicates 
too wide a variation in fiber diameter in 
the top. We would grade it as a low 34; 
some might call it a blend of high 14 
and %. The top contains a lot of tender 
fiber; this may be traced back to the 
grease-wool blend. The tender fiber will 
break in every operation and naturally 
will be a source of rubber waste, roller 
waste, and flyings. 

Your carding can be improved. This 
quality should not be difficult to 
card providing card clothing, settings, 
speeds, and conditions as regards tem- 
perature and moisture are correct. You 
can obtain better results if you will add 
14 or 2% of oil before carding, omit- 
ting oil at the gilling before combing. 
\ better distribution of the oil will re- 
sult and there will be less breakage in 
carding, gilling, and combing. 

We suggest more gilling before the 
comb. A test using two gillings shoul 
offer convincing evidence of improve- 
ment in staple and reduction in noil. 

Cold carding and combing machines, 
absence of moisture both in air and 
wool, combined with poor distribution 
of oil and insufficient gilling, result in 
excessive breakage during processing 
and reduce the average staple length of 
the top. Machines warm to the touch, 
70% relative humidity, and enough 
moisture in the wool are ideal condi- 
tions for combing, gilling, and carding. 
20 to 30° moisture is not excessive in 
wool going to the card. 16 to 18% mois- 
ture in wool is suitable for combing. 








Try 1% of oil in the drawing. Apply 
it behind the can gill box, using a 25% 
emulsion. If the emulsion is not well 
distributed and the machines are cold 
to the touch, the oil will adhere to the 
rolls of the drawing boxes and short 
fibers will be easily picked up. In addi- 
tion short ratching, excessive twist, and 
high speeds will increase waste. 

We believe that your troubles are due 
to the original blend, lack of proper 
conditions in carding and combing, and 
poor distribution of oil in the process- 
ing. The oil itself may be 
criticism. 


open to 


Knitting Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a piece of fabric whict 
you will note is knitted of rayon with a 
cotton thread used ‘n the forming of the 
back. We are puzzled as to how this cloth 
is made and are wondering if you can advise 
us the best process to produce this material, 
the type of equipment and size of yarns to 
use. Can you tell me whether the rayon 
used in this is a 150 denier with 40 or 
100 filaments? (8724) 


This cloth is of plain-knitted coarse- 
gage construction and incorporates six 
ends of rayon and one end of cotton 
(two ply) per feed. The rayon is un- 
doubtedly 40 filament but it appears 
to be heavier than 150 denier. The 
length of cotton yarn used is much 
less than the rayon, leading us to be- 
lieve that the cloth is made on the 
principle of terry cloth, with a short 
stitch being used for the cotton yarn 
and a long stitch for the rayon. Al- 
though either latch or spring-needle ma- 
chines could be used in making this 
cloth, we believe the sample was made 
on a latch needle machine. 


Drying Woolen Blankets 


Technical Editor: 
Please suggest a m ethod for drying woolen 
blanket fabrics to a given width. (8740) 


These fabrics, as they come from the 
washer, are too wet to be placed in the 
dryer. Hence, they must first be given 
a run in an extractor. After extraction, 
the cloth is laid in folds, full-width, on 
a flat truck. From this truck, the fabric 
is fed to a tenter dryer fitted with steam 
coils and exhaust fans. The endless pin 
chains of the tenter carry the cloth 
through, full width, and make it pos- 
sible closely to control the width to 
which the fabric is dried. A number of 
manufacturers supply such equipment. 

If you plan only to do experimental 
work on a small basis, it should be pos- 
sible for you to rig up a tenter frame 
more or less similar to those available 
for home use in stretching and drying 
curtains and such items. 
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COTTON SECTION—Chapter XI]—Continued 
By IVAR MOBERG 


Filling Cutters 


FILLING CUTTERS used with Crompton 
& Knowles stationary magazines are of 
several types but the No. 1511 cutter, 
shown in Fig. C84, is the latest devel- 
opment and widely used on cotton 
looms. The following discussion of in- 
stallation and adjustment relates to 
cutters that have been in use for some 
time. In the case of new cutters, steps 
not applicable should be ignored. 
Place the cutter upside down in a 
vise to test it for cutting and holding 
properties. In common with all filling 
cutters on bobbin-changing looms, the 
cutter must hold the filling so that it 
can be cut close to the selvage by the 
temple cutter a pick or two later, If 
the cutter fails to cut the filling cleanly, 
and to hold the cut end under normal 
knife pressure, the cutter should be 
taken apart and the knives examined. 
It is possible the stationary knife and/or 
the moving knife may have become 
dull and worn. If not too much worn, 


the knives may be resharpened, but, if 
badly worn, they should be replaced. 
The fiber thread holder, if so worn that 
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--Cutter operating rod 
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Courtesy Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Fig. C84. Filling cutter for stationary magazines. 
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i 1 Cutter stud 


4a Threaded stud 
Cutter stand 






connecfor rod 
Stationary knife 


it will not hold the filling, may be trued 
up by running its inside over a sheet of 
sandpaper laid on a smooth, flat sur- 
face. If this does not suffice, a new 
holder is called for. 

In reassembling, the cutter, first place 
the spring, then the collar, on the knife- 
holder screw. Tighten the latter until 
pressure on the moving knife is just 
sufficient to make the cutter cut the 
filling. Now apply the thread holder 
and make sure it will hold the cut fill- 
ing firmly under the pressure of the 
leaf spring. 

Install the upright connector rod and 
see that it pivots freely on the fillister- 
head screw. So place the swivel head 
on the upright connector rod that it 
faces toward the back of the loom. 
Without tightening the setscrew in the 
swivel head, slip it over the threaded 
stud in the cutter stand. Usually, there 
are two holes in the cutter stand for 
the threaded stud. Either may be used, 
so long as it gives the proper movement 
to the moving knife. The hole nearest 
the cutter will give less movement and 
that farther away, more. The latter hole 
is the one most commonly used. 

Next, so clamp 
the cutter stand to 
the magazine stand 
that, with the for- 
mer horizontal and 
the cutter opened 
in., the 
moving knife will 
just clear the box 
plate. Mark the 
holes in the cutter 
stand on the maga- 
zine stand and, after 
removing the cutter, 
drill and tap holes 
in the magazine 
stand for the cap- 
screws. Replace the 
cutter stand and so 
adjust it that the 
moving knife will 
just clear the box 
plate with the cutter 












If to 


, Collar opened as_ stated 
_--Moving knife above. The — ex- 

9) ; perience of the 
“== Spring writer is that the 


cutter cuts better if 
it is set to open not 
more than 7 in. 


With the cutter at the proper height in 
relation to the box plate, tighten the 
capscrew in the cutter stand. 

So set the cutter finger on the setting- 
lever shaft that it will move an equal 
distance above and below an imaginary 
horizontal line drawn through the cen- 
ter of the setting-lever shaft. Tighten 
the setscrew in the finger in this 
position. 

Now move the cutter stud in or out 
of the cutter stand until the cutter is 
ts to 14 in. from the tip of a fully 
boxed shuttle. Turn the threaded stud 
in the cutter stand until it positions the 
upright connector rod in vertical posi- 
tion. Then tighten the checknut to 
hold the stud in this position. 

Depress the setting lever into trans- 
ferring position and move the lay until 
the bunter on the lay just touches the 
transferrer dog. With the cutter-lever 
stud central in the slot of the cutter 
lever, so adjust the length of the cutter- 
operating rod that the tip of the cutter 
arm will be 14 in. from the polished 
face of the box back. In this position, 
tighten the checknut on the rod head. 

Move the lay to extreme forward 
position and make sure the cutter just 
snaps free from the box back. If it 
not, move the cutter-lever stud 
nearer the fulcrum of the cutter lever. 
Readjust the length of the cutter-oper- 
ating rod until the tip of the cutter arm 
clears the box back by 4 in., with the 
bunter against the transferrer dog. 
Again check clearance at front center. 

Now move the upright connector rod 
up or down in the swivel head until 
the cutter, in cutting position, has an 
opening of approximately *s in. Tighten 
the setscrew in this position. When the 
cutter is in normal position, the moving 
knife should be flush with the under- 
side of the cutter. If the knife has too 
great a movement, it will go too far 
into the cutter and the cut filling and 
will not be securely held. If this is 
the case, it may be necessary to move 
the threaded stud to the hole nearer the 
cutter in the cutter stand. 

As will be seen, the cutter arm is 
pivoted to the cutter lever by the 
clevis pin and held in a yielding posi- 
tion by a spring. This is to prevent 
breakage in case a shuttle should be- 
come trapped between the cutter and 
box back. 
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It's Still Going on 


Not only New York, but other cities 
as well, have been working tooth and 
toenail to further fashion 
with an eye toward New York 
as the center. Various newspapers and 


American 
prestige 


retailers from coast to coast have been 
sponsoring design contests, promoting 
\merican fashion “names’—old and 
and awakening public interest in 
“native fashions.” Hollywood seeks its 
own 


new 
prestige—and undoubtedly exerts 
considerable influence, particularly in 
men’s wear and women’s sport clothes. 

Undoubtedly — the important 
thrust in this direction is the announce- 
ment of “New York’s Fashion Futures.” 
One of 
capacitation of France was the removal 
of authority in the setting of 
trends. This New York 


through the concerted 


most 


the problems created by in- 


style 
seeks to do 
efforts of the 
Fashion Group (who’s acting as quarter- 
back). the Fashion Originator’s Guild of 
\merica, the Uptown Retail Guild, the 
Mayor's Advisory Committee 
of the New York City Department of 
Commerce, 


Sy 
Business 


and “individual 
of known ability.” 
These 


present a two-day showing of new spring 


designers 


groups are collaborating to 
fashions in apparel and accessories——to 
be held at Hotel Astor, New York. on 
Dec. 10 and 11. The show will be called 
“New York’s 


vou can bet your bottom dollar it 


and 
will 


Fashion Futures.” 
be “the berries.” 
Recently. at the 
on Distribution. the fact was emphasized 
vy Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, editor- 
in-chief of } ogue, 


Boston Conference 


that possibly America 
will not have and would not want a real 
“couture” industry—in the traditional 
sense of the word. She gave the mascu- 
line contingent a swift biff by reminding 
them that if their wives and daughters 
(and 


thereby increase trade) they are going 


are going to promote fashions 


to need more dress-for-the-occasion co- 


operation from the men. (“Me? 
dress for dinner?”—-Yes, that’s just 
what she meant!) 

In past vears, Ellerbe Wood —who is 


in the business of selecting original 


fashions for manufacturers to 


copy 
has presented only French and English 
designs. Recently, and for the first time, 


Miss Wood's 


\merican 


collection was entirely 
in origination. 

Phe New York press has been over- 
run during the last month with accounts 
of all 


it hotels and clubs. for special benefits 


sorts of fashion shows—put on 


SS ae 


and in numerous stores. Various publi- 
cized “occasions” such as “first-nights” 
at the theater, the ballet and the opera 
and the Automobile Show have inspired 
new costume ideas and brought out 
“best dressed” ladies. 


attention is the 
non-commercial exhibition at 
the Museum of Costume Art in New 
York. Here, new original clothes are 
being shown next to the costumes, from 
many lands and many that in- 
spired them. These new creations, rep- 
resenting the work of some of our most 


Attracting special 
current 


ages, 


talented designers, show how interest- 
ingly creative design can be inspired. 
Retailers and manufacturers have been 
asked to contribute fiaancial support so 
ihat the museum can extend its activities 
to be of greater benefit to these groups. 


School Deans Meet 


Deans of the textile schools met in 
their semi-annual conference under the 
auspices of the Textile Foundation in 
New York Oct. 14 to 16. Frederick M. 
Feiker, advisor to the Foundation on 
textile education, presided. Represent- 
ing the Foundation at the meeting were 
Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman; Frank 
D. Cheney, treasurer; Donald Comer; 
Edward T. Pickard, secretary. 

Speakers who were heard during the 
conference included: D. E. Douty, presi- 


dent, U. S. Testing Co.; Lt. Col. Vere 
Painter, officer in charge, Inspection 
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Branch, QMC, Philadelphia; Charles 
\. Sweet, of Wellington Sears & Co.. 
recent advisor to National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission; Robert Schey, de- 


signer; Charles K. Everett, Cotton- 
Textile Institute; Margaret Hayden 


Rorke, Textile Color Card Association; 
Harold DeWitt Smith, A. M. Tenney 


Associates. 


Print Cloth Trial Postponed 


The trial of the print cloth group in 
connection with alleged violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, originally 
scheduled for Oct. 14 and then post- 
poned successively to Oct. 21 and Nov. 4, 
was postponed indefinitely just before 
the latter date. At the time of going to 
press. a new date had not been set. 


Technicians to Meet Dec. 7 


The Textile Designers, Analysts and 
Technicians Association will meet Sat- 
urday, Dec. 7, at Coventry, R. I. There 
will be a motion picture showing rayon 
fashions and a talk by a representative 
from the Rayon Division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

This association held its last regular 
meeting at Coventry, Oct. 26, at which 
there was a round table discussion of 
mill problems involved in rayon slash- 
ing and weaving. 
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Association Executives 
Meet 


Executives of a large number of asso- 
ciations met in New York Oct. 22 under 
the auspices of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute to discuss the problems in which 
they are all mutually interested. This 
is the latest of a series of such Coor- 
dination Conferences, and was held the 
day before the annual meeting of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

\ good deal of the discussion centered 
iround the national 
and its opportunity and responsibility 


defense program 


for the industry and its associations. 


Defense Committee 
Appointed 


The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
through its president. 
Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., has appointed 
the following 


\ssociation, 


“defense committee” to 
cooperate in the matter of national de- 
lense and to help the spinners with 
Government specifications: T. H. Me- 
Kinney, chairman; A. G. Myers, A. K. 
Winget. and R. D. Hall. 


To Review Opp Decision 


On Oct. 14° the 


izreed to 


Supreme Court 
review the decision of the 
Court at New Orleans in the 
Opp Cotton Mills case. The Opp com- 
any, with a number of intervenors who 
sted bond, challenged the legality of 
i© Wage-Hour Administrator’s deter- 
‘ination of 324%c minimum wage for the 


Circuit 


itton textile industry. Also, the com- 


inys petition challenged the consti- 
WORL 
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CALLAWAY MILLS 
have opened an un 
usual towel salon in 


their New York show 
where the new 


towels er 


rooms 
Callaway 
sembled with Valway 
bath mats, ruqas and 
lid Cc 


vers are dis 
played. The style is 
ultra-modern and the 
lighting carefully en 
gineered. Arthur R. 
Neill is in charge of 
towel sales and 
merchandising. The 
salon was. desiqned 
by Alphons Bach. 
View shows one cor 
ner ¢ jt, 
tutionality of the law. The company 


contends that, under the law, the ad- 
ministrator should have granted a wage 
differential favorable to several south- 
ern States, in accordance with prevail- 


ing wages and living costs. 


S.T.A. Meetings 


Several division meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association have been 
held during the last few weeks, details 
of the Gaston County and Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia meetings being 
carried in this issue. Other meetings 
which have taken place, and which will 
be reported in future issues of TEXTILI 
Wortp, include the South Carolina 
Carders and Spinners at Clemson, S. C., 
the Piedmont Division at Charlotte, 
N. C., and the Eastern Carolina Division 
at Durham, N. C. 


Mill Securities Rise Sharply 


Southern cotton-mill securities dur- 
ing the last few weeks have undergone 
one of the strongest up trends in recent 
years with many issues increasing from 
$1 to $10 a share. The present buying 
trend is said to be somewhat similar to 
that of the early fall of 1936, indicating 
that expect — textile-mill 
business to be good for the next year 
months. More bids than 


offers are reported. 


purchasers 


or eighteen 


10,000 Stores in Silk Parade 


The International Silk Guild, in sum- 
marizing the results of the Silk Parade 
held during the week of Sept. 23 re- 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


ports that some 10,000 retail stores all 
over the country took part in that an- 
nual promotional event. 


Wage-Hour News 


The Wage-Hour Division in recent 
weeks (1) on Oct. 24 began enforcing 
the new statutory maximum work week 
10 hours instead of 42; 
“adminis- 


which became 
(2) issued new “executive,” 
trative,” and “professional,” definitions 
for exemption from the hours provision 
in general, workers getting over $200 
a month are exempt, while those getting 
but this is only a 
generality; all employers should study 
the ruling carefully; (3) authorized 


less are covered; 


four more regional offices to issue 
handicapped worker certificates: Bos- 


ton, Cleveland, Birmingham, and Nash- 


ville; (4) suspended the 5% 


maximum 
of learners in knitted wear plants, so 
that employment of learners is much 
broadened; get full details from 
Washington on this: (5) regulations 
for employment of learners in the woolen 
The Com- 
mittee wage order calls for 36¢ per hour 


industry were announced. 


but the new ruling permits learners to 
work for less. 


Rayon Weavers Meet 


The annual meeting of the National 
Rayon Weavers Association was sched- 
uled to be held Noy. 14 at the Harvard 
Club, New York. 


At Work on Wool Labeling 
Problem 


The Wool Labeling Bill was signed 
by the President on Oct. 14 and con- 
sequently goes into effect on July 14, 
1941. The 
our last issue. 

Meanwhile 
ciations are advising such members as 
may be dealers in manufactured wool 
their 


new law was described in 


interested asso- 


various 


products immediately to notify 
sources of supply to state on invoices 
the exact fiber content with percentages. 
so that distributors 
position properly to identify the ma- 
terials which may be delivered to them 
from and which may be on 
retailers, shelves when July 14 comes 
around. 


these may be in 


now on 


It is understood that a committee 
of the Clothing Manufacturers As- 
sociation of the U. S. A. will soon 


meet with representatives of the Na- 
tional of Wool Manufac- 
turers to set upon a_ method of 
procedure under the new law. The Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Industry Recovery 
Board will discuss the labeling situation 


Association 


eee 19 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Rayon Weavers Asociation, an 

al mee ting, Harvard Club, New York, 
4, 194¢ 

U. S. Institute for Textile Research, an- 


nual meeting 


Nov. 14, 1940. 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


Fourteenth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, Dec. 2 to 7, 1940. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C., March 31-April 5, 1941. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, 37th 
W Commercia Museur Phi 
April 21 to 24, 1941. 


| 
annual 


ade phia, 


during its three-day executive session, 
Dec. 10 to 12 in Cleveland. 

If the retailer desires to put his own 
labels upon wool merchandise, he may 
do so and he is protected legally if he 
has acted in good faith and has a guar- 
antee from his source of supply stating 


that the goods are as labeled. This 
procedure is likely to work on back- 
ward until the fabric manufacturer 


becomes the sole responsible party. The 
Federal Trade has 
powers in administering the law and 
the trade is hopeful that some of the 
dilemmas created by the law’s language 
be ironed out before its effective 
The law provides more peremp- 


Commission wide 


may 
date. 
tory remedies than usual, but the F.T.C. 
hopes it will not have to use them. Will- 
ful or persistent violators, though, will 
be roughly dealt with. 


School Gets Fair Machines 


Carding and spinning equipment re- 
cently on display in the Ford exhibit 









at the New York World’s Fair has been 
purchased from Whitin Machine Works 
by the Philadelphia Textile School, 
according to a recent announcement. 
The machinery, which is of latest type 
will be set up in the school and used 
for instruction on cotton and rayon 
staple yarn production. 


N. C. Manufacturers Con- 
vene at Pinehurst 


The North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association held its annual meet- 
ing at the Carolina Inn, Pinehurst, 
N. C., on Nov. 7 and 8. Details will be 
carried in a later issue. 


Revision Sought of New 
Bedford Labor Agreement 


The Loomfixers’ Union, Weavers’ 
Union, and Carders and Ringspinners’ 
Union at special meetings accepted a 
recommendation of the New Bedford 
Textile Council authorizing the Textile 
Council committee to notify the New 
Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation that the present working agree- 
ment will not be renewed in the present 
form. 

The contract terminates Dec. 1 unless 
renewed by mutual consent. The agree- 
ment has been in force for two years, 
and under it strikes and lockouts are 
outlawed, and differences between the 
parties to the agreement are settled by 
arbitration. Points on which 
is desired, it is said, are provisions 
relating to seniority, work load and 
collective bargaining, the unions seek- 
make provisions more 


revision 


ing to these 


specific. 


Underwear Institute Sur- 
veys Machinery 


The Underwear Institute is carrying 
on a survey of the mechanical equip- 
ment of its industry to bring up to 
date the inventory of productive equip- 
ment which was last taken during the 
life of NRA. Government needs under 
the defense program make this survey 
(According to letters sent out 
by the Institute about a month ago the 
circular 


timely. 


survey covers knitting ma- 
chines as to make, diameter, and 


whether latch or spring needle. Warp- 
knitting machines are to be classified 
by make and width, and whether tricot, 
milanese or raschel. Sewing machines 
are to be reported under the several 
The Institute 
that the results of this survey will save 
individual mills flooded 
with inquiries Govern- 


general types. believes 
being 


various 


from 
from 
mental agencies. 





Moriarty to Settle 3-Shift 
Issue 


To enable production of textiles to be 
speeded up during the defense emer- 
gency Commissioner James T. Moriarty 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries has been requested 
to authorize the operation of three shifts 
in Bay State plants engaged in such 
work and also to suspend the require- 
ment that employees be given 45 min- 
utes daily for lunch. A conference was 
held at the State House, Boston, on 
Oct. 21, attended by the commissioner 
and the following textile men: F. W. 
Steele, New Bedford, employer group; 
Joseph Salerno, William E. G. Batty, 
Edward Doolin, Joseph E. Carlen and 





CANNON MILLS has introduced a line of 
tufted bath mats and lid covers styled to 


lines of Cannon towels and wash 


match 


oTns. 


William Baron, representing labor. Mr. 
Moriarty’s decision, by which the sev- 
eral representatives agreed to abide, 
was expected soon. 


15-Year-Old Boy Is Cotton 
Picking Champion 


National Cotton Picking Champion- 
ship is held in Blytheville, Ark., Oct. 
15, was won by Howard Mason, 15-year- 
old Senath, Mo., school boy. Harold, 
who claims to have no particular “sys- 
tem.” picked 129 net pounds of cotton 
in 2 hours. Runner-up was James Brad- 
shaw, 27-year-old Reyno, Ark., tenant 
farmer who picked 117 pounds net and 
won $250. Contest, which included 135 
pickers from 11 southern States, was 
the first of its kind in the United States. 


Fabric in Offices 


“Most men live two-thirds of their 
lives in offices.” the Louisville Textiles. 
Inc., state in a booklet “Show Them 


How to Do It and They'll Buy!” The 
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moral is that if men are shown how to 
improve their offices they will take 
steps to do so. Proving that it prac- 
tices what it preaches, the company 
shows in the booklet several pictures 
of its own beautiful offices in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and points out that their 
heauty does not depend on architectur- 
al treatment alone but is the result of 
carefully worked out color harmonies 
with colorful draperies, the principal 
note of accent in each room. 

P. S.—Louisville makes—and sells— 
drapery fabrics. 


Army Orders Bulk High in 
Men’s Wear 


During the three months ended Aug. 
31, wool fabrics purchased by Govern- 
mental agencies accounted for at least 
10°% of the men’s wear fabrics sold by 
mills reporting to the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. This 
situation does not take into account the 
large quantities of wool blankets sold, 
or other items such as socks and under- 
wear containing wool. A marked _ in- 
crease in employment has occurred. 


Working on Futures for 
Grease Wool 


\ special committee of the Wool 
\ssociates of the New York Top Ex- 
change has been working on a futures 
contract for wool, and it has 
been locally reported that futures trad- 
ing in this commodity may begin early 
next year. It is understood that the 
vrease wool contract will supplement 
top contract. Wool tops 
reflect. primarily the situation in the 
worsted end of the market, and it is 
expected that the new contract will be 
of more interest to the woolen manu- 


grease 


the wool 


facturer and to raw wool dealers. 

Beginning on Nov. 15 the New York 
Wool Top Exchange will quote spots 
either as a bid and asked price or as a 
nominal price. The asked- 
price basis was said to have risen out 
of relation to the market. 


previous 


Discuss Freight Rates 


\ conference of representatives of 
Railroad Carriers and Manufacturers 
\ssociations was held in Charlotte, 
\. C., recently to discuss proposals to 
reduce rail freight rates on shipments 
of cotton gray goods to and from finish- 
ng plants in the South. It was held 
that some equitable figure on rates 
should be arrived at in order to meet 
motor truck competition. 

W. S. Creighton of Charlotte, N. C., 
ecretary of the N. C. Traffic League, 
~aid that no decision had been reached 
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ALEXANDER SMITH COLORAMA EXHIBIT 
presents a new idea in decorating, teaturing 1 
blonde, brunette, Titian, brown-haired, silver 


Smith rugs and carpets and a 


ditterent miniature rooms. You can ‘try then 


in the matter but that lower rail rates 
are apparently assured by prospective 
decisions. 


Britain Bans Silk Hosiery 


The British Board of Trade an- 
nounced a ban on sales of 
silk hosiery beginning on Dec. 1. This 
action was announced on Oct. 18. The 
Hosiery Manufacturers Federation at 
once lodged a protest asking that the 
ban be postponed until after Christmas 
so that stocks on hand might be liqui- 
dated during the holiday season. It is 
understood that woven as well as knitted 
goods will ultimately be included in 
the ban. The reason given is that the 
available silk is required for war pur- 


domestic 


poses or for export. The order does not 
affect the A.nerican trade as there has 
been virtually no exportation from this 
country of silk hosiery to Great Britain 
during 1940. 





COTTON QUERY 


There's a cabin in the cotton, 
But no cotton in the cabin; 
Aunt Jemima's gettin’ supper 
In a dress of acetate; 
Uncle Peter in a polo shirt 
And pants of rayon yarn, 
Wears a tie of purple silk-spun 
While he's milking in the barn; 
Sara Manth's peelin’ ‘taters in 
Her brand new celanese: 
Arabella in her bemberg 
‘s on the doorstep shellin' peas; 
Baby Ned and liftle Eva, 
Crawlin' round the cabin floor, 
Have on little lastex rompers 
from the 5 and 10-cent store; 
Oh! the cabin's in the cotton still, 
Just like in verse and song, 
But with no tton in the ibin will 
It be there very long? 
—Charles E. Fenner 
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Hosiery Rules Hearing 


Hosiery trade practice rules have been 
proposed by Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., and a hearing is set 
for Nov. 19 in Washington. This is the 
outcome of negotiations pending for 
three years, initiated when it became 
apparent that the F.T.C. rayon and silk 
rules worked a hardship when applied 
to hosiery. 

The new hosiery rules propose that 
generic words always accompany other 
descriptive words, as for example, 
Durene cotton, mercerized cotton, ace- 
tate rayon, Bemberg rayon. Nothing is 
said about what is to be done with the 
words Nylon, Vinyon, Lanital, Permalon, 
etc. Rayon is defined as of cellulose 
origin. Long-staple cotton is defined as 
not less than 1'g in. Tables of minimum 
twist for “Lisle” and “Crepe” are given. 
The words “Pure.” “Pure Dye,” “All” 
as applied to silk or the unqualified 
word “Silk” must be used for silk with- 
out any metallic weighting, which may 
have and 
finishing materials up to 10% (or up to 
15% for black). Weighted silk must be 
labeled with percentage of weighting. 
Percentages for mixed fibers need not 
be stated except when fiber in question 
is less than 5% or when failure to state 


however necessary dyeing 


percentage has tendency to deceive. 


Tribute to Carter 


A tribute to the Wm. Carter Co.. 
Needham Heights, Mass., on its 75 
years of constructive enterprise, is paid 
by the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, in its publication. The details 
of Carter’s 75 years were given in an 
article in the April issue of TExTILt 
Wor_p (page 54). 
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Coiton Goods Strength Maintained U 


Strong and buoyant situation in cottons was well main- 


tained through October. Despite the well-sold situation on mi 
nearby goods, further buying pressure is expected. Heavy cot- in 
tons are particularly strong, stocks are light and Government nt 
orders are tying up machinery ahead. Houses which normally ci 
would give options on goods are no longer doing so. Standard vi 
gray goods are strong and prices have risen fractionally dur- th 
ing the month. As October closed 385 in. 64x60s were 5}¢, 5 
with 4-yd. 80 squares at 7§¢. The 38-in. 96x64 2.85 yd. jean le 
sold at 9¢ with some houses asking 9}¢. Optimism is general, h 
but warnings against unspecified or blanket orders have d 


been made. 


Raw Wool Advance Is Embarrassing 


All varieties of raw materials for woolen and worsted manu- ‘i 

facturers have advanced and the small increases in price I 
which have been made on civilian fabrics for next spring r 
were clearly not a full reflection of the changed position. 
Recent bids on uniform cloths show gains of 35 to 40¢ a yard 
over the previous bids, and it is argued that this is an index 
of what may be expected on civilian goods. The wool goods 
field is under scrutiny by the Government, and yet so long as 
the raw material advances, it seems only reasonable that 
cloth prices must go up also. 

In the news from mill centers during October, there is 
evident considerable starting up of previously shut-down 
machinery. Mills which have been closed for a number of 
years are being refurnished and put in motion. This means 
further demand for raw wool and continuing strength to the 
general position. Government orders are said to have occupied 
30 to 40% of the machinery of the industry recently, but 
there is still ample yardage available for civilian use. 


Rayon Market Remains Strong 


The reduction in price of Nylon yarn, amounting to 17 to 
32¢ per pound, was interesting news to the rayon market 
though it has no price relation at present to the quotations 

| on standard rayon yarns. The latter are well over on the 
| strong side of the market. The Nylon reduction put the 
“America’s finest fabrics owe much of their perfection | 40-denier 13-filament yarn at $3.27, a reduction of 25¢. The 
to the perfect quality of America’s finest bobbins.” | company stated that it was passing on the benefits of lower 


| costs due to operating economies and larger production. It is 

| . e . 

| certainly not an effort to get larger business since the Nylon 
production is sold ahead as far as the company cares to take 


business. 


In the viscose and acetate rayon field, sales are well 
# | balanced against production and no accumulations of yarn 
| are reported. Buyers of gray goods have been endeavoring 


to get standard cloths under the market and as November 


. opened it was less and less possible to obtain concessions. 
Higher speeds ... better fabrics . .. bigger 


profits. Manufacturers who throw their Raw Silk Easier But Uncertain 


own yarns know the many production ad- Toward the end of October raw silk prices eased somewhat 
from the higher levels attained after the spurt of interest 


C ages—direc > ; : > Te. ‘ 5 2 ae ahi : - ’ 
vantages direct results of the Super following Japan’s joining-up with the Axis powers. Possi- 





strength, uniform quality, perfect balance bilities of embargo are still recognized. Contracts on the 
: sea ; exchange and with raw silk importers carry clauses giving 
and complete suitability of each type of 


Clover Leaf Bobbin . . . Ask your throwster. 


protection to the seller in event that delivery becomes im- 


possible. 


Prices on silk goods remain unchanged as they were 
not marked up at the time of the recent advance. Some silk 


CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING CO. underwear fabrics are slightly lower. Silk consumption by 
HONESDALE, PENNA. : : SINCE 1899 the hosiery trade remains on a reasonably large scale, thoug! 


W. A. Kennedy, Dillworth Station, Charlotte, North Carolina the trade is depressed by reason of the difficulty in getting 
Dana R. Crawford, Box 176, Providence, Rhode Island higher prices from the retailer and the consumer. 
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Unsatisfactory Hosiery Market Persists 


lhe silk hosiery market dragged along with little improve- 
ment through October. The higher price of Nylon hosiery 
instituted by some manufacturers aided silk in that the Nylon 
numbers at retail were raised quite outside of immediate 
competition with the silk lines. Now that the price of Nylon 
yarn has been reduced somewhat it remains to be seen whether 
the old, lower-price brackets will be revived by manufacturers. 
Some retailers have been endeavoring to set $1.50 as their 
lowest price for Nylon stockings, while among the larger 
hosiery manufacturers Nylons are still offered at $8.25 a 
dozen with a suggested $1.15 retail figure. 

lhe spurt in raw silk prices early in October brought to a 
head some buying of silk stockings, but as the silk market 
hesitated toward the end of that month, buyers turned 
cautious. Although higher prices on full-fashioned silk stock- 
ings are necessary soon, it does not seem psychologically 
right to advance them until the raw silk market at least 
resumes its previous strength. 


Underwear Trend Is Favorable 


With growing stringency of fall goods as that season comes 
to a head in retail circles, underwear mills are obtaining a 
good return from their road salesmen on spring bookings. 
Machinery available for civilian use on fall goods is limited, 
and last-minute operations will encounter a sold-up market. 


Wool Jerseys Gain Rank in Fashion 


Fashion authorities have made considerable use of wool 
jersey in their lines for southern and resort wear, and the 
outerwear market is hopeful that progress toward making 
these items year-round numbers may be achieved. 

Considerable play is being gi 
wear for spring, 1941. 


New “Yearbook & Catalog” Out 


lhe Textile World Yearbook & Catalog 1940 (published 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y.) has been issued. Its use by mill men as a 
means for keeping up-to-date is described in the Foreword 
as “a patriotic duty” because the present national defense 
program presents a challenge to the textile industry. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the publishers have made sure that the year- 
book section is up-to-date and comprehensive. 


ven cotton pullovers for men’s 


The yearbook section contains sub-sections devoted to new 
equipment and chemicals introduced to the textile industry 
since publication of the 1939 edition; mill reference data. 
consisting of monographs, charts and tables conveniently 
arranged by branches of the industry; chemical tests for 
textile men; a textile bibliography; an index to Textile 
World for 1939; and lists of textile schools and associations. 
For the first time a special sub-section on “Synthetic Fibers” 
is included, which contains descriptions and photomicro- 
graphs of viscose, acetate, casein, soy bean, corn meal. 
cuprammonium, glass, Nylon, Vinyon, etc. 

lhe catalog sections contain more than 200 pages of data 
on the products of leading manufacturers of textile machinery, 
equipment, supplies, accessories, dyes, chemicals, ete. As 
i previous editions, this new volume contains classified 
directories of manufacturers of textile machinery and equip- 
me and of dyestuffs and chemicals. An innovation is a 
thinb-eut index to the directory section for convenient refer- 

to this much-used feature. 

opy of the Textile World Yearbook & Catalog is sent 
to mills listed in Textile World Mill Directory. Mills 
‘btain additional copies at $2.50 each. To all others the 
is sold at its list price of $5.00. 
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with PROCTOR METALLIC- 
CLOTHED WORSTED CARD 


The revolutionary Proctor Metallic-Clothed Worsted Cards 
have been in successful mill operation for over seven 
years now and consequently have gone far beyond the 
research and experimental stage. Mill men will tell you 
that these Proctor Machines give them a greater yield, 
increased production, clearer sliver and are entirely free 
from the necessity of stripping fiber because the card is 
so constructed that it strips itself...and that means a 
big saving in time, labor and stripping waste. @ The best 
proof of the important all-around advantages offered by 
this advanced type carding equipment is the fact that 
many mills, after having initial units in operation for 
several years, have installed additional machines. @ The 
Proctor Metallic-Clothed Worsted Card is also adapted 
for handling rayon staple fiber above five deniers. @ Why 
not give us the opportunity to show you what money- 
saving benefits this remarkable carding machine can 


bring to you ? 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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STAINLESS 


COMPLETE 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
SUPPLIES 


All from ONE Source! 


@ There is no longer any need of your scurrying 
around to obtain stainless pipe in one place, fittings 
in another, valves in another, etc., because 
INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC., carries complete stocks 
of all sizes of stainless pipe, stainless fittings, stain- 
less tubing, and stainless valves READY FOR IM- 
MEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM CAMBRIDGE at no 
premium over mill price. We also carry stainless 
bars, sheets, welding rod, castings, wire, angles, 
forgings, bolts, nuts, rivets, wood screws, and nails. 
We suggest that you send for our list of stainless 
stocks, the most complete in existence. 














Here at Industrial Steels, Inc., we are not jobbers in any 
sense of the word. We are warehouse distributors and mill 
representatives of stainless products. Beginning as pioneers 
in the field of stainless, at first handling but one product 
(bars), we have through the years attained leadership among 
stainless distributors. Our long experiene, our unexcelled 















































mill connections, and our unusual warehouse facilities com- 








prise a service of great value to all users of stainless, in ail 
parts of the United States. 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, 


INC. 


Headquarters for 
Stainless Steels 


250 Bent St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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This and That ; 


A course in Textile Fibers and Fabrics is being given 4t 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Room 305, Buil: 
ing 3, entrance at 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. Cla-s 
meets Tuesdays 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. The instructor is Lawrence 
W. Guild, of L. W. Guild Co., Inc. . 2... . A course in 
Textile Microscopy is held Wednesday 7 to 9 p.m. in the 
same room. Edward R. Schwarz is the instructor. 

Shipment of 5,000,000 yd. of surgical gauze and 7,000 |b. 
of absorbent cotton, along with great quantities of medical 
supplies and food for the benefit of Chinese war sufferers, 
was begun by the American Red Cross Oct. 15. 























Training in parachute and other aircraft fabric work will 
be given at Textile Evening High School, New York. 

Nylon underwear will soon be launched by the Luxite 
Division, Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wool consumption for October at 7,152,000 lb. weekly, 
scoured basis, gives highest monthly total since 1937. 

National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers 
held its 57th annual meeting at Boston, Nov. 9. 


Dr. F. Bonnet, director of textile research and standards 
laboratory, American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
recently spoke on some of the newer textile fibers before 
the Greenville (S. C.) Rotary Club. 

Quarterly wool stock report shows stocks of apparel 
wool as equivalent to 127,423,000 lb. clean, on Sept. 28, 
1940 as compared with 118,514,000 Ib. on Sept. 30, 1939. 
The gain was entirely in stocks held by dealers. Carpet 
wool stocks on the recent date totalled 40,085,000 Ib. 
against 37,411,000 a year previous. 

The wool carpet industry in 1939 turned out products 
valued at $159,900,744 according to the biennial census 
recently issued. This compares with $182,228,356 for 1937. 
Wage earners in 1939 totalled 28,728; in 1937, 33,940. 

Australia exported 645,887,000 lb. of wool between Jan. 
1 and Aug. 31, 1940, compared with 513,085,000 in the 
similar period of 1939 and 494,608,000 in 1938. The 
1940 figure is the largest for any similar period since 
1921, when comparable figures first became available. 

A new finish, called Vitaset, has been announced by 
United States Finishing Co. It is stated that this finish 
is especially advantageous for applications to sheer fabrics, 
such as lawns, muslins, ete., imparting a sleek, crisp 
texture to the fabric, durable after repeated washings. 

Narrow fabrics for belts and suspenders woven from a 
mono-filament yarn produced from vinylidene chloride are 
being distributed by George Frost Co., Shirley, Mass. 
The new synthetic, known as Frostone, is made by extrud- 
ing vinylidene chloride, produced by Dow Chemical Co. 


A permanent starchless finish for cotton fabrics, known 


as the Apponized finish, has been announced by Apponaug 


Co. A major advantage cited is the uniformity of hand: 
the finish is said to be durable for the life of the fabric. 
resisting both wear and washing. 

Experiments on production of a synthetic fiber of the 
protein type from a new plastic made of waste cotton- 
seed hulls are being carried out at the University ot 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., under direction of John F. 
Leahy. At present the plastic is being employed in manu 
facture of loom sheaves. 

Overseers from Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., wer 
in charge of the program of the last meeting of th: 
Greenville Textile Club, with G. P. Pruitt, chairman 0! 
the program committee. Brown Mahon, assistant genera! 
manager, Dunean Mills, was the principal speaker. 
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Industry and Social Welfare 


Latter has to be paid for, and business 
accepts that responsibility 
By GEORGE A. SLOAN * 


iT IS A VERY REAL PLEASURE to have this opportunity 
» renew old friendships in South Carolina. Our meeting in 
Greenville tonight recalls many happy memories of those 
lays in the late ‘20s and early *30s when I was associated 
with some of you in an effort to promote the progress and 
welfare of our great cotton textile industry. At the same time 
| miss the inspiring presence of some of my good friends like 
fom Marchant. James P. Gossett, William E. Beattie, Aug 
W. Smith, A. F. McKissick, and other distinguished leaders 
in your community and busi- 
ness life who are no longer 
with us. May I remind you 
that these men and men like 
them gave their experience, 
vision and savings to build 
an Industrial South. And it 
was they and their predeces- 
who made Greenville 
of the 
centers in America. I know 
that 
ville will never forget this 


sors 


one greatest textile 


you citizens of Green- 


fact, and that you will stand 





by these great plants which 
mean so much to the social 


GEORGE A. SLOAN 


economic progress of 
your community and State. Into the national and local effort 


in social welfare have come the business men. 


and 


All culture, art, education, social welfare, and civic effort 
las to be paid for. It can be paid for only by production, 
and the American business man is responsible for the orderly 
flow and proper distribution of that production. 

Sometimes | feel that the American people, the most literate 
people on earth, generally hold the business man and our 
\merican enterprise system in too light esteem. 

lt is my firm conviction that the system of private enter- 
prise which we have enjoyed for so many years in America 
can only thrive and be stimulated in an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement. I say this to you in all sincerity 
because I feel that industry has been the object of too many 
unjustified attacks, in one form and another, especially in 
those instances where it springs from class antagonism. 

The business dollar works hard today. It may be said to 
-erve five principal purposes. In the first place, it is devoted 
to the self-preservation of business—that is, in reserves, 
eplacements, improvements, promotion, distribution of the 
sroduct, et cetera. Its second use is found in a fair reward for 
thor. Its third use is in a fair reward to capital, or in other 
ords, those people who supply the money for the building 
ud operation of the plant in the first instance—to be more 
pecific for those stockholders who built these cotton mills 
ear Greenville and who, generally speaking, have received 

meager return on these investments during the greater 
irt of the past decade. Its fourth use is in its participation 
the cost of government. Its fifth and final use is found in 
irticipation in social betterment. 


* Abstract of remarks at opening of 1940 Community Chest Cam 
xn in Greenville, S. C. 
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No Top Sway 


in DIAMOND FIBRE 


ROVING CANS 


They’re steady as a rock and smooth as glass— 
inside and out. The three types of tops, Rolled 
Fibre, Turned Fibre and Metal, all guarantee 
smooth entrance and exit of delicate materials. 
Their seamless construction of tough Diamond 
Standard 
Metal Bottoms are firmly held in place with a 


Fibre insures a long and useful life. 


heavy metal ring which also grips the broad 
fibre kicking band. Made in standard diameters 
of 10”, 12”, and 14”. All 36” high. . . 

Send today for catalog H W 9. 


struction details of Roving Cans and other 


It shows con- 


Diamond Fibre material handling Hollow Ware 


units. 






CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND 


FIBRE COMPANY 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 


SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & SALES OFFICES 
611 So. Church St., SPARTANBURG, S. C. Phone 99 
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Only the Turbomatic 
is Diaphragm-atic 


The Turbomatic Self-Cleaning 
Humidifier is the same old Turbo 
with a diaphragm. 


Diaphragm actuation of clean- 
ing mechanism is used because: 

Its on or off action is more 
positive. 

It calls for fewer and less 
complicated parts. 

The whole device is simpler. 

There is no likelihood of 
sticking. 

And no leakage of expensive 
compressed air. 


Being positive in action, with 
fewer parts, it is easier to care for, 
if after long, hard service it needs 
attention—as no doubt it may. 
3eing simpler, with no likelihood 
of sticking or leaking, it is better. 
Diaphragm construction is what 
makes it so. 


The Parks Turbomatic Self- 
Cleaning Humidifier is the same 
old Turbo, atomizing as only a 
Turbo can ... but only the 


Turbomatic is Diaphragm-atic. 





Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
















Include Taxes in Costs 


Defense burden makes this essential in 
figuring cotton-mill selling prices 


Editor, Textite Worip: 

THE COTTON MILL EXECUTIVE is once more con- 
fronted with the pleasant task of counting some anticipated 
profits. and of considering a dividend for his stockholders, 
and is therefore under the necessity of giving serious con- 
sideration to the proportion of the income of his mill which 
is to be taken by the Federal Government for income and 
excess profit taxes. 

The shrewd mill executive is beginning once more to 
re-figure his costs and include some items that he has been 
forgetting or neglecting to put into his costs during the 
recent years, as he strenuously endeavored to figure a low 
cost and thereby justify the low prices at which he has 
permitted his goods to be taken by the buying public. 

Our defense program will demand from the textile indus- 
try an increasingly large amount of goods. 

We shall also be called on to furnish increasing quan- 
tities of cotton textiles to the British Army. 

It is manifest that every man, woman, and child in the 
nation must make a heavy contribution to the cost of 
national defense and to the cost of operating the Govern- 
ment under present-day conditions. It is equally plain that 
the machinery for collecting taxes is too expensive and too 
cumbersome for the Government to attempt to reach more 
than a small percentage of the individuals and business 
concerns of the nation. This means that an increasingly 
heavy load of taxes will be piled on the manufacturer, 
converter, and large distributor, with the expectation that 
this load will be distributed in the final price of the fin- 
ished article as it is sold to the consumer over the counter. 

In the face of this situation, the intelligent mill executive 
must begin to calculate on how much of his balance-sheet 
earnings can be retained for the stockholders of the com- 
pany and for normal corporate purposes. He may _ well 
expect that a large share of what his balance sheet shows 
to be normal earnings will be taken for taxes. No sensible 
business man, and certainly no patriot, can complain at 
this situation, but at the same time the executive is not 
doing his duty by his stockholders unless he takes all these 
matters into account in making up costs and selling prices. 

The important thing is for the mill executive to know 
what portion of his apparent profits can be retained for 
his stockholders. 

Obviously, the only way he can do this is to include in 
his costs the item of taxes so that the difference between 
his cost arrived at in this way and the price at which he 
sells his goods will indicate to him the amount of income 
he can retain for his stockholders. 

One textile concern making heavy goods has set up a 
budget calculaton for the next 12 months basing production 
on previous records and estimating regular profits on the 
basis of previous records. 

They have found out that it will take a trifle over one 
cent per pound on their estimated production to pay the 
income and excess profit taxes calculated according to the 
terms of the recent legislation covering this matter. 
CoTron MANUFACTURER 
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Tribute to Sidney B. Paine 


Frank Nasmith gives him credit for 
electric drive in English mills 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 
| NOTICED RECENTLY an obituary notice of Sidney B. 
Paine. I knew that he retired many long years ago from the 
General Electric Co., and I think I had lost touch with him, 
although I believe that on one or two occasions I was in 
communication with his son, 

My acquaintance with Mr. Paine goes back many long 
years. | certainly remember the paper which he read before 
one society in England some- 
where about 1902. The mat- 

of the paper related to 
the electric driving of cotton 
mills, and he wrote it under 
the auspices of the British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
which is the British associate 
firm of the General Electric 
Co., Ltd., of America. I knew 
very well John Shaw of the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. 
who also unfortunately has 





passed on. He was a very 
much younger man_ than 


Sidney B. Paine 


Sidney Paine, but he was a 
disciple of the latter, and looked up to Paine almost as a 
demi-god, 
would like to add my regrets to many that must have 

been expressed in the passing of this great pioneer, and to 
state quite candidly that in my opinion he initiated electric 
driving for mills in this country. Anyway he gave to the 
electrical engineers of this country the idea that textile mills 
could be driven electrically, although for many long years 
there was considerable controversy as to the relative advan- 
tages of different forms of driving, and I must confess that 
of evidence forthcoming, in the early days at any rate, the 
old medium-running, reciprocating steam engine with rope 
drive, the steam being generated in Lancashire boilers, 
showed a saving in cost over and above anything that electric 
driving could then offer. 

lhere was no doubt about the flexibility of electric driving, 
but there was a great deal of doubt in regard to mill driving 
costs. Anyhow it was not until somewhere round about 
1910-1911 that a joint committee of the Textile Institute 
and the Electrical Engineers started to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. 
mg before this, Sidney Paine had provided anyone who 
eared to study the matter with sufficient material to demon- 
strate the faet that the use of electricity in textile mills was 
bound to come, 

| would like to add my meed of praise to the work he did. 


| s very friendly with him over a number of years. I 
admired his work when I was still a young man, and when 
| ~ acting as consulting engineer, I utilized a lot of his 
thovchts and findings. 


FRANK NasmitH, Executive Manager, 
Universal Winding Co 
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DOUBLY 
REFINED 





@ You will find the caustic soda made by 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany so well refined that it meets your 
most exacting requirements for merceriz- 
ing or other textile processes. 


A double refining process makes this 
caustic soda low in salt content, low in car- 
bonates, and extremely low in iron. In 
addition, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company maintains the most rigid qual- 
ity-control to safeguard the uniformity of 
the product, using, among other methods, 
that of spectrographic analysis—one of 
the most sensitive and precise known to 
science. 


This caustic soda is supplied in aqueous 
solution in 8000-gallon tank cars, as well 
as in solid, flake, or ground form in drums. 
Our technical staff will gladly help with 
all problems of handling. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— New York ¢ Chicago ¢ St. Louis * Pitts- 
burgh * Tacoma * Wyandotte. 


Other Pennsylvania Salt Chemical 
Products for the Textile Industry 


Hydrogen Peroxide Sodium Hypochlorite 
Seda Ash Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphuric Acid 

Hydrochloric Acid 


Ammonium Persulphate 


Anhydrous and Aqua 
Ammonia 
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AMCO 


HUMIDITY 
CONTROL 


For Profits 


The need for accurate, automatic con- 
trol of your humidifying system cannot be 
stressed too strongly. Too dry a condition 


means static, harsh, brittle fibres, and a 


generally sub-standard product through 


every step of the process. Too moist a 
condition means a lazy, “dead” fibre, and 
a general slowing up of working efhiciency 
—roll lapping, etc. Right between the 
two is the ideal condition — money- 


making air! 


Set —and Forget — 
THE AMCO 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


It’s worth a lot to be able just to set 
your Amco Controls and know that the 
correct humidity condition will be main- 
tained, regardless of temperature changes. 
Modern control may be all your system 
needs to bring it up to date. Let an Amco 
Engineer find out, without obligation. 
American Moistening Co., Providence, 
R. L. . . Boston 


. Atlanta . . Charlotte 











Training For Textiles 


Courses should include labor-relations, 
advertising, etc., as well as engineering 


By LUTHER H. HODGES, 


General Manager, Manufacturing Division, 
Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C. 


THERE ARE TWO MAJOR PHASES in training for textiles. 
One is technical training and the other is liberal training. Both 
are absolutely necessary. Any one with ordinary application 
can get technical training, although there are differences in 
Twenty years ago 
there was a great difference of opinion between the mills and 
the textile-school graduates, which resulted in failure of many 
young men to make good in the mill. The attitude of both 
has changed in recent years, and today the mills are taking 


technical aptitude of various persons. 


practically all of the graduates and most are doing well. 
It is advisable today to go further than formal textile-school 


| training—and establish a community program of education. 
| Marshall Field & Co., for example, has recognized this for 21 
| years, during which time a well-rounded educational program 


has been developed at Spray. There are from ten to 20 classes 
each year reaching from 100 to 200 students, some of whom 
attend for several years. We have established a textile train- 
ing school with a full corps of teachers, and in addition to 
the textile studies have introduced accounting, engineering 


| and chemistry, sometimes by lecture. To show our own com- 
| pany’s point of view, we have training courses in which top 


executives, managers and other key men sit down and study 
the problems. Foremen have meetings in which they expose 
themselves to new ideas. All of this has been tied together 
so effectively that I think within the next few years it will be 
necessary here, or in any other community with a similar pro- 
gram, to secure a high-class man, making as much money 
as you or I, to give his full time toward training young people. 

In reference to what I call liberal training, there ap- 
peared sometime ago in the Journal of Commerce a striking 
editorial statement saying that business now, with the defense 
program putting thousands of new workers on the payroll, 


| is finding it almost impossible to locate trained leadership 


to handle the workers. It further said: “We cannot afford to 
take for leadership in the future, technical men from the 
ranks, men who know how to run their machines, because 
those men do not have enough of the liberal attitude toward 
how to handle people in new conditions, and we are likely 


| to find ourselves in the grasp of the law.” 


A year ago Fred Feiker, of the Textile Foundation, pro- 
posed a postgraduate school for textile graduates. I heartily 
approve of the idea and feel that the courses should include 
labor relations, accounting, advertising, etc. In discussing 


| the subject before the deans of all the textile schools in 


America, I said that I think that the textile school of the 
future will have to have all these courses—and could even 
afford to put in a course in packaging. There is no job any- 
where which does not require selling, and this should be 
taught in the schools. In addition, there should be all sorts 
of engineering subjects, because in the future you will not 
approach a wage rate unless worked out scientifically. 
[Editor's Note—Above is abstracted from Mr. Hodge's 
address before the recent fall meeting of the Northern North 
Assn.] 


Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile 
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Textiles in Red Cross Call! 


Form entire division for 24th annual 
campaign, Nov. | 1-23 
TEXTILE LEADERS in| 


New York have formed | 
a complete division to | 
campaign in the 24th an- 
nual Roll Call of the New 
York Chapter of American | 
Red Cross. The division, | 
headed by E. G. von 
Duhn, has organized all 
branches of the trade to 
rally strong support of 
Red Cross domestic ac- 





tivities in the campaign to | 
be conducted from Armis- 
tice Day to Nov. 23. 

L. H. Brown, president 
of Johns-Manville Corp., 


American Red Cross 


is general chairman of} 
Roll Call; S. S. Colt, 
president of Bankers Trust Co., is vice-chairman; Leon 
Fraser, president of First National Bank of New York, is | 
chairman of special gifts. Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia is | 





honorary chairman. 
Group chairmen of the Textile Division are: Factors, J. 
Frederick Talcott; Cotton Textile Merchants and Selling | 
(gents, Jacques Bramhall; Cotton Converters, George S. | 
Pollitz, Jr. and Henry M. Leslie; Carpet and Rug, Herbert | 
Gutterson; Bag and Burlap, William G. Dwyer; Hosiery, | 
Charles Chipman; Silk, Ward Cheney. 
Other chairmen are: Wholesale Linen, H. J. Letcher; | 
Wool Clippings, Robert Miller; Textile Refinishers, William | 
\. Rothholz; Decorative Drapers and Upholstery Fabrics. | 
Paul Gadebusch; Woolen, William Fraser; Labels, A. A. | 
Baum. Among trades allied to textiles, Ernest K. Hallbach 
heads the Dyestuffs Group. 
Ik. G. von Duhn, head of the Textile Division, in urging | 
lull support of the approaching campaign, issued this state- | 
ment: “The American Red Cross has completed the first 
war year with double credit. Simultaneously this great | 
organization gave continuous war relief to victims of invasion, | 
and also carried on its regular domestic duties. Now, our | 
Red Cross appeals for support of its normal activities. | 
‘The American Red Cross provided war relief in the form | 
! ambulances, hospital equipment, medicines, food, nearly | 
a million garments, over 5,000,000 surgical dressings. At 
home it aided victims of 102 disasters, and rendered many 
other services, 
New York Chapter shipped 85,000 relief garments to 
war victims, and is shipping 87,000 more. It shipped 868,000 
ical dressings. It aided 1,200 returning, needy American | 
—ces. 
Locally, the Chapter cared for thousands of needy, dis- | 
d veterans; trained thousands of persons in first aid, 
saving. home nursing and nutrition. Chapter volunteers 
ed in 16 hospitals; Brailled books for the blind; made | 
(555 surgical dressings for local hospitals; staffed a | 
corps; distributed 100.000 magazines to hospitals, | 





; ' 
gave many other services. Help support this work by 


ng Roll Call, Nov. 11 to 23.” | 
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DARNELL 
CASTERS 


& E-Z ROLL 
WHEELS 


A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 


These durable, preci- 
sion-built Casters 
assure the easy han- 
dling of heavy loads. 
Savings in floor and 
equipment wear soon 
pay for theirCost. 


aaa 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 
24 E. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 


| Pree 
DARNELL 
| MANUAL 


Describes nearly 4000 
different types of cas- 
ters and wheels—a type 
for every industrialuse. 


Ask for New 192 Page 
DARNELL MANUAL 
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MANUFACTURED 
TO 


United States Govern- 
ment and S. A. E. 


Specifications 


Felters Certified Felts set the 
standard in piece goods or 
washers, gaskets, strips, wicks 
and die-cut shapes. 


Write for our booklet “UNISORB IN 
THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT”. 


Some of the uses for which Certified 
Felt is available: 


Acoustical Correction PrecisionInstruments 
Airplane Insulation Silencing Pads 

Auto Chassis Pads Shock Absorbers 
Bolsters for Tanners Vibration Isolation 
Coat Fronts Washers for 
Electrical Appliances Air Brakes 
Filters for Dust Masks Dust Rings 

Oil Filtering Grease Retaining 
Oil Wicks Lubricating 
Packing Weather Strips 
Piece Goods Window Channels 


The Felters Co.. Ine. 
210 SOUTH ST.. BOSTON. MASS. 
Dept. F-11 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 






FELTERS FELT FUNCTIONS 














Institute Stresses Promotion 














(Continued from page 71) 


“Your cost of distribution is very low, if not the lowest o} 
any industry with which I am familiar. This is economically 
sound and certainly nething which a buyer should complain 
about. But in your present distribution set-up, the same 
salesmen who call on converters, jobbers, the cutting-up 
trade, and even retailers, also have to service industrial 
accounts. Many of our group comment that they get little 
technical assistance and no constructive help from these men. 

“In the long run, you could merchandise better if you had 
a more stable market. Then your salesmen would not be 
continually urging buyers to buy because goods were below 
cost and the mills were losing money. In this sales appeal. 
there is not one word about the most important factor that 
makes the industrial purchasing agent buy textiles, or any- 
thing else—QUALITY. 

“While we think of industrial fabrics as mostly in the gray 
state, many uses require finishing operations, and to my 
mind this is where you can best meet your newest and most 
active competitor, the plastics field.” 


AT THE LUNCHEON, Paul Halstead, secretary-treasurer of 
the Institute, said that the cotton-promotion dollar went a 
long way. So far in 1940, he said, a new record of over 70 
yd. annually of cotton goods consumption per person is being 
chalked up, against a 1937-39 average of 67 yd. and a low 
of 50 yd. at the depression’s bottom. To effect the goal of 
10,000,000 bale consumption, 90 yd. per capita is needed. 

Charles K. Everett, in charge of the Institute’s new uses 
program, gave a high-light summary of recent contacts to 
illustrate the service of his department. Navy, he said, had 
asked for a cheap wiping cloth to replace wiping rags; 
Navy's towels in future will be all-cotton; Dept. of Agricul- 
ture will use more cotton fertilizer bags under AAA; in 
conference with defense officials the Institute had urged that 
Government fastness, shrinkage and other standards parallel 
commercial standards; a new exhibit of cottons has been 
shipped to the Smithsonian Institution; ete. 

Miss Nova A. Eisner, now in charge of the Institute's 
fashion promotion, expressed belief that the future for 
fashion in America was bright. indeed. “With American 
styling for American wearers,” she said, “it is logical to 
promote an American fiber—cotton.” Creativeness is the soul 
of fashion, she said, and fashion is style stamped with the 
approval of the discriminating user. 


ELECTION of the following to the Board of Directors of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute for three years was announced: 
D. W. Anderson, Allan Barrows, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr.. 
J. A. Chapman, Jr., J. H. Cheatham, A. H. Crossman, E. 5. 
Cunningham, R. C. Dick, W. H. Entwistle, Paul Gifford, L. O. 
Hammett, Robert E. Henry, Percival S. Howe, Jr., Allen F. 
Johnson, Harvey W. Moore, T. M. Norris, H. H. Rapp, Paul 
A. Redmond, H. G. Simonds, W. H. Suttenfield, R. ©. 
Thatcher, A. K. Winget, George W. Wright and Walter 5. 
Wyman. H. O. Ball was elected for a one-year period. 

The Board of Directors elected the following to its Execu- 
tive Committee: George S. Harris, Chester E. Hatch, G. H. 
Milliken, J. T. Phillips and R. C. Thatcher. The Board also 
elected officers: Goldthwaite H. Dorr, chairman of the board: 
Claudius T. Murchison, president; C. F. Broughton and F. 
W. Symmes, vice-presidents; Paul B. Halstead, sec.-treas 
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(he new Singer Class 241 machines are automatically lubri- 
ited by a forced-feed lubrication system much like that used 
n fine cars. Oil under pressure is sent through the hollow arm 
shaft, protecting every moving part with ample lubrication. 
Ihe Singer Class 241 will step up production in your plant 
cause of its higher speed and, because hand oiling is unnec- 
sary, Operators can devote all their time to production. 


Another important feature of the 241 ts “Superfinished”’ 


1, jler 


EWING MACHINE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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with the Singer Class 241 


bearings of microscopic smoothness, bored and aligned with 
utmost accuracy. They insure a perfect oil film resulting 
in quieter-running mechanism which withstands severest use 
and gives lasting service. 


Test the Singer Class 241 machines in your own plant on 
your own work. There is no cost or obligation. Contact the 
nearest branch of The Singer Manufacturing Trade Depart 
ment, or mail the coupon for complete information. 


Copyright U. S. A. 1940 by The Singer Mfg. Co. All rights reserved for all countries 


: SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Room 717A, 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of the Class 24] folder to: 
Name 


Street aa 


Se 
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SPEED CONTROL 


® the “invisible” ingredient 
in textile quality 


If every yard of cloth that goes through the mill were 
exactly the same texture and count—every day the same in 
temperature and humidity—textile mac chines would have very 
little need for speed adjustability. . . . But changes in work 
schedules and variations in conditions and materials in mand that 
some provision for changing machine speeds be made. Otherwise, 





both quality and quantity of production suffer. . .. As on this 
Tenter and Dryer, manufactured by Riggs and Lombard, Inc., 
Lowell, Mass., REEVES accurate and infinite ‘ly variable speed 
control units are extensively used throughout the textile industry. 
Write for Catalog G-397, which illustrates and describes many 
process-improving, cost-cutting installations. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. W, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


REEVES speed controt 






















Motodrive 












| NLAC.M. Holds a Town Meeting 





(Continued from page 73) 


If you have a cost as low as your competitors you can 
pick up 10% more business per year which reducvs 
|everhead on your produce and is important in your profits. 
| The textile machinery industry. Mr. Tinsley went on, 
| has done much research in alloys to resist wear, in 


analysis of stresses by photoelasticity, in analysis of motion 


| by high-speed photography, in study of machines with the 
oscilloscope, and in study of what happens to textiles on 


these machines. Uniformity of machine parts is greater 


| than ever before, he said, leading to greater standardization 
| and interchangeability. Asked as to further progress in 
weaving speeds, Mr. Tinsley replied that they were con- 
stantly working in that direction, and that every time 
shuttle speed was increased by 10 pitks a minute, about 
10.000 looms were made obsolete. 


Gustavus J. Esselen listed the fibers in use 20 years from 


now. He forecast silk as then limited to special purposes 


and wool probably used in less poundage than now. He 
saw cotton as holding its importance because of its rela- 
tive cheapness and its useful characteristics. Nylon, he 
believed, will be relatively expensive for the next ten 
years but useful in mixed fabrics. Vinyon he saw as in- 
creasing in use because of its thermoplastic characteristic. 
He also forecast gains in ethyl-cellulose, synthetic “wool,” 
glass fiber, etc. New finishes he explained as valuable to 
continued used of cotton. Among improved operation or 
short cuts he foresaw better bleaching with no loss of 


strength, simplified kier boiling by use of enzymes, develop- 


ment of “synthetic” or extruded fabrics. Asked how much 


a company should spend on research, Mr. Esselen said that 
many successful concerns spend 2% of gross sales, one 


spent over 14% and even a moderate-size firm should under- 


take some research. 
W. O. Jelleme took a look into the future of “The Con- 
sumer Movement” which has been fostered by women’s 





clubs and home economics courses. The graduates of that 
study now form a large group of women who analyze what 
they are buying. He listed five ends toward which groups 
are already working: (1) Adequate Standards; (2) In- 
formative Labels; (3) Uniform Terminology; (4) Truth 
in Advertising; (5) Informative Salesmanship. He boiled 
down to three things what the consumer really wants to 
know: (1) What is it made of? (2) What will it do? 
(3) How should it be cared for? Mr. Jelleme asked “Are 
you willing to give the essential facts about your fabrics in 
order that the consumer may buy intelligently?” He pointed 
out that some facts may be interesting but not valuable, 
that the tags or labels must go through to point of final 
sale if they are to perform a service. 

ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS resulted in the reelection 
not only of President Fisher, but also of the two vice-presi- 
dents, Charles F. Broughton, treasurer of Wamsutta Mills, 
and Ralph C. Perkins, treasurer of Pilgrim Mills and 
Queen City Cotton Co. New directors elected include: 
Amory Coolidge, Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Percival S. Howe, 
Jr., American Thread Co.; Harry S. Newcombe, Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates; Geo. E. Spofford, Androscoggin 
Mills, Bates Mfg. Co., Edwards Mfg. Co., Hill Mfg. Co.. 
and York Mfg. Co.; Seabury Stanton, Hathaway Mfg. ‘ 


ee eee 
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100,000 feet of Robbins Maple Flooring in the Weave Room of Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 
A, K. Adams, Atlayta, builders. 


ins Maple Gets the Call 
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Swift Adds Another 100,000 Feet 


Swift Manufacturing Company pays tribute to the 
performance of nearly a million feet of Northern 
Hard Maple by adding 100,000 feet in its Weave 
Room. 


This carries a suggestion to you: See Robbins be- 
fore you build or remodel. You benefit many ways. 


Location of two modern mills in the heart of the 
Wisconsin and Michigan northern forests assures 
Robbins customers always of slow-growth Northern 
Hard Maple . . . Maple at its toughest best. 


Modern equipment in Robbins mills assures ac- 
curate milling and scientific seasoning. Each strip 
benefits from 60 years of flooring manufacturing 
experience. 

Note the special features (and special floorings) 
listed at the right. Then, see Robbins, get Robbins 
suggestions, before you build or remodel. 


ASK ABOUT ROBBINS SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Robbins Nail Grooves—eliminate need for setting nails— 
increase laying speed. 

Robbins Beveled Bottom Edges—speed up laying—easy on 
workman’s hands. Won't scuff building paper. 

Robbins Narrow Channel Back—provides 3 bearing points 
with sub-floor or sleepers. 


AND ROBBINS SPECIAL FLOORINGS: 
Ironbound Continuous Strip Maple, laid direct on con- 
crete in mastic—preferred for sanitary construction, longer 
wear, and speedy movement of traffic. Available in Edge 
Grain, Flat Grain. 

Ironbound Unit Blocks in Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak. 
Robbins Jointed (or Square Edge) Flooring—for easier 
replacement in industrial floors. 

Robbins Treated Hard Maple Flooring—for termite and 
moisture control. 

Special thicknesses, widths, special matchings and patterns 
—whatever your need, Robbins can supply it. 

For remarkably low, long-range maintenance cost, the Tennant 


System of Maintenance, as developed by the G. H. Tennant Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is highly recommended. 


Write us or our representatives. In the Southeast, Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. In Philadelphia, Geo. Lippincott, 1512 Walnut St. In New York 
and New England, T. M. Ralston, 5634 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


Member of Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 







ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


General Offices, Rhinelander, Wis.—Mills at Rhinelander, Wis. 
and Newberry, Mich. 
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Today’ Production 


DEMANDS 
Over-all Efficiency 


Yesterday's methods fall short of today’s 




















requirements—successful, economical oper- 
ation depends largely on over-all efficiency. 

Obsolete or inadequately equipped bobbin 
cleaning departments are not only ineffi- 





























cient, but harbor many small items of ex- 
pense that are completely eliminated when 
the New, Improved Type K Bobbin Strip- 
pers are installed. They clean twice as 























many bobbins as previous models — are 








equipped with safety devices to prevent 
damage to bobbin barrels or the finish, and 
give you direct control over filling waste. 























* 


The Automatic Bobbin Box 
Hoist at the left, when 
used with the conveyor ele- 
vator, completely eliminates 
all manual handling except 

































































the actual feeding of the 
machines—thus providing 
mills with a complete 

















bobbin-cleaning system, un- 
equalled for over-all ef- 
ficiency and economy. 
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The lerrell Machine Co., Zinc 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





















































Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. — N. E. & Canada 
FE. W. S. Jasper, Elizabeth, N. J. — Penn. & N. J. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd. — Manchester, England 






















































K. P. Lewis was recently 
tendered a testimonial dinner 
at the Hope Valley Country 
Club, Durham, N. C. in cele- 


bration of his 40th anniversary 
with the Erwin Cotton Mills. 
Starting as a clerk in 1900, he 
later became purchasing agent 
and general assistant to W. A. 
Erwin, then president of the 
company. He was made secre- 
tary and treasurer in 1927, and 
in 1932, on the death of Mr. 
Erwin, he became president 
and treasurer, He has 
a term as president of the 
American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association and as the 
chief executive of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. He is also presi- 
dent of the Erwin Yarn Co. of 
Philadelphia, and an officer of 
a number of banks. 


served 


Lord Barnby, British woo! 
authority with interests in that 
field running from the raw ma- 
terial to finish garments, ar- 
rived in this country from 
abroad early in October. He 
is already well known in Amer- 
ican textile circles as F, Ver- 
non Willey, who was controller 
of wool supply for Great 
Britain during the last war. It 
is understood that outside of 
any official mission, he is inter- 
ested in merchandising the 
clothing products of S. Simp- 
son, Ltd., of London, in this 
country. 


John A. Spooner, advertis- 
ing manager, American  Vis- 
cose Corp., New York will take 
part in one of the sales promo- 
tion clinics at the advertising 
Club, New York. He is sched 
duled to discuss “Promoting 
an ‘In-Built’ Textile Product” 
on Feb. 24, 1941. 

Sol Freeman of Brownie 
Knitting Mills, New York, was 
elected president of the East- 
ern District Knitted Outerwear 
Manufacturers Association re- 
cently. Robert Seckler, of 
Shepard Knitwear, Inc., 
chosen treasurer. 

W. E. Walter, formerly a 
district representative for 
Hyde Rakestraw Co., Philadel 
phia, at Reading, Pa., has es- 


was 


tablished his own ollice there 
for the sale of yarn. 
Thomas Jefferson Wall- 


ner, president of the Virginia 
Maid Hosiery Mills, Wallner 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Carroll 
Silk Hosiery Mills and Acme 
Hosiery Dye Works, Pulaski, 
Va., was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by his employees 
in celebration of his 50th birth- 
day last month. Garrett Gar- 
nett Moore, president of the 
Employees Association 
sided, and among the 


pre- 


guests 
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K, P. LEWIS 


were oficials, officials of 
affiliated companies and _ repre- 
sentatives of local industry. 

W. P. Hazelwood was re- 
cently elected president of the 
Klumae Mills, Inec., of Salis- 
bury, N. C., which plan to 
resume operations at an early 
date. Homer V. Weaver was 
named secretary. 

T. Fred Bell has resigned 
as secretary and treasurer of 
the Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C., and is 
by John Roddey, 
been connected 
for some time. 
been associated 
for 25 years. 


city 


succeeded 
who has 
with the mill 
Mr. Bell has 
with the mill 
His future plans 
have not been announced. 

C. M. Griffin’ has pur 
chased the interests of E. J. 
Williams in Golden City Hos- 
iery Mills, Villa Rica, Ga., and 
will the business as 
sole owner. Messrs. Griffin and 
Williams organized the mill in 
1929, 

R. T. LeGrand, Jr. has been 
elected secretary and assistant 


continue 


treasurer of Shelby (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 
John A. Sand, Chicago, 


president of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Western District, has 
named Samuel Straus, Straus 
Knitting Mills, St. Paul, to 
succeed I. B. Davies, Bradley 
Knitting Delavan, Wis. 
as a director to the National 
Knitted Outerwear Board from 
the Western District. Ed. 
Kemper, Kemper Knitting 
Mills Co., Chicago, was named 
as an alternate director to fill 
the vacancy resulting from 
Mr. Straus’ advancement from 
alternate to director. Mr, Da 
vies continues as the western 
district’s representative, wilh 
Kenneth Newberger, Roya! 
Knitting Mills, Chicago, on the 
Committee on Industrial Mo 
bilization of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association. 


eR 
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HOW TO DRY aa STOCK 


ia 


UNIFORMLY AND AT LOW COST 
FOR STEAM, POWER AND LABOR 


Pictured above is the latest Hunter Stock Drying 
Unit. It is unlike any other available Stock Dryer. 


It is duplex because it has fans on both sides. 
Cqually important, it affords a means of turning over 
your material within the Dryer completely by unique 
air streams. Thus, you gain not only high production, 
but uniform drying. 


Every fan is direct connected to its own motor; 
there are no belts or pulleys. Extended surface heaters 
are used throughout, and all heaters are screened 
against flying lint. It is equipped with special steel 
plate apron with automatic lubrication. It is complete 
with traveling wool guards and baffles that accurately 
direct the air streams. There is a size for every require- 
Western Representative ment. For complete details and actual installation 


E. G. PAULES f 
343 Bendix Building data, write to 


Los Angeles, California 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


SINCE 1847 NORTH ADAMS. MASSACHUSETTS 
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-+e of ordering your alkalies 
often kick back J 





ee e and kick back by influencing either the 
quality or the cost of your textile products. 


When you use Solvay Alkalies, you can depend on their 
high quality . . . depend on their constant uniformity at 
all times. Here are a few other dependable points to con- 
sider before you place your order for alkalies: 


THE RIGHT TYPE OF PRODUCT FOR THE JOB 


Solvay Alkalies are made in various forms to meet specific 
manufacturing requirements. The Solvay Products Book 
will give you complete information on types and strengths 
of Solvay products. 


UNIFORM QUALITY... Only most modern and scien- 


tific manufacturing methods are used in making Solvay 
products—assuring uniform quality standards in Solvay 
products every time you receive them. 


MODERN DISTRIBUTING FACILITIES... Three 


of America’s largest alkali plants, located in important 
industrial centers and over 100 stock points assure prompt 





delivery and efficient routing of your orders for Solvay 


Alkalies. 


YOUR PROBLEMS CONCERNING THE USE OF 
ALKALIES ARE SOLVAY’S... Solvay Technical and 


Engineering Service Division will help you get the most 
from your alkalies. Write to 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


: Alkalies cal Products Manufactured by 
| The Solvay Process Company 


SOLVAY 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 





















and Chem 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston e¢ Charlotte e Chicago e Cincinnati 
| Cleveland e Detroit ¢ New Orleans ¢ New York 
i Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e St. Louis e Syracuse 






SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
/ 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Solvay Products 
Book which will give me complete information 


on all Solvay Products. 


iddress 
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Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, of 
Balfour Mills, Flat Rock, N. C., 
and dean of southern textile 
manufacturers, celebrated his 


93rd birthday on Oct. 26. 
Eben Jackson, Cromwell. 
Conn., secretary of the J. & E. 
Stevens Co., has been el: cted 
president of the Middlesex 
County Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds Frank 
Hall of Middletown, who was 


formerly connected with the 


Rockfall Woolen Co. 


Frederick G. Brown 
elected president of the Ap- 


Was 


ponaug Co. at a meeting of 
directors in Providence, R. I., 
Oct. 17. Mr. Brown succeeds 
Edwin C. Greene, who was 


elected secretary. Edwin 
Farnsworth named 
presidert and general manager. 


F. V. Willard is treasurer. 


Don E. Seott, manufactures 
of silk hosiery at Graham, N. 
C., is now general in command 
of the 60th Infantry Brigade 
at Fort Jackson, near Colum- 
bia, S. C. He had been pro- 
moted years ago to the 
rank of brigadier-general in 
the North Carolina National 
Guard. He was a captain in 
the first World War, and 
decorated for bravery by the 
French Government, 


Was vice- 


some 


was 


R. O. Arnold, Covington, 
Ga., is now acting president 
and treasurer of the Mallison 


Braided Cord Co., Athens, Ga.., 
late L. F. Ed- 


suceeding the 
wards. 


R. P. Dicks, president and 
treasurer of Rhodes-Rhyne 
Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C., 
has resigned and Paul Rhodes 
has been elected president and 
treasurer of the company to 
him. 


W. P. Hazelwood has been 
elected president and treasurer 
of the Klumac Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C., and Homer 
V. Weaver, chosen secretary 
and assistant treasurer and lo- 
cal manager. 


B. B. 


succeed 


Gossett, Charlotte, 
N. a president of Gossett 
Mills, has been appointed 
chairman of the observation in 
North Carolina of Navy Day. 
Mr. Gossett was graduated 
from the United States Naval 
Academy. 


J. Frank Wilson, for the 
last 21 years general manager 
of the Marshall Field & Co. 
plant in Fieldale, Va., has 
been promoted to the position 
of general production manager 
with headquarters in Spray. 
Mr. Wilson assumed his duties 


this month when Luther H. 
Hodges, general manager of 
Marshall Field & Co.’s manu- 


facturing division moved his 
office from Spray to New York 
in order to devote his full time 























J. FRANK WILSON 


to the direction of 
Wilson has been 
ganization since 1910 © start- 
ing as an office man at the 
plant in Draper. H. W. 
Whitcomb has become assis 
tant production manager. J. 
H. Ripple, formerly superin- 
tendent of the towel mill at 
Fieldale, has been promoted to 
manager of that mill and E. H. 
Goode, superintendent of the 
mill at Fieldale, has 
also been promoted to the man- 


sales. Mr. 
with the or 


hosiery 


agership. 

E. Walter Maebert has 
succeeded Morris Magnier as 
manager of Blue Ridge (Ga.) 
plant of Van Raalte Co. 

H. G. Hoch has resigned as 
treasurer and manager of the 
Biltmore Hosiery Co., Naples, 
D&G, 

George Farrell is manager 
of the newly-established Terra 
Alta (W. Va.) Hosiery Mill. 

C. A. Beckwith has become 


superintendent of the new Con- 


tinental Hosiery Co., Hender- 
son, N. oe 
Col. Robert Persons, owner 


of Forsyth (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 


was a recent visitor to the 
White House where he _ pre- 
sented President Roosevelt 


with one of his famous country 
hams from his farm in Bleck- 
ley County, Ga. 


Scott Russell, of Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., heads a spe- 
cial committee to confer with 
TVA officials to ascertain the 
terms under which the Author- 
ity’s electric power could be ob- 
tained by cotton mills in Geor- 
gia. It will serve as a sub-com- 
mittee of the Electric Power 
Rate Committee of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia. 

George W. Hall, Jr., and 
Donald Hutton, both charter 
members of the Hickory (%. 
C.) Dyeing & Winding 
have sold their interest in the 
company to H. Grady Miller, 
also of Hickory, and Cecil 
Jerkins of Lynchburg, Va. 


Lan 


George H. Cornelson }ias 
resigned as vice-president and 
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PAWTUCKET SPINNING 
RING CO. 


Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 











Although the character of the ring surface 
has an important effect on the operation of the 
spinning frame, there are other factors equally 
important: Namely, the diameter of the 
bobbin used with a given ring and the material, 
weight and design of the traveler. One can 
readily see that no matter how smooth the 
surface of the ring or how carefully the traveler 
has been selected, if the strain on the yarns 
causes frequent and excessive breakage the 
operating efficiency of the spinning room is 
quickly and seriously affected. 


Fig. 2) Table showing practical ranges of bobbin diameters in inches. . 
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CUT OUT AND KEEP THIS 


This is number 5 of a series. Here you will find practical 
information of interest to users of rings 





sf 


To avoid excessive yarn strain and resulting 
breakage it is important that the angle of yarn 
pull (Fig. 1, — C-2) be not less than 21° for 
yarns with high twist. Other factors being the 
same, the lower the twist the greater the need 
for a larger angle of yarn pull. How to quickly 
calculate the angle of yarn pull is explained 
in Fig. 1. In Fig. 2 is shown the calculated 
diameters of bobbins which with a given size 
of ring will result in angles of yarn pull ranging 
from 21° to 27°. 


. for different ring sizes 





21° 23° 27 Ring 21 23° 27 

114” .403 440 S11 2 717 781 908 

1" 448 488 567 2\4 762 830 965 

134" .493 537 624 214" 806 879 1.021 

1%" 537 586 681 234” 851 927 1.078 

154" 582 635 737 2M 896 977 1.135 
| 134’ 627 684 794 234” 986 1.074 1.248 
| 174’ .672n 732 851 


= 
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3 1.075 1.172 1.362 
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Pawtucket Rings 


Pawtucket Rings are made by an exclusive process. The 
Vitritex Finish is of glass-like smoothness, highly-resist- 
ant to tarnish and almost impervious to wear. Even when 
newly installed, production can be started at normal speed, 
for no customary “breaking-in” period is necessary. 

A trial installation, even on one frame, will show you why 
Pawtucket Rings give your travelers a “turn for the better” 
—reduce replacement costs and improve quality. 


INFORMATION FOR PERMANENT REFERENCE 


with 






Fic. 1 
Draw two concentric circles, one representing the 
ring diameter (B) and one the bobbin diameter (A 


Draw a straight line (D) through the center of the 
circles and a line CE) at right angles to this line and 
tangent to the circle; line (F) drawn from the point 
of intersection of the two straight lines tangent to 
the circle representing the bobbin diameter indicates 
the yarn passing from traveler to bobbin. The angle 
C) or angle of yarn pull can easily be measured 
with a protractor 

A method for calculating this angle quickly is based 
on the trigonometric relation existing between the 
diameter of the bobbin and that of the ring. By 
dividing the diameter of the bobbin by the diame- 
ter of the ring, the sine of the angle of pull is ob- 
tained. Referring to a table of trigonometric func 

tions, the angle of pull can be quickly determined 

For example, assume that the bobbin diameter 1s 
875", ring diameter 1.75", then .875"/1.75” equals 
50. The angle whose sine 1s .§0 is 30 degrees 
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Houghton has a 
conditioning oil 
purposely built for it. 

















For shoddies, for fine woolens, for 











the best worsteds—we supply 








processing oils which have set new 











standards of stability, uniformity 








and performance. They're priced 
right. They're made from 100% 


domestic materials, insuring them 






































when 
You'll 


find these conditioning oils of real 


against price fluctuation 











world markets are upset. 

















help in meeting delivery dates and 




















specifications under the National 
program. Ask the 
Houghton Man for details and 


recommendations for 








Defense 




















your par- 




















ticular job. 








E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


3rd & Somerset Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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treasurer of Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., and 
become associated with Lydia 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. He 
was formerly associated with 
these mills with his uncle, the 
late C. M. Bailey. 

Martin Sandler, vice-presi- 
dent of Clifton Yarn Mills, 
Inc., Clifton Heights, Pa.. has 
resigned his position with the 
company, and sold his stock 
interest. Mr. Sandler expects 
to continue in the silk thread 
industry, but at present is on 
a two months vacation trip. 


W. Edmond 
jJr., has 


manager 


assistant 


Pendleton, 
become production 
of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. He was for- 
merly associated with the 
audit department of the same 
company at Macon, Ga. 


Ira S. Pitts, Jr., is now an 
instructor in the weaving and 
designing department at Clem- 
son (S. C€.) Textile School, 
Clemson, SS. C., succeeding 
Gordon B. M. Walker, now as- 
sistant editor of TEXTILE Worvp. 
Mr. Pitts was graduated at 
Clemson in 1929 and has spent 
three years with Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass.; four years 
with Muscogee Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., as second hand, 


assistant overseer, and night 
overseer of weaving; two years 
with Martel Mills, Asheville, 


N. C., as overseer of weaving: 
and nine months with Southern 
Brighton Mill, Shannon, Ga., 
as assistant superintendent. 


Richard O. Barry of New 
Bedford, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed assistant instructor in 
chemistry, dyeing and _finish- 
ing at the New Bedford Textile 
School. Mr. Barry formerly 
was with the Apponaug (R. I.) 
Finishing Co, 


George M. Allen, assistant 
general plant manager and H. 
O. Davidson, chief engineer, 
of American Viscose Corp., 
New York, have been elected 
to the board of directors of 
that corporation. Both men 
joined the company in 1924, 


Harold G. Viek and Her- 
bert L. Wayde, lately = of 
Charles Chipman’s Sons Co., 
New York, have formed the 
tirm of Vick & Wayde to act as 
selling agents for hosiery mills. 


Joseph F. Lord, Jr., for 
many vears with Charles J. 
Webb & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
is now associated with Collins 
& Bohr, wool brokers, Phila- 
delphia. 


Henry Schniewind, 3rd, 
has resigned from William 
Whitman & Co.. New York, 
where he was associated with 
the rayon greige goods depart- 
ment. 


Eugene Lutz, of the Rayon 
Division of J. P. Stevens & Co., 


New York. has been advanced 





Harry Riemer, dry goods 

tor of Daily News Record, whc 
was guest of honor at a dinner 
at Hotel Astor, New York, O ¥ 
22. The dinner was sponsored 
by the Textile Square Club, of 


which Harry is the 
president, and was attended by 
700 representatives of the tex 
tile trade both of New York 


and from out of town as well. 


perennia 


to the position of technical 
liaison man between that di- 
vision and the company’s rayon 
mills. His work will be en- 
tirely of a technical nature and 
will include both filament and 
spun rayon. 


William L. Dillmuth, re- 
cently with Pacific Mills, has 
joined Stehli & Co., New York. 
as sales manager of spun rayon 
and print department. 


Albert H. Schumacher, for 
the last 14 years with Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. Ds 
has become general manager 
of the Walther Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. He succeeds James 
R. Lister. 

Fred Sykes is the new resi- 
dent agent for LaPorte-Bach- 
mann Woolen Mills, Inc., La- 
Porte, Ind. 


Lester Cleverdon has joined 
the rayon and fine goods divi- 
sion of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
New York. 


Oscar Goodman of Seneca 
Textile Corp. is retiring from 
active after having 
been in the cotton goods field 
for about 15 years. He was 
tendered a testimonial dinner 
by his firm last month. 


W. M. Melton, general su- 
perintendent of Green River 
Mills, Tuxedo, N. Oe has re- 
signed and has become general 
manager of Pisgah Mills, Bre 


vard, N. C. 


Irving Fenner, of Fine 
Sales Associates, Inc., 
New York, previously treasurer 
of the Cotton Piece Goods 
Salesmen’s Association, New 
York, was elected president ol 
that body last month. 


Fred P. Radcliffe, of W: 


lington Sears Co., New York, 


business 


Goods 
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SPEED-UP EXTRACTOR 


PRODUCTION with the 





FLETCHER 





EXTRACTOR 
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FLETCHER HIGH-SPEED EXTRACTORS 


REDUCE PRODUCTION TIME 
UP 10 50% 
—S0 THAT 1 MACHINE DOES 
THE WORK OF 2! 





INCREASE your production to meet 
present emergency demands — but 
DECREASE your investment in new 
equipment by installing the High 
Speed WHIRLWIND — because a 
single FLETCHER can do the work 
of two! 

Ask about this ... and the plus ad- 


vantages of easy loading and un- 
loading; big capacity; absolute 
safety; finger-tip control; stainless 
steel basket; direct V-belt drive; au- 
tomatic hydraulic brake; great sta- 
bility; maximum drainage and com- 
pact design that requires less floor 


space. Write now for free bulletins! 


FLETCHER 


FLETCHER WORKS -< 


ND SECOND STREET ° 


LENWOOD AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 


FORMERLY SCHAUM AND UHLINGER - ESTABLISHED 1850 
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THERE'S a big difference. Even in a 
test tube water may look clean, pure 
and sparkling; but you can't see those 
minute impurities that make such a big 
difference in your dye house or finish- 
ing plant. ... It’s in those final pro- 
cesses that a few grains of hardness or 
a fraction too much iron in the water 
result in off-whites, dull colors, poor 
dye matching and spoilage. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY 
WATER PURIFICATION 
SYSTEMS 


relieve you of any doubt by supplying 
pure, 100% soft, clear, iron-free water 
at a cost of only a few cents per thou- 
sand gallons. ... Our equipment is not 
expensive and it carries a binding 
guarantee as to performance and life. 
. . .’°Glad to make a survey of your 
water conditions without obligation... | 


... WRITE US... | 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


Water Purification Plants Designed 


Installed and Guaranteed 


Clayton, New Jersey 
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was guest of honor at a testi- 
monial luncheon given him at 
the Wool Club, New York, re- 
cently on the occasion of the 
40th anniversary of his service 
with that firm, 

T. H. Urmston, district 
sales manager of the New York 
district of the Acetate Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., has become assistant di- 
rector of sales of that division 
with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton. L. A. Yerkes, Jr., has 
become district sales manager 
of that division at New York. 

John R. Illingworth has 
resigned as print sales man- 
ager of the United Piece Dye 
Works, New York. C. Byron 
Lear, manager of printing op- 
erations, will act as print sales 
manager. 


F. Lincoln Dunlap, has 
succeeded the late Leonard 
Kleeb, Jr., as manager of the 
Fall River Division of the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. 

Robert H. Lennox has been 
appointed manager of the wash 
goods department of the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
New York, His experience in 
dry goods dates back to the 
old house of Claflins, Inc., in 
1915. 


Thomas P. Knott, for many 
years identified with finishing 
and distribution of rayon and 
silk fabrics, has been ap- 
pointed to the selling staff of 
the rayon and fine yarn gray 
goods department of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., New York. 

Louis Corrigan, sales man- 
ager of United Piece Dye 
Works, New York, has resigned 
after being associated with 
that firm for 19 years. He will 
join the sales organization of 
J. P. Stevens & New 
York. 

Frank Graham, formerly 
of Warrick Mills, West War- 
rick, R. I. is now superinten- 
tent of the Fairfax Mills, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


John M. Caughman has 
promoted from overseer 
to assistant superintendent of 
Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C. 


Edward J. Gleason has 
opened an office in Los Angeles, 
Calif., as a direct mill repre- 
sentative on hosiery, underwear 
and knitted outerwear. Mr. 
Gleason was for the last 12 
years on the editorial staff of 
Underwear & Hosiery Review. 

Chas. D. Green, Clemson 
textile graduate of 1928, has 
resigned as treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of Laurens (S. 
C.) Cotton Mill, to become 
manager of Mills Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C. and Fairforest Fin- 
ishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


i. 


been 


A. E. Massey has resigned 
as manager of Linen Thread 


Co., Blue Mountain, Ala., and 
become head of Exposition 
Cotton Mills, No. 2, LaFayette, 
Ga. 

W. C. Oxley has relin- 
quished his duties as secretary 
of Clinton (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, 


Frank K. Petrea has been 
appointed general manager of 
Samoset Cotton Mills, Talla- 
dega, Ala., succeeding John 
G. Chapman, resigned. Mr, 
Petrea has been superintendent 
and was promoted to his new 
position. 


Miss Nova A. Eisnor, for 
five years fashion and promo- 
tion coordinator of the Mutual 
Buying Syndicate, has been 
appointed fashion director of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
New York, succeeding Miss 


MISS NOVA A. EISNOR 


Catherine E, Cleveland who 
has become chief of sewing 
projects of the Works Prog- 
Administration. Miss Eis- 
nor’s experience in retailing 
and in the fashion markets 
would contribute to the further 
development of the Institute’s 
fashion program with respect 
to cottons. Among other things, 
she will have charge of fashion 
shows and will act as liaison 
between the mills on the one 
hand and converters, cutters-up, 
and retailers on the other. She 
is a member of the Fashion 
Group, and has been since 
1935 a member of the Color 
Coordination Committee of the 
National Retail Dry Goods As- 


sociation. 


Fred M. Allen, who was 
for eight years an executive 
of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, has as- 
sumed his new duties as secre- 
tary-manager of the Lake City 
(Fla.) and Columbia County 
Chamber of Commerce. 


R. S. Bush, recently with 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., has joined 
the New York organization of 
Callaway Mills as assistant to 
Arthur Neill in the new towel 
department. 


Robert Frick, after an a> 
sociation of 21 years with 


ress 
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Mobilize Your Production 


with these 


FIDELITY MACHINES 










. HEN every second saved counts toward 
- , defense, here are five machines that save 
minutes, hours and material to make more 
and faster. 









ial 
en 


of 


1 - FIDELITY JUMBO Bobbin Winders 


Five times as much yarn wound on a single bobbin—smoothly, 







Iss 


quickly and evenly—means fewer changes, fewer tied ends, 
less threading of guides in reeling, less stopping and starting, 
fewer interruptions, fewer seconds, more production—much 
more. That’s something worth writing or wiring about. 









2-FIDELITY Twin-Unit System 


of skein reeling, speeds output—-30 to 50 seconds 
doffing and clipping cycle; lightens work for operator 

no high lifting; controls skein weight and yardage 
automatically and accurately; saves floor space 
up to 50%; flexible for yarn changes, adjustable for 
skein weight. Write for new Bulletin. 





























ALL TRUE-RIB FIDELITY RIBBERS 


Peed @ ponent ponding) 

ene 
these and other 
FIDELITY Universal 
Ribbers and Circular Knit- 
ting Machines in a number 
of models, available with 
welt, selvedge welt, loose 
/ course, dogless, two-speed 
drive, five-color yarn chang- 
er and knot-tyer. plaiting 
attachment, elastic laying- 
in attachment and _ stop- 


3-FIDELITY Multiple- 
: Head Braiders 





for flat, round, rick-rack or tubular 

braids. A range of 24 different basic 
: types in 57 regular models and sizes, 
’ give top production with minimum 
e attention and low power consumption. 
Send samples of your braids and pro- 
duction needs when you write for 
information. 


motion. 













| n 5 - FIDELITY Backwinders 5 


MACHINES You can war on waste by recovering and salvaging silk 


saa and Nylon from your press-offs from three-carrier leggers. 
io SA ay 


Poh hnar eae Made in units of 3, 6, 9, 12 and 18 spindles. Recover from 


} a 12 oz. to 634 Ibs. per 8-hour shift, depending on number of 

ylinders and Dials s ‘ 

nae a spindles and weight of hose. 
a Or een a 

a oe 

Gight Package Winder 


[DTaP e Mee Gate 


Belg Loop Cutters 
Potket Folding Machine 


i ere 3909-19 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thousands of dollars are 
saved annually by plants 
making and depending on 
Fade-Ometer and Launder- 
Ometer tests in their own 
laboratories. 

These tests meet the re- 
quirements of Federal, 
Bureau of Standards, 
A.A.T.C.C. and A.S.T.M. 
specifications for fastness 
to light and washing. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
371 W. Superior St., 
Write for I ~~ Bi 
Separate = SS 

Illustrated 
Catalogs 


The OMETER “ 
LAUNDER- OMETER 


AEP PO LIST Me 


Chicago 


OPPORTUNITIES 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


at 


pet ela 
GIVES ¥OU.. 


ESS BREAKAGE 

ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 

ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1119 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiane 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Stehli & Co., has resigned from 
that firm to join J. P. 
& Co., New York, where he 
will style filament rayon fab- 
rics. In this capacity he 
Eugene Lutz, who 
technical liaison man 
between the rayon division and 
the mills. 


Stevens 


succeeds 


is now 


Joseph George Levy, asso- 
ciated for the last three years 
with Botany Worsted Mills, 
has returned to the Walther 
Mfg. Co. with which he had 
been previously associated for 
17 years. He will be 
manager and stylist. 

Miss Jessica West has re- 
signed as fashion director for 
Julius Kayser & Co., New 
York. 

Edward L. Murphy, Jr., 
who recently resigned as _ in- 
structor of chemistry at New 
Bedford ( Mass.) Textile 
School was recently guest of 
honor at a dinner given on 
behalf of the faculty of that 
school. Mr. Murphy has 
joined the staff of Brown-Dur- 
rel] Co. 


Cleveland Waller has _ re- 
signed from William Whitman 
Co., New York, where he was 
stylist for Arlington Fabrics 
for the last nine years. 


Robert L. Weingarten, 
lately with the brokerage firm 
of Weingarten & (Qo., New 
York, has 
with the lingerie 
Belding Heminway 


Co., New York. 
Thomas H. 


merly agent of 


sales 


associated 
division of 
Corticelli 


become 


Hagan, _for- 
Amoskeag Fab 


Manchester, N. H 
in charge of the mi 
efficiency department of A. M 
Pullen & Co., 
Greensboro, N. . 

David Stiles, formerly nig) 
superintendent at S. Stroock 
& Co., Newburgh, N. Y., has 
become assistant superinten 
dent of Swift River Woolen 
Co., Stafford, Conn. 


Herbert C. Hess has been 
appointed general manager « 
Crystal Springs Finishing Co.. 
Assonet, Mass. He 
Adolph Guilmette. 

George W. Whitney has 
resigned as resident managet 
of the Champlain Mills of 
American Woolen Co., Win- 
ooski, Vt., and will retire from 
business. Mr. Whitney has 
served continuously as_ resi- 
dent manager of the same mill 
for about 40 years. He was 
the owner of the mill when it 
was purchased by the late 
William M. Wood for the 
American Woolen Co. 

A. O. True, chemical engi 
neer of the Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., was 
made president of the North 
Carolina division of the Amer- 
ican Waterworks Association 
at its 20th annual convention 
in Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 28 to 30. 


J. H. Fagan has been re- 
cently made superintendent at 
Cleghorn plant of Spindale 
Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

J. H. Robbins has been 
promoted to assistant superin 


tendent of Gaffney (S. C.) 


Mig. Co. Mr. Robbins re 


rics, Inc., 
Is now 


accountant 


succeeds 
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Presenting 
AMYLEX 
—the Oniginal 


SLOW-CONGEALING 
STARCH PRODUCT 


Made Eapressly for Warn Sizing! 
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@ The slow-congealing feature produces strong, smooth- 


surfaced warps, and eliminates crusting or lumping. 


@ Fats are either eliminated or greatly reduced—thus 
preventing flaking, excessive shedding, and loom 


breaks. Likewise, tensile strength is increased. 





@ Brighter, stronger colors are obtainable on dyed 
warps—owing to the transparency and uniform pene- 


trating properties. 


AMYLEX, being a thin-cooking starch, has the proper penetration, 
yet coats the fibres like an expensive gelatin or potato ‘starch size. It 
is a pure form of modified starch, containing no chemicals nor fats, 
and is commercially uniform at all times. Its price is only 60¢ per 
cwt. over Pearl Corn Starch—the same as standard thin boiling 


starches. 


Write us the amount you need for a trial. We will gladly send it on 


approval. 


National STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The new type ONB Head 
enables operator to run 
goods much faster and at 
the same time more 
easily. Sturdier construc- 
tion with adjustment in 
one place only. Length of 
stitch may be changed 
by merely changing size 
of driving pulley 


Greater 
Production 
with the NEW 


C & M Tacking 
Machine 


These important new im 
provements contribute 
maximum efficiency at 
higher speed with greater 
ease of operation: 


® Streamline ONB Head 
(design patent 122001) 
with improved clot 
guide and oscillat ng 
needle bar. 


® Counter balanced 
clutch case and roller 
chain drive for smoother 
running. 


@ Stronger and higher 
folding arms with im 
proved folder swings for 
better and higher p ling. 


May we send you 
complete information? 


—CURTIS & MARBLE— 


MACHINE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK, PHILA., GREENVILLE, S. C. 





ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


CRAMERTON, N.C 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


cently came to the Gaffney 
plant from Chester, S. C., as 
overseer of spinning. He was 
previously overseer of spinning 
of the No. 1 and No. 2 mills 
of the Gayle plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester. 


Joseph A. Porter, Jr., a 
graduate of North Carolina 
State College textile school in 
1934, who recently taught in 
the Danville (Va.) Textile 
School, has been appointed in- 
structor of weaving and de- 
signing in the North Carolina 
State College. 

James Walton, Jr. has 
been named superintendent of 


Gastonia (N. C.) Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mill. Mr. Wal 
ton comes from the Hugh Grey 
Hosiery Co., Concord, N. C., 
where he was assistant super- 
intendent. 

E. W. Maebert has become 
manager of Van Raalte Co.’s 
hosiery mill at Blue Ridge, 
Ga. He succeeds Morris 
Mangier, resigned. 

Stanford McDowell has 
been made superintendent at 
O. E. Kearns & Son, hosiery 
mill, High Point, N. C. 

Alvin B. Shepherd has be. 
come office manager at Alamac 
Hosiery Co., Reidsville, N. C. 


Obituary 


James E. Campbell, 64, 
president of Chalmers Knitting 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., died 
Oct. 20. Mr. Campbell had 
been connected with Chalmers 
since 1918 and became _presi- 
dent in 1937. 

Burnham, 73. 
Easton & Burn- 


Eugene A. 
president of 


|ham Co., and owner of C. A. 


Luther Co., Pawtucket, R. I, 
textile machinery manufactur- 
ers, died in that city on Oct. 6. 
His father, Charles C. Burn- 
ham, was a partner in the 
| Easton & Burnham firm 100 
vears ago. About 1890 Mr. 
| Burnham acquired an interest 
lin the Luther 
later its sole 


company, and 
ownership. He 
was widely known in New Eng- 
textile centers. 

Alfred C. Gross, 56, 
| der and president of the Gross 


Fabrics Corp., New York, died 


land 


foun 





Oct. 18. 

Walter V. Judkins, 82. fo: 
| the last 25 years president and 
| treasurer of the Eastern Rib 
| bon Co., Boston, died at his 
| home in Newtonville, Mass.. 
Sept. 29. He entered the dry 
business in Boston in 
| the latter part of the last cen- 
tury and was at one time New 
England representative of the 
old dry goods firm of Teft. 
Weller & Co. 
| William C. Bitting, 70, 
chairman of the board and 
former president of Rosedale 
Knitting Mills and Liberty Dye 
Works, Reading, Pa., died Oct. 
18. He became president of 
the Rosedale company in 1914 
when it was reorganized. From 
1929 to 1938 he was president 
of the Liberty Dye Works. He 
also was vice-president of the 
Karl Lieberknecht Co., since 
11927 and a director of the 
| Chipman Spinning Co., Easton, 
Pa. 

John H. Harwood, 71, 
partner for many years of the 
textile machinery firm rf 


| soods 





JOHN H 


HARWOOD 
George F. Harwood & Son, 
Worcester, Mass., died at his 
home in Brookline, Mass. Oct. 
9. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard and Harvard Law School 
and practiced Jaw in Boston 
for several retired 
years ago as treasurer 
dyers and clean 


years, He 
several 
of Lewandos, 
ers. 

Gus L. Rosenberg, 70, for 
many years a figure in the 
wool textile field of New York, 
died last month. He was sell- 
ing agent for the firm of John 
& James Dobson 30 years ago, 
and after a period abroad, re- 
turned to enter the business 
under his own 

F. Gilbert Hinsdale, 67, 
president and_ treasurer of 
Clarence Whitman & _ Sons, 
Inc., New York, died Oct. 12. 
He was for many years treas- 
urer of the company, and 
became president in 1939 suc- 
ceeding the late C. Morton 
Whitman. 


James C. 


name, 


Williams, 52, 
president of Williams Bros. 
Mfg. U0., Rome, Mi for 
many years, died Oct. 19. 
George E. Daniels, 80, re- 
tired mill owner, died recently 
in Worcester, Mass. He oper- 
ated woolen mills in Worcester, 
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We are producing the 


HIGHEST GRADE STARCH 


equal to the finest imported 


DUTCH STARCH 


Now textile men who have been buying imported Dutch Potato Starch at 
a premium because they wanted the highest quality can continue to get 
the same high grade of starch ... by ordering AROOSTOOCRAT. Behind 
AROOSTOOCRAT Starch Quality are: 







1—An unlimited quantity of raw materials in the form of 
bounteous crops of Maine Potatoes—a crop estimated to 
be beyond the normal consumption of the United States 
—and 


2—The first plant of its kind in the United States—employing 
the complete plans and the latest, most modern equipment 
and processes of European plants, where starch making is 
not a hit-or-miss method, but an EXACT SCIENCE, AL! 
AROOSTOOCRAT Starch, for instance, is washed in 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER, for absolute purity. 


@ The erection and operation of this plant has proved beyond question that 
with the proper equipment and processes, AROOSTOOCRAT is producing 
in this country a grade of potato starch equal to the best imported Dutch 
Starch—in quantity to meet the needs of users of this type of starch. 


Your inquiries are invited as to prices, quantities and deliveries. 


Uniform Quality Guaranteed 


AROOSTOOK POTATO PRODUCTS, INC. 
—$—$— $$ ————HOULTON, MAINE 


Sales Agent: MORNINGSTAR, NICOL, INC., 630 W. 5list St., New York City 
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When you are ready to consider 
silicate of soda for scouring, 
bleaching, soaping off prints or 
weighting, get in touch with 


P.Q. Silicate Headquarters for two reasons: 


1. Consistently uniform quality silicates 
of high purity insure first quality goods. 


2. Intelligent advisory service based on mill 


experience, that has kept up-to-date. 


If you do not use silicates of soda, let us tell you 


how you can do so profitably. 


MEESE, INC. 
Madison, Ind. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Rutland and Rockville, Conn., 
before coming to East Brook- 
field in 1917. At that time 
he established the Daniels 
Mfg. Co., which he operated 
until his retirement about five 
years ago. 


Charchill Hungerford, 
Sr., 72, chairman of the board 
of Hungerford & Terry, Inc., 
Clayton, N. J., died in Phila- 
delphia Oct. 16. He estab- 
lished the firm of Hungerford 
& Terry in Philadelphia in 
1906. The company moved to 
its present location in Clayton 
in 1921. He was an inventor 
and devised numerous systems 
of valves and filters for con- 
tinuous water softening. He 
was also president of the In- 
versand Co. of Clayton. 


Davis H. Pamnill, 60, presi- 
dent of Pannill-Walker Under- 
wear Co., Martinsville, Va., 
died Oct. 31. 


John S. Chipman, 41, presi- 
dent of Chipman Knitting Mills 
and Chipman Spinning Mills, 
Easton, Pa., and of Chipman, 
Inc., East Flat Rock, N. C., and 
treasurer of Rosedale Knitting 
Co., Reading, Pa., died Oct. 28. 
He had been president of the 
Easton plants, founded by his 
father W. Evan Chipman, for 
12 years. 

Robert B. Scott, 68, former 
member of the board of Fer- 
guson Bros., Carlyle, England. 
and, until his retirement seven 
years ago, direct representative 
of that firm in this country and 
Canada, died Oct. 3 at his 
home in Bronxville, N. Y. 


Henry H. Timken, 
chairman of the board of Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, died Oct. 14. His 
father’s carriage works evolved 
around 1902 into the roller 
bearing company. 

Frederick W. Campbell. 
50, technologist for the seven 
units of Marlboro Mills, Mce- 
Coll, S. C., and Bennettsville, 
S. C., and for 19 years super- 
intendent of the mills at Mce- 
Coll before taking over his new 
duties, died recently. 

Gladstone Fish,  superin- 
tendent of the weaving division 
of the Suncook Mills in Sun- 
cook, N. H., died in Man- 
chester, N. H., Oct. 18. 

Clifford C. VanBuskirk, 
manager of the New York bulk 
sales office of Corn Products 
Sales Co., died Oct. 5. 

William T. Barrett, presi- 
dent of Charles Cooper Co., 
Inc., Bennington, Vt., died in 
September. 

Ambrose B. Madeira, 56, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ca- 
coosing Knitting Mills, Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa., died Oct. 14. 

William F. Hummel, 71, 
at one time head of the old 


Hummel Knitting Works, \ijj. 
waukee, Wis., died last month, 


Marcus Frieder, 80, presi. 
dent of General Textile Mills, 
Inc., New York, died Oct. 13. 
He organized the General Silk 
Corp. which at one time had 
6,000 employees. 


John C. Hughes, 82, for 
years a leading merchant in 
the New York Worth Street 
district, died Oct. 10. After 
a successful career as a mer. 
chant in Louisville, Ky., he 
came to New York and with 
Leavelle McCampbell estab. 
lished a department under the 
style Hughes-McCampbell De. 
partment in the old dry goods 
firm of Converse & Co. After 
a dissolution of that depart- 
ment he remained as an execu- 
tive of Converse & Co. until 
his retirement. 


Charles F. Beckmann, 57, 
president of Apex Coated Fab. 
rics Co., Inc., New York, died 
last month, 


Marvin Christopher Kir- 
sey, 51, overseer of the card 
room of Rhyne-Houser Mills, 
Cherryville, N. C., died Oct. 15. 


Frank W. Johnson, 59, 
manager of Johnson Chemical 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., died Oct. 
19. He had been previously 
for 18 years southern manager 
for Arnold-Hoffman Co. He 
organized the Johnson Chem. 
ical Co. in December, 1939. 


Jonah Carson Wilson, 54. 
overseer of weaving at Vir- 
ginia Cotton Mills, Swepson- 
ville, N. C., died recently. 


David Luke Kelly, 57, over- 


seer of carding at Neely Cotton 


Mills, York, S. C., died re- 
cently. 

W. Avery Gardner, 59, 
general overseer of Trenton 


Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
died Oct. 15. 


H. O. Newson, 71, for th 
last seven years salesman with 
the Hardwick Woolen Mills, 
Cleveland, Tenn., died in Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., recently. He 
has been a woolen salesman 


since 1910. 


R. L. Newson, 69, died at 
his home in Fayetteville, Tenn.. 
not many days after the death 
of his brother, H. O. Newson, 
as noted above. R. L. Newson 
was also a_ salesman with 
Hardwick Woolen Mills, Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 


Charles G. St. Clair, 73. 
for many years manager and 


treasurer of the H. H. Wood 
Co., hosiery manufacturers, La- 
conia, N. H., died Oct. 21. He 
started as an employee of the 
late Samuel Hodgson, a pioneer 
in the United States hosiery 
industry, and was associated 
with hosiery manufacture !o! 
nearly 50 years. 
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...and STALEY STARCHES 
Have "What It Takes” 


% Long experience, modern labora- 
tories, experienced personnel and 
watchful control are necessary to 
produce the right starch for each 
specific textile use—and keep it 


uniformly right in GRADE, and uni- 
formly high in QUALITY. That's 
why Staley Starches “have what it 
takes”. Depend upon Staley coop- 
eration and service for your starch 
needs. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
Decatur, III. 


Atlanta Philadelphia Dallas New York 
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Spartanburg San Francisco Chicago Boston 











IF 


The demands for NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The introduction of SPUN RAYON 
and other fibres and blendings 


The annual machinery CHECK-UP and your 
OPERATING METHODS make you face 


new problems, 


AVAIL YOURSELVES OF OUR SERVICE. 


WE 


have the experience and organization to 
assist you in solving them. 


For information apply to: 


INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


TEXTILE 


INCORPORATED 


Consulting and Developing Engineers 


Telephone: CHickering 4-4757 


WRITE FOR 


fe 5a 


For the Textile Industry 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TU) LN 
ABRASION RESISTANCE 
PLASTICS © ORGANIC COATINGS 
ELECTROPLATE ¢ TEXTILES 


SHEAR HARDNESS 


PLASTICS © ORGANIC COATINGS 


TABER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
NORTH TONAWANDA. NEW YORK 

aM a Bde a 

Naa: a0e hia eels 064) 44ers ON a Rae 


Cable Address: Texsearch 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 





Cotton Mill News 


American Thread _ Co., 
Dalton, Ga., has just com- 
pleted a modern new office 
building. The same company 
has sold the No. 4 finishing 
mill in Holyoke, Mass., to 
Charles Belsky & Sons. 


Aragon Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., have pur- 
chased 400 Draper looms. A 
57x130 ft., two-story addition is 
nearing completion. 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., is considering a building 
program involving revamping 
present dye house and making 
an extension. Estimated cost is 


about $100,000. 


Banning (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills have been purchased by 
C. L. Upchurch Co., Athens, 
Ga., from J. W. Powell, referee 
in bankruptcy, on bid of $42,- 
250, and plant will be dis- 
mantled. 

Beacon Mfg. Co., Swan- 
nanoa, N. C., has work near- 
ing completion on _ one-story 
addition to Oconee Mills, West- 
minster, S. C., totaling about 
15,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
and will equip as a new weav- 
ing unit. Mill heretofore has 
been used for spinning oper- 
ations only. Cost reported over 
$80,000, with looms, etc. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
has let general contract to 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., for two- 
story addition to mill No. 3 
at Porterdale, Ga., 47x205 ft., 
and 50x78 ft., reported to cost 
over $75,000, with equipment. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., Spartanburg, are engi- 
neers. 

Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., will erect auditorium and 
gymnasium building to cost 
$50,000. 


Dalla-Noval Yarn Mill, 
Dallas, Ga., has completed the 
installation of three new Foster 
Winders. 

Dominion Textile Co., 
Lid., Montreal, Que., has be- 
gun erection of addition to 
mill on St. Ambroise St., for 
which general contract re- 
cently was let to Anglin-Nor- 
cross Corp., Ltd. Cost  esti- 
mated about $100,000, with 
equipment, 

Erlanger Cotton Mills and 
Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., have merged un- 
der the name of Erlanger 


Mills, Inc. Julian Robertson is 
president and treasurer; G. S. 
Hartzog, secretary, and E. P. 
Cofield, general manager. They 
have a combined spindleage of 
67,440 and a battery of 1,515 
looms. 
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Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
West Durham, N. C., has let 
contract to C. H. Shipp Con. 
struction Co., Durham, for com- 
pletion modernization of of. 
fices, including air-condition. 
ing system and other facilities, 


Henrietta Mills, Cherokee 
Falls, S. C., has reopened fol- 
lowing the completion of tem- 
porary dams to give a supply 
of water made unavailable by 
the breaking of the main dam 
during the flood last August. 
Permanent repairs are under 
way. 

Henry River (N. C.) Mills 
have completed an_ addition 
which measures 150 x 200 ft. 
two stories, providing 60,000 sq. 
ft. of additional floor space. 


Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., have awarded 
general contract to Rule Con. 
struction & Repair Co., for 
new one-story mill, 205 x 230 
ft., for production of indus- 
trial tape, forming a unit of 
new plant on Highway 26, near 
Milltown, N. J. Cost over $150,- 
000, with equipment. 


Johnson Cotton Co., Dunn, 
N. C., recently organized with 
capital of $100,000, plans op- 
eration of a mill in vicinity of 
Siler City, N. C. N. M. John- 
son, Dunn; and N. J. Dark, 
Siler City, head company. 


Kendall Co., Boston, has 
sold the machinery (excepting 
the looms) in its discontinued 
New Bedford, Mass., plant to 
Crescent Corp., Fall River, 
for liquidation. 


Mauney Mills, Inc., Kings 
Mountain, N. C., has com- 
pleted installation of new five- 
roll drawing frames and lap 
winders, with accessory equip- 
ment, recently purchased from 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


McElroy Mills, Inc., Fay- 
etteville, N. C., recently char- 
tered with capital of $50,000, 
plan operation of a cotton mill. 


Morgan Mills, Rome, Ga., 
has begun operations on cov- 
ered rubber yarns for knitting 
mills to be used in sock and 
anklet tops. The mill is owned 
by Robert A. Morgan, of 
Moore, Thies & Morgan, Char- 
lotte, N. C. and Rome, Ga. 
His son, Gray Morgan, will 
act as superintendent-manager. 


Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 
will reopen its Lowell, Mass., 
plant as soon as orders justify 
it. The plant which once em- 
ployed 1400, closed _ several 
years ago. 

J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., By- 
num, N. C., has begun con- 
struction of new hydroelectric 
power plant for service at mill, 









BARBER-COLMAN 


B WARP TYING 


MACHINE 
MODEL “LS” 


LUN an LL i LOOM 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 


The upper picture shows 
the Model “lS” Warp 
Tying Machine in action 
on a “bite”, or portion, . 
of a wool warp. tn the 
lower picture, the bite has 
been completely tied and 
is about to be cast off. 
Note the next bites separ- 
ated, ready to be put in 
the machine, which is Fully 
portable and operates in 
the narrow alley directly 
behind the loom. 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILEINOTIS, i — ee 
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AIR COSTS MONEY 


COMPRESSED AIR FOR HUMIDIFICATION 


RIHCO Type B Atomizer 


On new installations the ingenious new RIHCO 
Type B Atomizer has already proved its ability 
to save one-half the compressor and power 
costs in numerous mills, because it uses one- 
half as much air. 


it enables you to double 
with your present com- 
additional cost for power. 


On old installations 
your humidification 
pressed air, with no 


Let a RIHCO engineer prove what only the 
Type B can save you. 


R. |. HUMIDIFIER & VENT. CO. 


Humidifiers Since 1912 
99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


Aldrich Machine Works 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Vv. L. Sanderson 
1710 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOW MAINTENANCE Woeterproof, 


rustproof, purely mechanical. No elec- 
tric switches or coils to burn out or 
short circuit. No air valves to clog. 
Only 2 moving parts. Reversible rub- 
ber roll. 


MAXIMUM SPEED. GENTLE, POS- 
ITIVE, DEPENDABLE ACTION. 


Write for descriptive circular 
ALLEN HOLLOW 


ve Hex Socket SCREWS — 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Heads set flush with machine sur- r 
faces; no sharp edges to catch! . 
fabrics; no slots to burr and pull | 
threads. Strongest, handiest 
screws to use; hold tight under} 
jvibration. Ask for free samples — 
indicate types and sizes wanted. 


‘ALLEN MEG. CO. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 





ANNISTON (Ala.) MFG. CO.—Addition to this mill which will pro- 
vide 15,000 sq.ft. floor space and house 300 looms. Daniels Con- 
struction Co. has the contract and J. E. Sirrine & Co. are the engi- 





neers. 


to include an hydraulic turbine 
and electric generator with ca- 
pacity of about 800-hp., and 
auxiliary equipment; also, 
switchboard room and other op- 
erating and control facilities. 


Oxford (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills is building an addition 
60 x 80 ft. and will install new 
carding equipment. 

Pacific Mills - Olympia, 
Capital City and Richland 
mills of the Hampton division, 
Pacific Mills Co., Columbia, S. 
C., resumed operations Oct. 14 
after a month’s idleness, oc- 
casioned by walkout of a small 


group of doffers in protest 
against a new work system. 


Granby mills, of the Hampton 
division resumed operations on 
Oct. 7. Workers returned un- 
der the same conditions they 
left at the advice of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca, which asserted the strike 
was unauthorized. 

Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., is constructing an addi- 
tion to its Modena unit. 

Rhodes-Rhyne Mill, Lin- 
colnton, N. C., is now owned 
by Paul Rhodes of Lincolnton, 
who bid the mill in at auction 
on behalf of the heirs of the 
D. P. Rhodes estate. An esti- 
mated $100,000 was said to be 


invloved. 


Rhodes-Whitener Yarn 
Mill, Millersville, N. C., which 
suffered damage to the amount 
of $200,000 during a recent 
western North Carolina flood, 
has begun to rebuild the mill 
at its former location. 


J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, 
Magnolia, Miss., closed since 
Sept. 1, for installation of new 
equipment, has reopened under 
the new name of Magnolia 
Textiles, Inc. 


Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. 
C., have installed modern wind- 
ing and warping machines in 
one of the units, and improve- 
ments have been made to the 
slasher room. 
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Building will be ready Nov. 15. 


Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N, 
C., has let general contract to 
R. H. Pinnix Co., Gastonia, for 
one-story addition to Arkray 
Mill. Cost reported about $25,- 
000. Same company has pur- 
chased 12 cards, four combers, 
one slubber, two intermediates, 
and nine roving frames, which 
will be installed in an addi- 
tion, now under construction at 
the Ridge Mills unit. 


West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
plans one-story addition. Cost 
reported close to $45,000 with 
equipment. R. Kennon Perry, 
Atlanta, Ga., is architect. 


Wool Mill News 


American Woolen Co. will 
reopen its Mascoma Mill, Leb- 
anon, N. H., which has been 
closed for over two years, It 
is expected to reopen Jan. 1, 
1941. The mill dam which was 
partially destroyed by the flood 
of 1938, will be rebuilt. C. A. 
Mortensen of the Baltic mill at 
Enfield, will probably also 
head the Mascoma mill. There 
will be two shifts. 


American Woolen Co., on 
Oct. 9 recalled 35 employees 
to their jobs at the company’s 
Sawyer mill in Dover, N. H., 
to manufacture a quantity of 
yarn for use in another plant. 

Angus Park Woolen Co. 
unit at Glastonbury, Conn., 
closed for three years has been 
sold. The firm continues, as 
previously, to operate its main 
plant at Hanover, Conn., full 
time. 


Bell Co., Worcester, Mass., 
began construction Oct. 1 of a 
one-story, steel-concrete build- 
ing 200 x 80 ft. for wool ware- 
house and grading. It will cost 
about $40,000. 


Biltmore Spinning Co., 
Asheville, N. C., is expected to 
begin operations this month. 
The new mill will occupy three 
brick buildings and will repre- 
sent a cost of $75,000. The mill 
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THE SOUND OF HAMMERS THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


is shaping your ilans for 1941 


Inescapably, your plans for next year must be tuned to the 


swelling prelude of men with hammers—as new factories, 
hangars, barracks and a thousand other symbols of the 
nation’s efforts take form from coast-to-coast. Columbia 
is keeping pace with these activities through constant 
improvement of all our products—and the most rigid 
check on our production. We can offer substantial help 
to you right now in arranging for your requirements of 
Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Liquid Chlorine, Sodium 


ARTI) 


| 


Bicarbonate and related products. 

Together with unquestioned high quality, Columbia 
offers substantially large production capacity. But both 
these important assets can serve you best through advance 
planning. We suggest you call in a Columbia representa- 
tive now’ — to discuss your needs for '41—to outline the 
many helpful services of our Technical staff—and explain 
our policy of making certain that a Columbia contract 


means you'll get it—and get the best. * 


CAUSTIC SODA + SODA ASH + SODIUM BICARBONATE 
LIQUID CHLORINE + MODIFIED SODAS + CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. « 


Executive Sales Offices: 


CHICAGO + BOSTON ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
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CINCINNATI 


CORPORATION 
Plant: BARBERTON, OHIO 


CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
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Large Stocks... Uniform High Quality... 


Immediate Shipment e « « Principal products include 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Stee), Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops and 
Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and Screw Stock, Strip 


Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fittings, Mechanica) Tubing, 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 



























VALE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 
















TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


will spin heavy woolen yarns 
for rug manufacture. Frank 
M. Weaver, Jr. is president, 
and manager of the company, 
and Marry Hollins is secretary 
and treasurer. Within the next 
year the company plans to add 
carbonizing, scouring and dye 
ing facilities. 

Blackburn Worsted Co., 
Inc., 125 Hudson St., North- 
boro, Mass., recently organized, 
plans operation of mill. Fred- 
erick Blackburn, is treasurer. 


Blackinton Co., North 
Adams, Mass., may reopen as 
citizens have already pledged 
a total of $18,000 towards the 
capital of the new corporation 
which is to operate the plant. 


Charlestown Woolen Co., 
Claremont, N. H., has resumed 
operations after a_ three-year 
shutdown, to spin yarn presum- 
ably for Army fabrics. Keene 
Silk Fiber Co. has rented the 
plant from Dorr Woolen Co. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Bristol, R. I., is completing 
plans for one-story addition, to 
be equipped as a grease recov- 
ery unit. Cost reported about 
$40,000. Weston & Sampson, 
Boston, Mass., are engineers. 


Dunn Woolen Co., Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., plans one- 
story addition for increased ca- 
pacity, reported to cost close 
to $30,000, with equipment. 


Glenside Mills  Corp., 
Skaneateles Falls, N. Y., has 
been chartered to take over and 
operate former local mill of 
Glenside Woolen Mills, Inc., 
idle since 1938. Improvements 
are being made in buildings 
and equipment, with installa- 
tion of new machinery. Plant 
is scheduled to be ready for 
operation by close of year. 
P. J. Torchiana, formerly vice- 
president of Collins & Aikman 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., is 
president of new company. 
Albert W. Drobile, consultant, 
of Philadelphia, is vice-presi- 
dent. Thomas Kiernan is sec- 
retary. 

Greystone Woolen Mills, 
Stony Creek Mills, Pa., for- 
merly the American Worsted 
Mills, were sold at auction, Oct. 
15. It was a two set mill. 


Holyoke (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., has been incorporated by 
Donald R. Green, Joseph Met- 
calf, former Farr Alpaca Co. 
officials, and Addison B. Green 
to acquire the Holyoke Worsted 
Mills. The deal has not been 
completed. Capital is $67,500. 


Jamestown (N. Y.) Worsted 
Mills, Inc., have been pur- 
chased at a creditors’ sale by a 
group of local business men. 
Reorganization of the com- 
pany and resumption of opera- 
tions are planned. Prior to its 
shutdown in August, the plant 
had been in continuous opera- 
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tion since it was founded in 
1873. 


National Worsted Mills, 
Jamestown, N. Y., have com. 
pleted revised plans for one- 
story addition, about 30 x 200 
ft., to mill at Falconer, N. Y,, 
and will take bids on general 
contract. Bids received in Sep. 
tember on former plans were 
rejected. Cost reported over 
$50,000, with equipment. Beck 
& Tinkham, are architects. 


Provo (Utah) Woolen 
Mills, closed since November, 
1918, is seeking capital to per- 
mit starting up on army goods. 

Cen-Tex Wool & Mohair 
Co., San Marcos, Tex., which 
started up last spring has pur- 
chased the machinery of a 
woolen mill at Huntinburg, 
Ind., and will remove it to San 
Marcos. Machinery includes 17 
looms said to be suitable for 
the making of Army blankets. 


Waterford (Conn.) Woolen 
Co., Inc., has filed organiza- 
tion papers and lists the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Ar- 
thur J. LaCroix; vice-president, 
Anna Statnekoo, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Gerard E. 
Haagens, South Nyack, N. Y.; 
secretary, Leonard Prince, New 
York, N. Y.; and assistant 
treasurer, David A. Haagens. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


American Enka _ Corp., 
Enka, N. C., which suffered 
heavy damage by a recent flood 
has had this damage repaired 
and is running at capacity. 


Bristol (Tenn.) Weaving 
Co., plant of the Burlington 
Mills Corp., has installed 24 
additional looms on _ rayon 
piece goods. 


Burlington Mills Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., has let gen- 
eral contract to Herman Snipe 
& Co., Conover, N. C., for one- 
story addition to branch mill 
at Newton, N. C. Cost re- 
ported over $35,000. 


Canadian-Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, which is 
jointly owned by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., of England, will build a 
plant to manufacture Nylon in 
Canada. Cost of plant to be 
$1,500,000; construction to be 
completed next fall. 


Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
plans early erection of three- 
story addition to plant at 
Amcelle, Md., 100 x 400 ft. 
reported to cost over $225,000, 
with equipment. Bids have 
been asked for general erec- 
tion. The Cumberland, Md., 
plant resumed Oct. 3 after a 
shutdown due to labor. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 














Reproducing actual — 
plant conditions to 
determine printing 
performance of 
Notional Dyes, 


A standard printing machine makes test runs to 
duplicate your “sample to match”. A Fade- 
Ometer blazes at swatches. Mechanical agita- 
tors swirl them in detergent solutions under 
controlled conditions. All the practical opera- 
tions of printing, finishing, storage and even 
mistreatment by the consumer are magnified in 
the National Textile Service Laboratory tc deter- 
mine “to the hour” the fastness of National Vats. 


National Printing Vats disperse instantly, give 
you clean, sharp colors in every fine line and 
stipple of the printing roll... flat, level surfaces 
bcs tecinasiias in the mass areas... with fastness that meets or 


light of the Fade- : a surpasses all accepted color-fast standards. 
Ometer. measures ; : ) 


the light fastness of - i er : : s 
National Dyes. fame) = We invite you to use National Technical Service. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BOSTON . . . . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO . . 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS YT ian e al eI lP t 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First Sr. CHATTANOOGA . .! James Bldg | 
CHICAGO. . . . 357 W. Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg. PORTLAND, ORE. POR RS ri 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-204 S. Front St YES i eee 140 Peachtree St. TORONTO .. 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



































PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 


1000 DOZENS DAILY 





PRODUCTION in excess of 1,000 doz- 
ens full fashioned ladies’ hosiery is 

being finished daily on the 13 PARA- 
MOUNT DUAL HEAT MACHINES 
operated in this mill during one eight- 
hour shift—and the character and quality 
of the work is incomparable since the 
PATENTED DUAL HEAT principle of 
drying is positive protection against “bak- 
ing” delicate silk fabrics. Not only does 
the PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 
MACHINE contribute outstanding  fea- 
tures of production and quality, but it repre- 
sents— 

1. Less investment per dozen 

2. A minimum of floor space occupancy 

3. Less power and steam consumption per 

dozen 
. Ideal room and working conditions 
. Less maintenance 
Ease and comfort to the operator 
Simplicity and durability of construc- 
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tion 
Any one feature alone, of the numerous 
advantages which the PARAMOUNT 





DUAL HEAT MACHINE offers, will jus- 
tify a change to this superior method of 
hosiery finishing. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Furnished on SALE or RENTAL Plan. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 

















HOSIERY FINISHING 
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OWEN-OSBORNE, INC.—New one-story addition, to plant at 
Gainsville, Ga., 65x300 ft. Construction is in hands of McCoy Con- 
struction Co.; J. E. Sirrine & Co., are the engineers. 


has plans under way for new 
mill for production of Nylon 
yarns, on tract of about 497 
acres of land on Smith River, 
near Martinsville, Va., recently 
purchased. Several large units 
will be built, with power house, 
pumping station, machine shop 
and miscellaneous structures. 
Cost estimated about $12,000.- 
000. Bids are scheduled to be 
asked soon for general erec- 
tion. Initial units are sched- 
uled for completion before the 
close of next year, and com- 
plete plant in spring of 1942. 
Its capacity will be about 8,- 
000,000, or the same as the 
double unit at Seaford when 
that is completed. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. re- 
ports net profit of $1,720,230 
for first nine months of 1940, 
against $569,956 for same 
period in 1939. 

Luray Textile Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., has under construc- 
tion a new plant to cost $75,- 
000. 


Montauk Mills, Inc., New 
York, and Majestic Weaving 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
have been bought by Murray 
Antkies, New York, who is now 
acting as president and treas- 
urer of both concerns. He is 
also in charge of the uptown 
division of the Glasgo (Conn.) 
Finishing Co. 

Montgomery (Pa.) Mills 
Ine,, will engage in the manu- 
facture and distribution of tex- 
tile trimmings. Principals of 
the new firm, all of New York, 


are William J. Rosenberg, 
president; Joseph Bernhard, 
vice-president and _ treasurer, 


and Benjamin Penner, secre- 
tary. Hugo Klahre is factory 
superintendent. Firm has ac- 
quired former plant of Mont- 
gomery Table & Desk Co., a 
3-story and basement steel and 
concrete structure, providing 
approximately 100,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. Building will be 
modernized and equipped with 
latest machinery, and is sche- 
duled to begin production 
about Dec. 1. Company plans 
later to build an additional 
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unit to provide another 100,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Summit Thread Co., East 
Hampton, Conn., has been sold 
to Jacob Grossman, Quincy, 
Mass., for $4,300. Belding 
Heminway Corticelii Corp., ac- 
quired the mill sometime ago, 
but closed it April 1 when ma- 
chinery was moved to Putnam. 

Susquehanna Silk Mills re- 
ports net loss of $275,007 for 
year ended May 31 last, com- 
pared with net loss of $215,- 
351 for previous fiscal year. 

Tioga Silk Co., Ine., York, 
Pa., has begun superstructure 
for one-story mill addition, for 
which erection contraet  re- 
cently was let to L. M. Klunk, 
York. Cost approximately $45,- 
000, with equipment. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp., re- 
ports profits for nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1940, as $1,236,- 
113, against $625,229 for same 
period year before. 


Knitting Mill News 


Abbeville (Ala.) Hosiery 
Co. has begun operations with 
Arthur Deal as manager and 
25 workers. It is understood 
that Interstate Hosiery Mills 
wil! take the output. 

Alden Mills No. 2, Merid- 
ian, Miss., have resumed oper- 
ation, after being temporarily 
closed. 

Bradham Hosiery Mill, 
Rutherfordton, N. C., manu- 
facturer of men’s plain and 
fancy half-hose, has discon- 
tinued business and the mill has 
been dismantled. 

Colonial Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, has sublet its 
plant at Cape May Court 
House, N. J., to another manu- 
facturer who will reopen it. 

Derby Underwear Co., 
Bowling Green, Ky., will in- 
stall more than $100,000 worth 
of new machinery in a 100 x 
280 ft., 2-story building which 
has been constructed by Bowl- 
ing Green Industrial Foundation 
at a cost of $85,000. 

Golden City Hosiery Mills, 
Villa Rica, Ga., announces that 
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“You are giving us serv- 
ice with remarkable speed on the parts we need" 
—is what many mills throughout the country are 
writing and telling us. 


The rapidly increasing demand for hosiery 
and underwear is making it more and more im- 
perative for mills to keep their knitting machines 
operating at peak efficiency. 


Everywhere idle machines are being started 
up; worn parts that would "do" under less exact- 
ing conditions are being replaced; new parts are 
needed over night for wholesale changes of pat- 
terns to meet the public demand. 


As the result of planning and special effort 
we can now ship most parts orders on the same 
day received—even those coming in late in the 
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THE PARTS YOU NEED ARE HERE... In Scott & Williams’ stockrooms at Laconia 36,594 bins such 


\on the Parts We Need \ 
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afternoon! It is our aim to have available at all 
times in our parts stock department at Laconia 
all the fifty-odd thousand different standard 
parts any mill may require for any S & W 


machine. 


The wise mill maintains a safety stock of 
parts most frequently replaced. The parts you 
need are here, ready for shipment at a sign 
from you. To save time, air mail, telephone, 
telegraph or teletype your rush orders. Tele- 
type service is free from our High Point and 


New York offices. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 
40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
"THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE" 





as these contain stocks of more than 55,400 different parts—ready for shipment at a moment's notice. 
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G. W. LEWIN Straight WEAVERS’ COMBS 
























Iie tore rRc RRR mee TT soc “i 
seg G.WLEWIN WEAVERS COMBS 


PATENT “172864 





Patent 
No. 172864 





Style B80—Curved 80 fine pins 
Style B60—Curved 60 coarse pins 
Style B40—Curved 40 coarse pins 


Highly polisned brass backs. 
Hardened steel pins with hard- 
ened stee! pick-out point of spe- Style C80—Straight 80 fine pins 
cial steel which will not bend. Style C60—Straight 60 coarse pins 
Price $2.00 Dozen—$20.00 Gross. 
Manufactured by 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1076 MAIN ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 








From a single hair to 2,000 lbs. 


Scott Testers* 
tensile, burst, flexing, compression 











include equipment for tests for 
cutting, etc., 
recording the result in a picturized form recog- 
nized as Standard by Societies, Laboratories and 
technicians the world around. 






*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 






Providence, R. I. 
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1918 South Sixth St. Cc. of camderr 
Camden, New Jersey Svahp ° 







For Buying Data 


on the products of many firms represented 





in this issue of TextiteE Wortp. see the 





1940 edition of the TextitE Wortp YEARr- 





BOOK AND CATALOG. 








Complete list of catalogers on pages 228 






& 229 of this issue of TExTILE Wor Lp. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


C. M. Griffin has purchased the 
interests of E. J. Williams. 
Plant will continue to operate 
as formerly. Mr. Griffin has 
been president and superinten- 
dent, and Mr. Williams secre- 
tary, treasurer and buyer. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, No. 6 unit, closed for the 
last two years, will be opened 
at an early date, W. F. Carr, 
vice-president and _ secretary, 
announces. 


Harrill Knitting Co., 
Rutherfordton, N. C., manufac- 
turers of half hose, has discon- 


tinued business and the mill 
has been dismantled. 
Label Hosiery Co., and 


Rextex Hosiery Mills, Ince., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., seamless 
hosiery plants operating in the 
same building, have gone out 
of business and the machinery 
has been moved. 


LaReine Hosiery Mills, 
Zeeland, Mich., are starting up 
after a shutdown, and will in- 
stall new machinery. 


Lauderdale Hosiery Mills, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., tempor- 
arily closed, will probably be 


moved to another site in the 
same town, 
Liberty (N. C.) Hosiery 


Mills have awarded contract to 
C. M. Guest & Son for an ad- 
dition to their plant of 4,200 
sq. ft. of floor space. 


Marlowe Hosiery Mills, 
Hickory, N. C. has construc- 
ted a new office and has reno- 
vated other parts of the plant. 


Morristown (Tenn.) Knit- 
ting Mills have established a 
plant at White Pine, Tenn., 
with approximately 80 knitting 
machines and auxiliary equip- 
ment. The dyeing and _finish- 
ing operations will be done at 
the company’s plant at Morris- 


town. It recently established a 
unit at Dandridge. 
Prescott (Ont.) Glove Co.. 


Ltd., has plans under way for 
one-story addition to knitting 
mill on Water St., estimated 
to cost close to $45,000, with 


equipment. Work will begin 
soon. 

Prim Era Hosiery Mills, 
Inec.. Chester, Tl. full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, has let a con- 
tract fer an addition which 
provide 10,000 sq. ft. floor 


space, to be used for finishing, 
be ready Nov. 15, 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Indianapolis, according 
to a preliminary estimate for 
the first half year, will show a 
consolidated loss of $482,329.86 
after depreciation of $157,- 
100.05 and all other charges. 
This compares with a consoli- 
dated profit of $63.557.79 for 
the same period last year. 
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Ringgold (Ga.) Hosiery 
Mills has begun manufactur. 
ing children’s hosiery. W. F. 
Hedges of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is operator. Plant is located 
in the old Whitsett House. 


Standard Hosiery Mills, 
Alamance, N. C., have recently 
installed 20 new 200-needle 
“Komet” links-and-links ma. 
chines and ten 132-needle ma- 
chines, at cost of $60,000, for 
manufacture of broad rib 50¢ 
half-hose. 


Union Mfg. Co., Union 
Point, Ga., has increased hosiery 
production, and is now employ- 
ing about 600 operatives. 


Unionville (Conn.) Mfg, 
Co., including land, machin. 
ery and buildings, was sold at 
public auction Sept. 26 for $21- 
500 to the Myrtle Knitting Mills 
which has rented the property 
for some years. 


Valley Rose Hosiery Mills, 
West Grove, Pa., operating 42- 
gage full-fashioned machines, 
was sold at auction Oct. 28. 


Van Raalte Co., Ine., re- 
ports net profit for the third 
quarter of 1940 of $174,147 
compared with $178,106 for 
same quarter in 1939. 


Walton Hosiery Mills, De- 
funiak Springs, Fla., have been 
purchased by W. F. Green, lo- 
cal attorney. Plans are under 
way to operate the mill again. 


Wilson (N. C.) Mfg. Co., 
offered for sale its full-fash- 
ioned machinery, equipment 
and real property by auction 
on Oct. 30. 


Processing Plant News 
Marshall Field & Co. has 


moved the dyeing department 
of its Tri-City units located at 
Draper, Spray, and Leaksville, 
N. C., to Draper, N. C. The 
company’s building program 
has prepared for this. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Piece 
Dyeing Co., recently organ- 
ized, will operate a dyeing and 
finishing mill at 2720 Jasper 
St., where property has been 
leased, totaling close to 10,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. New 
company is headed by George 
S. Threlmall and Jesse J. 
Hilles; latter was previously 
connected with the Arimingo 
Dyeing Co., Philadelphia. 


Ramapo Finishing Corp., 
Sloatsburg, N. Y., in bank- 
ruptcy reorganization has petl- 
tioned the court to allow it to 
liquidate as efforts to raise 
$25,000 to continue the busi- 
ness were unavailing. 


Sunbury (Pa.) Converting 
Works has been sold to Her- 
cules Powder Co., along with 
300 acres of land for $302,500. 
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Ils 
" Preparedness — To Make Ready 
ls, for the Future. Our Nation is 
. Spending Billions for it, and most 
of us would Feel Safer if we had | 

: Started the Spending Sooner. | 
47 | 
or Modern Industry believes in Preparedness. The Automobile 3 | 
ss Companies begin Work on Newer Models as soon as the Year's 4 | 
"n New Model has been put on the Market. And even while 9 | 
. Business is Still good they Halt Production to put in Machinery x | 
. to Build Next Year's Cars. — 4 
b. > 
nt The Textile Industry is an Old Industry and has many traditions to discard. Young Men in 
. some mills and Progressive Older Men in others believe in Preparedness. They know that 

Looms of a Few Years Ago must be replaced by Looms of Today whenever Today’s Looms 

are Better. 
, | High Speed X Series Looms Are Better Looms They “j 
Are At Least 20% Faster They Have Been a 
‘ Proved Progressive Mills Are Buying Them a 
i aa 
Many Who Hesitate today say: “The Cotton business is too good to curtail 4 
for the installation of Even a Few New Looms.” “The Rayon business is “4 
; slowing up. I’m not Sure of the Future, | can’t afford to Buy Looms.” 4 


Learn from the Automobile Builders + They Prepare for Good Business + 


They Get Good Business + They Make Money on it 
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REG.uU 5S Pat OFF 


A. outstanding characteris- 


tic of the du Pont Company 
is the emphasis it places on 
a large research organization. 
In the field of Peroxide Bleach- 
ing du Pont has been actively 
engaged since 1896. In these 
44 years it has gained a wealth 
of bleaching information—the 
result of extensive work in its 
adequately equipped research 
laboratories amplified and 
supplemented by experience 
attained in the field. 

A great many contributions 


to bleach house practice have 
come from this study and 
research, from pioneering 
with new processes, from 
modifying routine processes 
to keep pace with bleaching 
demands created by new fibres 
and fabrics. 

Constant changes are tak- 
ing place in textiles—and they 
will continue. But du Pont, 
with its wide experience in 
the textile industry and its 
broad research facilities will 
meet the changing demands. 


“Cavalcade of America’’—back on the air —every 
Wednesday 7 :30 P.M., E.S.T. Nation-wide Network 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Wilmington, Delaware 


t Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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stock conditioning system 


FOR YOUR 
SPINDLES 


@ A spindle oil which 
stubbornly resists 
oxidation, sludge for- 





mation, “fogging”... 


° . (Above) SANFORIZER and dryer built by 
Texaco Spindura Oil. Textile Finishing Machine Co., and lubri- 
| FTER abandoning trials with cated with Texaco Starfak. 

i- ae adi (Below) PICKER ROOM at Gainesville, 
You get better ubri cotton conditioning of an Ga., Pacolet Manufacturing Company 
ti ith | lubri other type, the Pacolet Manufac- anil. 14 S-L ee Pickers equipped 

- ° ° ° ° wit exaco exspray. 

cation wi ess tupri turing Company is now enjoying 


cant, avoid vibration the money-saving benefits of the 
' Texaco Texspray System. 
and lagging, produce Applied at the pickers, this sys- 
if tem keeps the mill practically free 
more uniform yarn. from dust and fly, assures healthier 
. : working conditions. Static is less- 
(Write for this Texaco ened and breaking of long fibres 
Spindura Leaflet.) greatly reduced. 


Texaco Lubricants keep bearing 

| wear, stock spoilage, power and 

lubrication costs at a minimum. 
Trained lubrication engineers 





| will gladly cooperate in making mene 
| savings with Texaco Lubricants CONDITIONING 
in your mill. Phone the nearest of latest 32-page 
han 2300 Tex: rareh booklet explain- 
more than 27 exaco warehous- Sacer dea Stee 
ing points in the 48 States, or Texspray System. 
i Yours for the 

write: 


asking. 





The Texas Company, 135 East 


T E X AC O — aa TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 
S Pl N DU ie A @ FRED ALLEN in a full-hour 


“ ir program 
ght every Wednesday night. CBS, 9:00 
err E.S.T.,8:00C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA every Sat 19 
urday afternoon, NBC, See local Wr 
newspaper for time and station. | 


TEXACO E 








LUBRICANTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
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Out of 50,000,000 people in this country 
who work for their living in various ways. 
over 10.000,000 are in the so-called “Service 
Industries.” That means they do not pro- 
duce tangible things for use or consump- 
tion, but perform some kind of service for 
the producers, so that they can do their jobs 
beiter or live their lives more comfortably 


and happily. 


It is this publication’s ambition to be 
classed as a Service Industry. There is an 
old saying that any one who can make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before 
is a benefactor. And I'll bet it was a service 


man who helped develop that idea. 


[I am not handing bouquets publicly to 
the Textile World staff for the job they did 
on our November issue (hundreds of read- 
ers have done that). but if that ““Moderniz- 
ing for National Defense” issue wasn’t a 
service job for the industry, then I do not 


know what is and we are in the wrong pew. 


Those check-up schedules of mill effi- 
ciency made me think of the periodical 
overhauling that my docior gives me every 


six months—blood pressure, pulse, lung test 


The 


Service Industries 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 


and a whole lot of other things—and it is 





certainly just as important for the manu- 
facturer to check up his mill’s blood pres- 
sure and efficiency as it is his own. The 


November issue showed him how to do it. 


There is a big service job for all of us to 
do in ihe next few years in this National 
I do not think most of 


us take it seriously as a personal responsi- 


Defense business. 


bility and a challenge to our job efficiency. 
Bombs are not crashing around us as they 
are upon the workers in London, Coventry 
and Birmingham. But if this country is 
to give full aid to the British and maintain 
itself as a nation of free men, it will take 
the combined best efforts of every one of 
us, or else the bombs may be falling on us. 

I conceive it to be also the duty of every 
concern that makes a machine or a tool or 
has a process or a product that will enable 
mills to turn out better goods or more of 
them, or reduce costs, to tell the world about 
it. That concern is a benefactor, like the 
man who could make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before; and this 
is not the time to keep the good news to 
itself. 


HENRY G. LORD, founder of Textile World and president, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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FOR GOVERNMENT 
SHADES 
ON WOOL TOP CHROME DYED ciepit FIBERS 
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Calcechrome 
Yellow vaw-100% 


As the yellow component for Government 
shades on wool, Caleochrome Yellow CGW 
—100% has proved most satisfactory be- 
cause of its ability to pass the rigid fastness 
tests specified by the Government. 

Caleochrome Yellow CGW—100% is ap- 
plicable by the three commonly used chrome 
methods which produce shade effects and 
possess fastness properties differing but 
slightly. 

Caleochrome Yellow CGW—100% offers — 
wool dyers another important feature. . . BOTTOM CHROME DYED WOOL FIBERS 
economy. Moderate cost plus flexibility of 
application means sound money value. Re- 
member, too, the services of our Technical 
Service Staff are available without obliga- 
tion to assist with your use of this or any 
other Caleo color. 






META CHROME DYED WOOL FIBERS 





CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Boston + Philadelphia + Providence +» New York + Charlotte » Chicago 
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BY THOSE BEST KNOWN 





The products represented by these well-known trademarks have added to the home 
comforts of nearly every American family. They are of outstanding quality — and 
Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Roving and Better Draft Spinning Equipment has been 


used in their manufacture. 


Mills such as these do not make far-reaching decisions hastily or haphazardly. The 
outstanding efficiency of the Saco-Lowell Drafting units — with their effective fibre 
control over long-range drafts (regardless of the cotton being processed) — had a 


definite appeal to these successful manufacturers. 


To mills—large or small—Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Roving and Better Draft Spin- 
ning has proved a profitable well-planned investment. We will gladly give you further 


interesting facts. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 4 


60 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N. C., GREENVILLE, S. C., ATLANTA, GA. 
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GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELT SYSTEM 


26 belts — 36” wide, 6-ply 
Total length: 9.6 miles 


COLUMBIA CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
Oakland, California 


A Rubber 


Keaitoad” 


—world’s lowest-cost transportation system 


the great installation you 
see here is one of the world’s 
most spectacular engineering 
feats — the longest conveyor 
belt transportation system ever 
built! Ten miles long in all, 
this giant “rubber railroad” is 
the main line for transporting 
construction supplies to the 
great Shasta Flood Control 
Dam. Designed by the G.T. M. 
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—Goodyear Technical Man— 
it beelines across wastelands, 
bridges rivers, climbs over a 
range of hills 1,350 feet high, 
carrying a peak capacity load of 
22,000 tons per day. In four 
years it will deliver 10,000,000 








GOODY 





tons of sand, gravel and 
crushed stone—at far lower cost 
per ton than any other haul- 
age method! This mammoth 
conveyor is the outgrowth of 
other historic installations 
ranging from one to five miles 
in length that have proved the 
unrivaled economy of belt tran- 
sit in handling huge tonnages 
over terrain where other trans- 
portation does not exist or costs 
prohibitively. If you have such 
a problem, consult the G.T.M. 
Write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California—or 
phone the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Dis- 


tributor. 


IN RUBBER 


EAR 
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MFMA Hard Maple floor in mill of Chiquola Manufacturing Company, Honea Path, S. C. 


You could walk for miles in Southern mills and never 
step off Maple floors. Some laid at the turn of the 
century, some almost yesterday—all giving satisfaction 
every day. 

The Chiquola Manufacturing Company, plant illus- 
trated, first laid Northern Hard Maple in 1902. Jas. D. 
Hammett, Assistant Treasurer, says ““We have always 
considered it to stand up well and give complete 
satisfaction.” 

Hard Maple a/ways stands up well—and stays smooth, 
speeds up traffic, is easy on workers, cuts floor costs. 

So smooth and hard and tough, it actually “polishes” 


under traffic, creates no dust, doesn’t catch lint —and 


is warm, dry, resilient and comfortable. It simplifies 
alterations and machinery shifting— lowers cleaning 
and maintenance costs, provides lowest cost per year 
of service. 

It will do the same in your mill. When you buy 
trademarked MFMA Maple you are sure of all 
Northern Hard Maple, slow-grown in Northern forests. 


Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1793 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
e oe e 
See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/78. 


Write for leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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Business Rise at Trion Dye Plant 
Attributed to 
“PERMUTIT”® Soft Water 





‘Superior quality of Trion dyed goods 
would be impossible without Permutit,’’ 


says N. C. Davenport, Dye Plant Manager, The Trion Company, Trion, Ga. 


One of the outstanding success stories in the textile world 
today is that of The Trion Company. Four years ago they 
built a large knitting and dye plant, to furnish material for 
their glove factory. Three 100,000 gallon automatic Permutit 
Softeners were installed. 


Complete uniformity in dyed cloth 


As a result of the ‘“‘Zero-Hardness’’* water supplied by these 
Permutit units the cloth emerges from the dye vats with no 
shading, no fading, no soap specks. The thousands of yards 
of cloth dyed each day are uniform in color from end to end. 
The dye is without spots, fast and even, thanks to the uni- 
form softness of the water. 


Better quality goods produced 


What’s more, plant officials say that dyed cloth at Trion is 
cleaner, softer and longer-wearing. In fact, so fine has Trion’s 
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reputation become that they do a large dye business for 
other textile and glove plants, in addition to their own 
rapidly expanding business. 


Yet the raw water is hard--variable! 


Trion draws the raw water from a hard water surface spring 
heavy in calcium, iron and other elements. In autumn, 
rotting vegetation varies the mineral content. Yet the water 
is always uniform and iron-free after treatment with Permutit 
Zeolite Water Softeners. There has never been any rusting 
or clogging of pipes during the entire four years that the 
Permutit equipment has been operating. 


PERMUTIT CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS, TOO 


See how you can cut operating costs — actu- 
ally improve your product — with economical 
Permutit water conditioning. For complete de- 
tails on the newest fully automatic models, 
write The Permutit Company, Dept. B, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PERMUIIT 


WATER 
CONDITIONING 
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AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER* 


THE FIRST FULLY AVTOMATIC, INDEPENDENT SPINDLE 
FILLING BOBBIN WINDER THAT HAS BEEN MADE AVAILABLE 





It is suitable for cotton, woolen, worsted, linen, rayon, silk or other textile materials. 


This machine will handle wound cones, tubes, dyehouse packages, roving, spinning © 
or twister bobbins, as desired. 


Speeds are from two to three times those used on non-automatic filling winders, with | 
a very large increase in production. 


The independent spindle gives higher efficiency, eliminates partially wound bobbins. 
Magazine creeling saves machine stoppages, production losses. 


Winding costs are greatly reduced. Better yarn preparation. 


“(MANUFACTURED UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENSE BY WHITIN MACHINE WORKS) 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. @° . Ne WS 
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rU/LLC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


por highest QUALITY...lowest COSTS... least 
SECONDS and REJECTS... latest and most prac- 
tical BLEACHING PROCEDURES in the peroxide 
bleaching of cotton, wool, silk, rayon and spe- 
cialties. You are invited to join the select list of 
firms which are profiting with BECCO Hydrogen 
Peroxide and BECCO Technical Service. Write 
Becco Sales Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y.; Boston, 


New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte. 


plus 
BECCO 


technical 
service 
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FOR YOUR RAYONS AND ACETATES 


It takes more than smart designs to make 
your rayon and acetate fabrics “‘best- 
sellers.'’ Finish, too—color, softness, drap- 
ing qualities—adds a lot to their ‘“‘eye- 
appeal” and sales appeal. And you know 
how much good finish depends on the 
processing you give these fabrics. 


Olate processing can go far toward giving 
your rayons and acetates the pleasing 
finish that assures saleable goods. For this 
pure, uniform, low titer soap is particularly 
well qualified to safeguard fabrics in 


the scouring and dyeing operations. 


Olate dissolves fast . . . penetrates rapidly 
and evenly . . . helps assure even shrink- 
age and level dyeing. Its free rinsing prop- 
erties and gentleness do much to protect 
fabrics against streaks, dye blotches, 
creases and chafe marks. 


Try Olate for scouring and dyeing your 
rayons and acetates. You'll get a generous 
return on your modest investment in this 
modern form of ‘‘processing insurance.” 


Procter & Gamble Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oaté 4 seve puting 
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10 IS DOING WHAT wi 





LATHE: A lathe builder gives 
machine-tool users something really 
new in this machine designed to 
make full use of the advantages 
offered by the Reliance V*S Drive. 


NR aes 


BALANCING MACHINE: An 
engine builder uses a V*S Drive on 
this machine designed for balanc- 
ing propellers. A turn of a handle 
gives smooth changes in speed 
over a wide range. 


SANFORIZER: Makers of pro- 
cessing equipment such as this 
Sanforizer use the V*S Drive be- 
Cause ic provides the desired oper- 
ating speeds to suit a variety of 
Materials. Also because it’s easy 
‘0 control starting, stopping and 
‘peed changing at points remote 
‘tom the driving units. 


BIRMINGHAM e BOSTON e BUFFALO 
CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI © DETROIT 
oe E (S.C.) e HOUSTON (TEX.) e LOS 
a * NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA 
‘ BURGH e PORTLAND (ORE.) 

LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO e SYRACUSE 
N.Y.) AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





TEST BENCH: Air transport com- 
panies use test benches like this to 
put pumps, magnetos, and gener- 
ators through rigorous tests. Speeds 
range from 100 to 4200 rpm. 


WINDER: 


A manufacturer of 
winders uses a 74, hp. 1150/148 
rpm. drive. Gets a low speed for 
threading and a top speed for the 
highest rate at which the roll can 
be wound. 


ERT rr an 
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WAXING MACHINE: A waxing machine manu- 
facturer added buying appeal to his machine 
by using a 15 hp. 1750/218 rpm. V*S Drive. 
Waxing is done at higher speeds; smooth 


acceleration eliminates paper breaks. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ROAD ® 


1O8T IVANHOE 


IARI WO MANO Le 


i el AN ALL- ELECTRIC 


VS ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE | 


DRIVE FOR A-C. CIRCUITS 


SPEED RANGES UP TO 12 TO 1 
SIZES 1 TO 15 HP. 





1. REMOTE CONTROL: a. 
PY 


Starting, stopping Ot scuamaa ssae 
and speed changing >, / r 

are controlled from 
any point to which a 
wire can be run. 


2. A SPACE-SAVER 


Power is applied 
where you want it 
without an interven- 
ing speed-changing 
device. 


3. FROM A-C.SUPPLY — 


The advantages of 
this drive are now 
made possible ata 
new low price by the \ 
“packaged V*S 
Speed Control Unit, 
connected by three 
wires to the 3-phase 
a-c. power circuit; it 
can be mounted any- 
where. 
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ALSO—Quick stopping, speed setting, 
reversing;safe’ speeds for threading 
and inching, ample starting torque for 
all conditions. Write for Bulletin 307. 


RADIAL DRILL: The 
buyer of this radial drill 
gets all the desirable 
features of 
an easily-con- 
trolled ad- 
justable-speed 
drive because 
the builder 
equipped it 
with a 74, hp. 
V*S Drive. 

»> 


LAMINATING MACHINE: 
A fibreboard plant uses a 15 hp. 
700/87 rpm. drive for a laminat- 
ing machine. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE MWOONUTS YOU LOCATE IN ILLINOIS 
These Profit Producers Go to Work for You 


= an army of unseen workmen, the outstanding industrial advantages of Illinois work day and night, 
year in and year out, to add to the prosperity of manufacturers who are located in Illinois. It is this exceptional 
combination of production, distribution, and marketing advantages which make Illinois the logical location for new 
plants and branch plants in so many industries. Check these advantages which you will gain by locating in Illinois: 

FINE LaBor SuppLy—Intelligent, skilled, and cooperative labor serves Illinois industry. RAW MATERIALS— 
Agricultural, mineral, and other vital materials for industry are available. MARKETS—Direct connections with 
National markets and overnight shipping service to the entire Middle West market. TRANSPORTATION— Direct 
rail, highway, water, and air transportation to every part of the Nation and to Central and South America. 
FuEL—Illinois is the third producing State in both oil and bituminous coal. WATER—Abundant water, supplied 
by eight great drainage basins. PowER—Facilities ample for today’s needs and geared to tomorrow’s requirements. 
EQUIPMENT—The second largest metal-working State, assuring adequate supplies of machines, parts, and tools. 
PLANT SITES—Ample room for new plants and expansion in every section of the State. TAXES—IIlinois has NO 
State Income Tax, NO State Real Estate Tax, NO State Machinery Tax. 


Special Confidential Report to Executives 
Write the Illinois Development Council, at Springfield, for full data on the Industrial Advantages of Illinois. 
Please describe the nature of your business and list any special or unusual requirements in labor, raw materials, 
plant facilities, or any other production or distribution factor, in order that a truly practical and informative 


report may be submitted for your consideration. Your inquiry will, of course, be kept confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL * STATE HOUSE * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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DAYLIGHT 
BROUGHT INDOORS 
WITH HYGRADE 
FLUORESCENT! § 


Finest quality Fluorescent Lighting — 
complete ‘‘packages’’ of daylight— 


MIRALUMES 
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30 foot-candles of illumination provided by 
MIRALUMES in Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SHOWN HERE is one of many MIRALUMES available. MIRALUMES 
are the only Fluorescent Lighting Units made complete—lamps, fix- 
tures and starters—under one roof! Designed, engineered, built, sold 
complete and guaranteed by HYGRADE! Quality manufactured to meet 


the highest standards. Corrected for power factor and stroboscopic 





INDUSTRIAL MIRALUME F-100: 100-watt unit; 2 40-watt effect (flicker). Starters easily accessible. Maintenance cost low! 
lamps; length 54”. No nuts or bolts to break the porcelain d 
enamel reflector surface. Underwriters Laboratory Approved. 







NOTE: Extraordinary fighting efficiencies are obtained in fluorescent lamps, 
and by tuning the electric discharge to concentrate ultra-violet energy at the precise 
2537 Angstrom Unit wavelength most effective in cavsing the porous film (Hygrade 
patent 2096693) to generate light, the best results are secured. The means for 
achieving these results so important to the efficiency of HYGRADE LAMPS, are de- 
scribed in patent numbers 2126787 and 2201817 now controlled in this field by 
2 HYGRADE. The high power factor non-stroboscopic circuit used in this unit is 
described in Hygrade patent No. 2195114. 
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Hygrade Miralumes 


Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Est. 1901. Makers of Hygrade Incandescent Lamps and Sylvania Radio Tubes 





Copr. 1940 Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 
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L. FE. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 
271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


RLU, VELC 





Of prime importance in keeping your mill supplied with 

needles is the assurance of securing the right types at the RRINGTON . 
times they are needed. And of equal importance is the assur- TO 

ance of uniformity in each type. The first to keep production 


going smoothly ; the second to keep knitting on a high standard. N F E D L E > 


The wide variety of Torrington types covers your regular and 


a THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, 
special needs. And the machine precision of Torrington man- CONN., U.S.A. + ESTABLISHED 1866 


~~ ware io te as ° tena 3 oe baa < _ ’ i The Torrington Company... 1640 Fo'rmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
ufacture assures you uniformity in whatever types you use. i Miewaeeh ML GL:,.500 Rb: fnc., Nowe wee 


The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, lil. 
The Torrington Con pany, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
: , . : : The Torrington Company, 210 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
ery detail that helps to produce even, high quality knitting. The Torrington Company, 1709 locust St, St. Lovis, Mo. 
s E.G. Pavies . . . Bendix Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
se Torrington Needles— for variety of types and uniformity The Torrington Co., lid., 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2,Ont. 
pa r Factories at: Torrington, Connecticut * Orange, Moss, 

ea i Bedford, Quebec * C , England © Aachen, G 
good knitting qualities. ee ee 


Torrington machine methods mean reliability—reliability in 
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ee hoor all the imatures that mean lower production COst- lnsisting’ on lorrineton Needle Bearings. And consult the 
4and higher capacity when vou buy new machines. Insist Porrington) Engemeering Department about the possibility of 





on machines that will conserve power, reduce mamtenance installing Needle Bearings in your present equipment, For full 
Cost, increase your output by running at higher speeds, And information. write for Catalog No. 12. kor Needle Bearings to 
Vou ire tThhore likely to finned all these advantages nh Thhane hines be used itl hea ier service, Write Our associate, Bantam Bearimgs 


equipped with Torrington Needle Bearings. Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, and ask for Bulletin 103X. 
Made by the makers of Torrington Needles. the Needle 


Bearing is designed to meet the requirements o rresent-day for ° 
tertile service A true anti-friction as it a substan- The orrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


tial Savin i the amount of Powel taken by your machines. e 
orrington, Conn. USA. 


It heeps vour maintenance costs down too, for it needs little 

tention. Phe hardened retaining race is made with turned-in Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
lips that form a reservoir for grease and oil—holding ample New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Chicago London, England 
quantities for long operating periods. The lips lit 


closely to the halt. heepime out dust and lint. 


arti Im run Vour machines at the higher speeds 
id Joe ible by the Needle Bearine’s anti-frietion 


on—and thus ierease your production 


There will be fewer Interruptions In G 
duction, less time wasted ino machine 7 J 3 D i J i E A R i 


the Needle Bearing is desiened = to 
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If you want to speed up 


your business and lead the rest 


HERE are two ways to speed 

up production schedules in 
your plant... regardless of the kind 
of plant it is. One is to train new 
employees and buy new equipment 
and enlarge your plant. 


The other way- -while you're wait- 


ing to do all this—-is to put in G-E 
Fluorescent Lighting! 

Does that sound too simple? It is 
simple. People can see faster and 
work more efficiently when they 
have plenty of light. And with G-E 
Fluorescent Lighting you can have 
more light than you ever had be- 
fore! Light that in color, quality. 
and coolness, in over-all diffusion. 
is the closest practical approach to 
actual daylight ever devised! 


on Copyright 1940 


re-Coronet, Inc 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS (2°28 ce 
GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 
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then find out today 
what G-E 


Fluorescent Lighting 
can do for you — 


When can you get it? Now. tomor- 
row! Your G-E Mazpa lamp dis- 
tributor can show you a full line of 
approved fluorescent fixtures, ready 
to hang up and use with G-E Mazpa 
F (Fluorescent) lamps. And that’s 
vitally important. If you want the 
full benefits of General Electric 
lighting knowledge and leadership. 
be sure you actually get G-E Mazpa 
lamps. They assure maximum light 
output for current consumed and 
they re made to stay brighter longer! 
If you want to speed up your busi- 
ness. phone your G-E lamp man or 
your power company today, or mail 
the coupon for the inside story of 
the most exciting new kind of light 
developed in the past 61 years! 


COMPLETE FIXTURES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


aN 
———— — 


Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 


«| 


ladustria! unit, 75 watts, using two 
30-watt, 36-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 


\ 
<= + = _ 


Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 





This label identifies Fleur-O-Lier fix 
tures, made by over 35 experienced man 
ufacturers, and certified by . Electrical 
esting Laboratories as meeting 50 speci- 
fications set up by Mazpa lamp man- 
ufacturers, when equipped with ballasts 
and starters certified by E. T. L. 


The certified fluorescent fixtures shown 
above are only a few of the many com- 
plete fixtures now available through 
G-E Mazpa lamp distributors. G. E. does 
not make fixtures but is glad to recom- 
mend Fleur-O-Liers and RLM Indus- 
trial Fixtures. 


PRICES REDUCED ON 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


a o 
it hr a? 


On June 1, 1940, General Electric an- 
nounced sweeping price reductions ou 
Fluorescent and many other types of 
G-E Mazpa lamps for home and bus- 
iness, including Mercury Vapor and 
Silvered Bowl Mazpa lamps. 





G-E MAZDA F lamps are recommended 
for use only with equipment providing 
good power factor, such as Fleur-O- 
Liers, or RLM Industrial Fixtures. 





A WORD OF ADVICE 


>” Be sure you get G-E 
Mazpa F lamps, made to as- 
sure maximum light output 
and stay brighter longer. Re- 
member, unless they have the 
G-E monogram @& they're not 
G-E Mazpa lamps! 


---- 


General Electric Company, Dept. 166-T-L | 
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Name of firm 
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These are actual re- 
ports from mill super- 
intendents using the 
new “continuous proc- 


ess” Spun-lo Rayon 


@ Sure you’re from Missouri! You want to know why 


these glowing reports ... why seconds are down... 
why “loom stoppage” is lower. The answers are in the 


6 ° 59 . sf 
new “continuous process” which produces a cleaner (J Ks Z, w 


yarn that is virtually free from knots and broken 


: te 
filaments. “ 


The new “continuous process” spins, washes, () 
bleaches, dries and twists the yarn as a single thread umn = O 
and gives every filament the same even trea'ment with- 
out once being touched by a human hand. Results in 


actual mill operation have even amazed us—and we eae 


knew it was good! 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE e SOO FIFTH AVENUE 
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Perhaps you’ve faced the prob- 


lem already. If not, you’re quite 
likely to meet it soon. Packag- 
ing requirements geared to less- 
than-capacity production can 
constitute a serious “bottleneck” 
when called upon to meet the 


ery of “More! Faster!” 


kk 


What to do about it? Write, wire 
or phone the nearest office of 

H & D. Immediately a Package 
Engineer will come to your 
plant for a survey of the situa- 
tion, an analysis of the problem. 
Immediately all the facilities of 
the H & D Package Laboratory 
will be available. Immediately 
you'll get a solution embodying 


the skill and experience acquired 





through many years of pioneer- 
ing achievement in packaging 
techniques. HINDE & DAUCH, 
Executive Offices, 4030 Decatur 
St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES: BALTIMORE @ BOSTON @ BUFFALO @ CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND ® DETROIT ®© GLOUCESTER, N. J. © HOBOKEN, N. J. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. @© LENOIR, N. C. © MONTREAL @© MUNCIE, IND. @© RICHMOND, VA. @ ST. LOUIS @© SANDUSKY, OHIO © TORONTO 
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WEAVE ROOM DRIVE—One of seven CARD ROOM DRIVE—Tension-Control 
line shaft drives located under floor of Flat Belt Drives, mounted on ceiling, drive 
weave shed. Automatic belt tension con- groups of cards below. Note the very 
trol has made possible large pulley ratios short center distance and the relative sizes 


with short centers, fitting the drives into of the driven pulley and motor pulley. 
limited space available. 


SPINNING FRAME — Tension - Control SPINNING FRAME — Tension -Control 
Wedgbelt Drives with Adjustable Diam- Flat Belt Drives have eliminated frequent 
eter Pulleys have provided quick, easy failure of bearings and frame cylinders. 
speed changes (over an infinite range) for With normal load of 6 H.P.—but a 
spinning yarns of differing weights—thus starting load of 18 H.P.—these drives 
eliminating serious production delays. reduced average belt tension and _pro- 


vided ‘‘cushioned"’ non-slip starts. 


“AMERICAN” DRIVE SELECTION SERVICE 


ROVING FRAME —Tension-Control Flat 
Belt Drives, with tight and loose frame 
pulleys, have increased production in this 
mill. These drives provide the slow, 
smooth start required by the very delicate 
strand being wound. 


COMPRESSOR — Tension-Control Motor 
Base eliminated the need for a gravity 
idler on this 50 H.P. compressor drive. 
As a result, longer belt and bearing life 
are assured ...shutdowns eliminated 

. efficiency increased . . . maintenance 
problem eliminated. 


Weaves a PATTERN of SAVINGS 


The belt drives shown on this page, taken from our file of 
case histories, typify the thinking behind ‘‘American”’ Drive 
Selection Service . . . a recognition that every mill has indi- 
vidual problems for which there can be no standard solution. 
This unique service has been responsible for lowered costs in 
scores of mills . . . production increased, maintenance costs 
slashed, shutdowns eliminated. 

Put your transmission problems up to “‘American’’ Drive 
Selection Service and get the benefit of an unbiased recom- 
mendation based on years of practical experience. Simply 
write us describing the conditions you want to overcome. 
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MERICAN 


PULLEY COMPANY 


4250 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIS NEW HUNTER ScourING UNIT 
AFFORDS EITHER CONTINUOUS OR 
SINGLE BOWL WASHING « e « « 


a 
i 


In the continuous scouring range shown above, Hunter offers a Con- 
tinuous Washer that is really flexible. This new Hunter unit differs 
from all other known Continuous Washers in a very important respect. 
It is this: It may be used either as a continuous range, or as seven 
individual Cloth Washers which may all be used at one time with 
seven different loads, or as few or as many bowls as may be required. 
The continuous unit can be made for any production requirement. 

Western Representative This new Hunter machine is relatively low cost in its initial expense 

E. G. PAULES d is j “ow te. F iain: ileal scal 
343 Bendix Building and is inexpensive to operate. For complete details and actual pro- 
Los Angeles, California duction records, write to 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


NORTH ADAMS Since 1847 MASSACHUSETTS 
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24 Hour Daylight Improves Textile Production... 
Get the Most Out of FLUORESCENT—with 


Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS 


Where uniformity and product quality must be maintained 
ies cen: staan ll Ultees italia Mala in the face of the demand for increased production, the 
type FLEUR-O-LIERS now in use Textile Industry is finding high-level fluorescent lighting 
throughout the country. They are avail- with Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS the most efficient answer 
able ina wide range of prices and , 

designs ... ready to hang up and use. to the problem. On working levels where higher-level 
illumination is really needed, precisely designed FLEUR- 
O-LIERS use fluorescent lamps at their best. They help 
provide cool, glareless light for close inspections... 
make color matching faster, easier and more accurate 


with far less rejects . .. provide safer working conditions. 


Over 35 of the country’s leading fixture manufacturers 
make Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS. They are engineered to 
comply with over 50 rigid specifications established by 
the MAZDA Lamp Manufacturers for good light and safe, 
satisfactory service ...and they are tested and certified 
to these specifications by Electrical Testing Laboratories. 


When you buy FLEUR-O0-LIERS, be sure that all auxiliary con- 
trol equipment (ballasts and starters) is Certified. This 
assures you of efficient, balanced performance from the 


entire lighting unit. 


Check with your electrical contractor or local distributor 
for full information on Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS. Write 
for FLEUR-O-LIER Fact. Book and list of manufacturers. 


ok FOR THIS Lape, 











WO 


it is your protection. 
Electrical Testing 
Laboratories certify 
that FLEUR-O-LIERS 
have met with 5 specifica- 
tions for Lighting Effec- 
tiveness—6 for Electrical 
Safety—18 for Mechanical 
Soundness—14 for Electrical 
Excellence. ..as set up by MAZDA ret 
manufacturers. All Certified FLEUR-O- 
LIERS must be equipped with auxiliaries 
(ballasts and starters) certified by E. T. L. 





TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS - 2120 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
a = Please send me helpful information about Certified 
FLEUR-O-LIERS, packages of indoor daylight for 
stores{) offices factories () 


YELL aut 


ADDRESS 


bic, 


Whenever you buy fluorescent lighting...Insist on CERTIFIED FLEUR-O-LIERS CITY __STATE - 


wef 
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WESTINGHOUSE supplies the answer 





TUNE 


IN 


“MUSICAL 





New RLM Fluorescent Luminaire for general factory lighting 
... available with or without openings for ceiling illumination. 


100-Watt Fluorescent Unit with Detachable Hood 


Meeting the demand for higher industrial illumination levels, 
Westinghouse announces its new RLM Fluorescent Lighting Fixture 
for two 100-watt lamps. 


Not only does this NEW Westinghouse unit meet the rigid specifi- 
cations of the RLM Standards Institute, but also the maintenance- 
wise specifications of industry for two-piece separable construction. 


With lamps removed, a simple quarter turn of two tension-locked 
thumb latches releases the reflector from the hood without disturbing 
line connections. The reflector may then be taken down for thorough 
cleaning. Time for both installation and maintenance inspection is 
reduced to a minimum since wiring and auxiliary equipment in the 
hood are readily accessible from all sides. 


Westinghouse also makes available a complete line of Industrial 
Fluorescent Fixtures, including two-lamp, 100-watt open-end por- 
celain enameled reflectors. 


117 Westinghouse Electric Supply Company Offices and Inde- 
pendent Westinghouse Lighting Distributors offer complete local 
stocks and services. For complete information, write for C. S. 61l- 
152-H, Lighting Division, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICANA,”’ N. B. C. RED NETWORK, COAST-TO-COAST, EVERY THURSDAY EVENING. 


Westinghouse 3" © 





quipment 


er TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


firmly into the ENT NO. 2,174,17 


il An Exclusive Howard Bros. 
=e . Patented-Precision-Process 


parallel. 


All wires are 
even in length. 


All wires are 
spaced uniformly. 


Microphotograph 
is 5 times actual 
size. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices:.Philadelphia, Dallas 
Conadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


sylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
j ng, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wi Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerir Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk 
Cards—Napper Cl t 
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G-E direct-current 
motor, Type CD, 
typical of the larger 
ratings. 





PR us Eee ee 
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Protected Internally 
against Electrical Failure 


Exposed Parts Protected 
against External Damage 


The over-all design of the Electrical protection is gained 
open motor makes it readily through the use of Formex 
magnet wire in the armatures 
and field coils, and by a final 
aoe Sent neve natural hes- treatment of a specially de- Main field coils of 
ards to motor life. It not only veloped Glyptal base insulat- Formex wire are 


feguards the motor paris, ing varnish which gives ad-  [oU"4,07,sP00} bodies having ivulaing Sole 


but also increases safety for ditional value to the other fine is taped, dipped, and baked. A completed coil 
workmen. insulating materials used. is shown above. 


adaptable for use even on 


THER new features of G-E d-c motors include such improve- 

ments as cast-aluminum fans specially designed for reversing 
service; reversal without changing any part of the frame, fan, 
or brush rigging; compact assembly; more positive ventilation; 
lower WR?; small diameter, which means low headroom needed; 
and interchangeability of ball- and sleeve-bearing brackets on the 
larger motors. 


These and additional features which all sum up to increased all- Main field pole pieces are laminated silicon steel 
round performance and protection are rolled-steel frames, V- vou together and securely bolted to rolled-stee 
type brush holders, cast-brass brush-holder boxes, accurately 

centered rabbet fit of precision machining, extra large conduit box, 

provision for lubricating and flushing of bearing while motor is 

running, punched commutator segments, Textolite wedges in 

armature slots for winding protection, and constant air gap. 


All current-carrying parts and rotating parts, except shaft ex- 


tensions, can be enclosed readily for protection of operators. 


: : : Commutating coils are made of edgewise-wound 
Surely you will want to learn more about motors with such out- copper strip with enamel tum insuletion, and are 


standing improvements. These G-E direct-current motors are insulated from the pole by a layer of laminated 
being applied in increasing octane Ganges. 
numbers on jobs for which 


standard designs formerly 
were not recommended. They 
are fully fitted to fill the bill 
on your jobs. Call our local 
office. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Continuous rabbet fit of 
rolled-steel frame assures 


accurate concentricity and ji 


alignment of the bearing 
bracket. Additional in- 
sulation protects the basic 
dielectric strength of 
Formex wire, and red 
Glyptal varnish protects 
the coils. 








20 MAKERS 
OF MACHINES 


that “deliver the goods” 
HAVE FULL POWER DELIVERED 


BY WHITNEY 


A score of leading textile-machine builders have underwritten 
the power-dependability of their products by building in 
Whitney Chains on every drive. For they know ... and so do 
their customers . . . that Whitney Roller and Silent Chain 
Drives always deliver a full flow of power at constant speeds 
that maintain the uniform quality of production. 

And the same experience is in store for you ... whether you’re 
a builder or buyer of textile machinery .. . when you specify: 
“Whitney Chains for all drives.” Let a Whitney engineer 
show you exactly how and why you'll profit. WRITE. 


WHITNEY PRODUCTS 


Roller Chain & Sprockets, Silent Chain & Sprockets, 
Conveyor Chain & Sprockets, Roller Chain Flexible 
Couplings, Automatic Load Limiting Sprockets, 
Automatic Drive Tensioners, Woodruff Type Ma- 
chine Keys and Cutters. 


WHITNEY CHAINS 


THE WHITNEY CHAIN & MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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e WHEN EXCESSIVE TENDERING is caused by 
tiny particles of iron from reels, shafting and other 
embarrassing situations like this can be 





equipment 
avoided, Use equipment made of ARMCo Stainless Steels 
and you will virtually eliminate one cause of tendering. 

Rustless and durable as it is, ARMCO Stainless resists 
the usually corrosive attack of processing chemicals and 
prevents iron pickup by the fiber. Then too you get 
fast dye changes without boilouts, colors stay faithful, 
and the service life of your equipment is lengthened. 

\sk us, or your equipment fabricator, to show you 
how Armco Stainless can help you produce better, 
more uniform textiles at lower cost. Write The Ameri- 
ear) Rolling Mill Co., 811 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 








“Can you imagine anything like this? Seriously, Fran, I’ve 
been furious ever since yesterday noon. I bought this slip four 
days ago, washed it once, and see what happened. Why, these 
threads pulled apart so easily you'd think Id had it five years.” 


“I don’t blame you for getting 
peeved, Jean, I'd certainly get my 
money back if I were you—or make 


them give me another kind of slip.” 


“That’s a good idea, Fran. Let’s 
see now, is the manufacturer's 
name here? They couldn’t give me 


” 


another slip of that make... 





Cc 


(A) Twin strands of rayon yarn ready for the metallic iron test, with 


an iron clip at the left, an Armco Stainless clip at the right. (B) Clips 
are removed after exposure to damp air for six days, Note difference 
in the yarn, (C) After strength test. At exact point of contact with 
the iron clip the strand snapped at 4% |b. tension. Yarn at 
right (clipped with stainless) withstood 23 pounds without breaking. 
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, 
on. a conspiracy between a pump and the power meter! 


A conspiracy that can—and DOES—go on unnoticed year after 
year in hundreds of plants where old pumps are imposing a 10% 
“penalty tax” on the operating budget? That is happening in your 
plant—if your pumps are old. Due to improved methods, improved 
materials, and improved design, today’s Fairbanks-Morse Pumps are 
at least 10° more efficient than the same types were ten years ago. 
Thus, if your old pump is as good as new (it probably isn’t), it is cost- 
ing you at least 10% more to operate it than it would cost to operate 


a new one. 10% is a good return on any kind of investment! 


It won't cost you anything to find out how much new pumps would 
save you. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 97, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and service stations throughout the 


United States and Canada. 
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GULF QUALITY 
LUBRICANTS” 


. says this Overseer. 


protects our large investment in modern machinery”’ 


“FYYHROUGH the use of Gulf’s higher 
quality lubricants we have insured 
our costly equipment against the com- 
mon run of operating difficulties,” says 
this Overseer. “And we are satisfied that 
these better oils and greases have been an 
important factor in the fine production 
records we are making.” 


out the industry have adopted Gulf’s 
higher quality lubricants and are taking 
full advantage of the cooperative engi- 
neering service extended by Gulf’s large 
staff of trained engineers. 

Make sure your equipment is getting 
the kind of lubrication that insures low 
operating costs and efficient production. 





“‘“GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 








Modern high-speed equipment re- 
quires stable lubricants which resist 
gumming and oxidation to a high de- 
gree. That is why leading mills through- 


Write or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask an engineer to call. You 
will be under no obligation—and he can 
be of real assistance to you. 


this booklet 


will suggest to you a practical method 
by which you can improve production 
and reduce operating costs. Write for 
your free copy. 



















Gulf Oil Corporation Gulf Refining Company 2 
| 3813 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. T.W | 
| Please send me my copy no charge of the | 

booklet “GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION 

SERVICE.” | 

| | 

Company | 

Address | 
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MAZLO 
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Now it’s less work to 


EMOVE excess weight and you increase work- 
R ing efficiency, whether it's man or machine. 
You get more and smoother production, less wear 
and tear on the producer. 

Karl Lieberknecht, Inc., got these results by cutting 
the weight-in-motion on this hosiery knit- 
ting machine. Needle bars and picot bars 
are made of MAZLO Magnesium Alloys, 


weighing only one-fourth as much as iron. 
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This Kalio full-fashioned hosiery machine uses 
MAZLO Magnesium needle bars and picot bars. 


produce more stockings 


High strength of the alloys assures a constant, tight 


grip on the needles. 

Higher knitting speeds, thus made possible, 
greatly increased production. Maintenance costs 
are lower. Quality of the hosiery has been fur- 

ther improved. Sales Agent for MAZLO 
Magnesium Alloys: Aluminum Company 
of America, 1705 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 








For many years, Westinghouse engineers have worked 
ide by side with their customers in the textile industry, 
todevelopelectrical equipment especially suited totextile 
quirements. The experience of these men is available 
you, to help you meet today’s production problems. 


Tune in ‘“‘Musical Americana,” N. B.C. Red Net- 
work, Coast-to-Coast, every Thursday evening. 
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ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF THE 





HIS Westinghouse drive provides an easy means 

of getting a reverse twist and at the same time 
giving full protection to the special vertical twister 
motor, machine and operator. The operator has, at 
all times, complete control of starting, stopping and 
reversing the twist. 

Our constant study of textile processes and manu- 
facturing equipment results in many electrical im- 
provements. It constitutes a good reason why you 
can safely entrust all your electrical needs to Westing- 
house. Thus, you are sure of having your wants 
attended to by men who combine textile and electrical 
knowledge and experience. Our local offices will give 
you prompt, capable service. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 





J-94390 
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In Announcing 1941 Model “FDA-R” 
ATLAS MAKES FADE-OMETER HISTORY 


Anyone in the textile and dyestuffs industry who knows the 
necessity of predetermining quality prior to merchandising, 
and of the difficulty in making rapid, accurate, inexpensive 
tests in terms of consumer use, will recognize in this new 
model the greatest contribution made in testing colorfastness 
in twenty-two years. 


Retaining the principles which time and use in all parts of 
the civilized world have shown to be fundamentally sound, 
and refining where necessary to reflect technological advances 
in industrial practices, Atlas engineers have incorporated fea- 
tures designed to provide thoroughly dependable and repro- 
ducible results. 


American industry prides itself on its efficiency. This effi- 
ciency must be increased, individually and collectively, if the 
National Defense Program and the inevitable business expan- 
sion to follow is to be met. Atlas accelerated testing equip- 
ment has much to contribute in this connection. 


Incidentally, ALL OLD FADE-OMETERS (MODEL FDA) 
now in use may be converted into the new FDA-R at moder- 
ate cost, thus providing the most modern refinements at mini- 
mum expense. 

Further information, geared to your needs, upon request. 


No obligation. 





In Adding A Preheating Loading Table 
ATLAS IMPROVES THE INDISPENSABLE LAUNDER-OMETER 


Companion-piece of the Fade-Ometer 
in most textile and dye laboratories, 
the Launder-Ometer has been stream- 
lined for accuracy and convenience. 
Nothing of the design standard with 
A.A.T.C.C. for making accelerated 
washing tests has been changed. But 
this indispensable laboratory instru- 
ment has been greatly improved by 
the development of a preheating load- 
ing table which accessory may be 
added to any Launder-Ometer now in 
use. Write for catalog and price list. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


371 W. Superior St. Chicago, Ill. 
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